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'* It is not to be doubted, that this country has been inrested with 
wealth and power, with urts and knowledge, with the sway of distant 
lands, and the mastery of the restless waters, for some great and im- 
portant purpose in the government of the world. Can we suppose other- 
wise, than that it is our office to carry cirilization and humanity, peace 
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to the uttermost ends of the earth ?" 
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INTRODUCTION. 



At the beginning of the present year, certain 
views which had been long entertained, with 
respect to the subject of this little work, first 
took a definite and practical shape. A plan for 
giving effect to those views was then formed, 
and would have been forthwith submitted to the 
Govermnent and Parliament, if the commercial 
embarrassments of the time had not made it 
inexpedient to bring any new matter of this scHt 
before the public. But as that obstacle gradually 
disappeared, the project was further matured, and 
a society was formed for the purpose of endea> 
vouring to accomplish it. The New Zealand 
Association consists of two classes of members : 
first, heads of families and others, who have 
determined to establish themselves in the pro* 
posed colony ; secondly, public men, who, for the 
sake of public objects alone, are willing, to use 
their own words in addressing her Majesty'^s 
Government, '^ to undertake the responsible. 
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X INTRODUCTION. 

and not very easy task, of carrying the measure 
into execution.*" The acting Committee of the 
Association, of which a list is prefixed, consists 
entirely of the latter class of members. 

After numerous meetings of the Committee 
and other members of the Association, at which 
every part of the subject was very carefully 
examined, a proposal was submitted to the Prime 
Minister ; and after a correspondence, and several 
interviews between the Committee and members 
of her Majesty'^s Oovemment, preparation was 
made for bringing a bill into Parliament, to give 
effect to the objects of the Association. The 
demise of the crown, however, suddenly defeated 
this purpose. But when it became certain that 
there would not be time for carrying a bill through 
Parliament during the last session, the Com- 
mittee passed the following resolutions : — 

'-*' 1st. That this Committee are satisfied with 
the progress that has been made, in negotiating 
for the consent of her Majesty's Government to 
the introduction of a bill for giving effect to the 
views of the Association ; and that they will use 
their best endeavours to procure an Act for that 
purpose, during the next session of Parliament.'" 

" 2nd. That it is expedient to strengthen the 
Association, by laying their views before the 
public, and adding to their numbers."" 

It is in pursuance of the latter resolution that 
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the following ptiges are now published. They 
eontain the fullest account that the space will 
allow, of the Principles, Objects, and Plans of 
the New Zealand Association, together with par- 
ticulars, collected from every available source of 
infbrmation, concerning the islands which it is 
proposed to colonize. 

For the sake of more clear and ample explana- 
tion, the whole subject has been divided into 
several parts. The first chapter states the prin- 
ciples of colonization upon which the society are 
desirous to act. The second chapter relates to a 
no less important matter — the civilization of the 
native inhabitants of New Zealand. The third 
efaapter contains a general description of New 
Zealand, as a field for British colonization. 
The fourth chapter describes the mode in which 
it is proposed to establish British dcHninion in 
New Zealand. The fifth chapter shows how it 
is proposed to dispose of lands which may be 
ceded to the British crown, and to defray, without 
cost to the state, all the expenses of establishing 
and governing British settlements in New Zea- 
land. The sixth chapter gives some account of 
the proposed special authority for establishing and 
managing the contemplated settlements. And 
the seventh chapter relates to a provision for 
religious purposes, not only in the British settle- 
ments, but for other parts of the country. 
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Immediately following this portion of the wwk, 
is a very full and elaborate description of tho 
New Zealand group and their native inhabitants, 
containing the most authentic and latest informa^ 
tion on these points. ' Finally, the Appendix A. 
consists of an essay on the difficult imd most 
interesting subject of exceptional laws in favour 
of the natives, by a reverend meinber of the 
Association. His coadjutors cannot help seizing 
this opportunity to thank him for his masterly 
and very beautiful contribution to their work. 

This mere enumeration of theccmtents of our 
little book, almost suffices to show that we are 
fully impressed with the truth and importanbe 
of the views contained in the following passage 
on the Art of Coloniaatioa : — 

'^ Sir Joseph Banks^ wishing to ornament a 
bare piece of ground in front of his house near 
Hounslow, transplanted into it some full-grown 
trees. Those trees were torn from the beds in 
which they had grown to maturity. In order to 
save trouble in moving diem, all their smaller 
roots and branches were cut off: the trunks, thus 
mutilated, were stuck into the ground; and 
there, wanting the nourishment which they had 
before received through innumerable leaves and 
fibres, they soon died and rotted. A way, how- 
ever, has lately been discovered, of transplanting 
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(oU-grown trees, «o that they shall flourish as if 
they had not been ranoved. The art, for a 
knowledge of which we are indebted to Sir Henry 
Stewart, consists in removing the wkole of ike 
tree uninsured ; the stem, all the limbs, every 
branch and twig, every root and fibre ; and in 
{facing the several parts of this whole in the 
iamerelatite situation cu they occupied before : so 
that each part shall continue to perform its proper 
oflice, — ^the trunk to be nourished by its proper 
number of mouths above and below, and a due 
proportion or balance be preserved between the 
weight of the branches and the strength of the 
roots — ^between the action of the roots as well 
as branches on . opposite sides — ^between the 
functions of each part and the functions of all 
the other parts, respectively and together. The 
work of edionizing a desert bears a curious 
resemblance to that of transplanting full-grown 
trees. In neither case, is it the ultimate object 
merely to remove ; in i>oth cases, it is to establish ; 
and as in the former case, the immediate object 
is to remove, not a mere trunk, but an entire 
tree, so, in the latter case, the immediate object 
is to remove, not people merely, but society. In 
both cases equally, success depends on attention 
to details. The planters of modern colonies have 
generally gone to work without much attention 
to details ; as if society might be planted in a 
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desert, without r^;ard to the numerous and 
minute circumstaQces on which society depend^. 
Many a modem colony has perished through the 
inattention of its founders to little matters which, 
it was supposed, would take care of themselves. 
Of those modem colonies which have not 
perished, many suffered in the beginning the 
greatest privations and hardships ; while in the 
least unfavourable cases, it has been as if a full- 
grown oak, carelessly removed and soon dead, ha4 
dropped acorns to become in time full-grown 
trees*.'' 

Such are the opinions with which those who 
coatemplate emigrating to New Zealand, have 
formed themselves into an Association, and have 
sought the co-operating aid of eminent public 
men, who, from patriotic motives, feel a strong 
interest in their enterprise. They conceive that 
a body of men assembled with the intention of 
emigrating to a distant country, are a colony 
before their departure. " Already,"*' says the 
writer whom we have just now quoted, ''• has 
every one of them an interest, though not opposed 
to, still distinct from, the interests of those 
amongst whom he yet abides; each of them 
thinks continually of the new place, and is occu- 
pied in making arrangements for his departure 
and settlement. If they all know each other, 

* Th4 New BfiHsh Frwinee Mf South Au9iraiia. 
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meet frequently, and consult together for the 
good of all, they are a new public, separate from 
the old one, with public wants, objects, and 
interests different from those ot the old state. 
If before their d^[»rture they procure to be made, 
80 as to carry along with them, the laws whieh 
they will have to obey, they constitute a temporary 
i9ty!>erivm in imperi6^—9k small nation on the move 
— and run no risk of losing tibose habits of concert 
and subordination which give peace and pros- 
perity to long-established societies/^ This passage 
shows the utility of association for the purpose 
of ec4onizing. The very basis of every measure 
of the sort must necessarily be a body of intending 
settlers possessed of sufficient capital for accom- 
plishing their objects. In the present case, such 
a body has been collected ; but they believe that 
every increase of their number will be an acces- 
sion of strength and an additional guarantee 
of success. Convinced that in colonizing^ as in 
war, it is always wise, when it is possible, to 
operate with masses, that society cannot exist 
without such a number as comprises all ranks 
and conditions, and a sufficient number of each 
daas for that concert or combination on which 
depends the division of employments, that a 
large colony is desirable from the very beginning, 
in order to sustain^ the spirits of all, to inspire 
\ confidence and good humour, to prevent the hesi- 
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tation and despondency which are apt to infect 
a small number of settlers in a wide wilderness ; 
with these impressions, the emigrating mem- 
bers of the Association invite others to join them, 
so that by an interchange of knowledge and 
opinion amongst all who may think of removing 
—by an intimate acquaintance wiih each other — 
by a useful suggestion here, and the correction of 
an error there — ^by inquiry, forethought, agree- 
ment, and friendly co-operation — ^all those ar- 
rangements may be made beforehand, which 
would tend to the well-doing of the colony. It 
behoved them, however, to accompany such an 
invitation by a full account of their principles, 
objects, and plans, and a careful description of 
the country to be colonized. These fonn the 
matter of the following pages. 

Office of the New Zealand Association, 
Adelphi Terrace Chambers, 
October 20, 1|!97. 
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COLONIZATION OF NEW ZEALAND. 



Chapter I. 
PRINCIPLES OF COLONIZATION. 

The old English spirit of Colonizing — '^ Ships^ Colonies, and 
Commerce !" — The spirit of Colonizing had neariy expired 
—Its recent revival — Deterioration of Society in Colonies - 
— New British System of Colonization — Disposal of Waste 

«> Land hy Sale only — Employment of the Purchase-money 
for Emigration — Selection of Emigrants — Anticipation of 
Sales of Land — Means of estahlishing Colonies without 
expense to the Mother-country. 

One of the most illustrious of Englislunen spoke of 
the plantation of a colony as an " heroic work." 
Li such works, the great men of Bacon's time de- 
lighted to engine ; and, for many years afterwards, 
the spirit of colonizing held possession of the highest 
lanks in this country. Nearly all our old colonies 
were projected and bounded by men of the first 
Nation in point of property, birth, or personal qua- 
lities. The author, he may be termed, of British 
colonization in America, was Sir Walter Raleigh; 
not to say Queen Elizabeth, who took a personal 
hil^rest in the subject. Virginia was founded by 
{h& Earls of Salisbury, Suffolk^, Southampton, Pem- 
\m&Jdy Lincoln, Dorset, Exeter, and Montgomery, 

B 
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Viscount Lisle, the Lords Howard de Walden, Bi- 
shop of Bath and Wells, Zouche, Delawarr, Mont- 
eagle, Ewre, Sheffield, Grey, Chsuidos, Oampton, 
Petre, Stanhope, and Garew ; not to mention a great 
number of the most eminent gentry. Maryland was 
founded by Cecilius, Lord Baltimore, The colony 
of Massachusetts was founded by Sir Henry Rose- 
Well, Sir John Young, and their associates. Wil- 
liam Penn, the fouwj^r oi Pennsylvania, embarked a 
fortune in the undertaking, and obtained his charter^ 
as is therein set forth, ^' in consideration of the 
divexB services of his lazier Sir William Penn, and 
particularly his coBdnct, coura^, and discrctian, ui 
that signal victory fought and obtained against the 
Dutch fleet, in the year 1585" Carolina was 
founded by Lord High Chancellor Clarendon, ihe 
Duke of Albemarle, Earl Craven, Lord Berkeley, 
the then CSuuicellor of the EsdieqiMr, Lord Ashly^ 
and Sir George Carteret, Yice-CSMUttbeilain; uil 
the constitatioii of gevexttment for, t^s province 
was drawn up by John Locke, Georgia wm 
founded by Yisc^miit F&Ktnl^ aod sereial otiMr 
peraOBs of coaditioD. It would be easy to multiply 
0uch eJ:ample8 ; but tfatse aie sitffieieiit to justify ihe 
as8erli<m, that it was once a pcractice with the Idad* 
mg men of this ooontry to take an a<?tive part in tfai 
€aloniza;doa of distant lands. And the fushion was 
a^ood one for England. 

For th<n^ at tibe iinie of which we speak, tl^ii 

mm ample roaia in Hob ismmtary for an increasky 

'inas^ it toaghi y«t he shown that c^e mait 
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came of the increase of people in this country kat 
been tiie x)ianiatien ef distant eoloniee. At ihit 
ttme wken EKzabetli granted to tke Inrotker-in-law 
et fta^igii^ie first oliarter for Britiah coloniza^^OD, 
tibe wsBfts of tke peo]^, and even of the soyereign 
of fii^laiid, were confined to objects eadi as would 
new be considered fitti^ for only a half-ciyilized 
race. The qtKen herself trod upon reeds, fastened 
Iter clothes with wooden skewers, and fed upon beef, 
salt fish, and beer. The richer classes could expoid 
their income from land <nily in a rude hospitality, 
whi<^ ocmsisted bnt of quantity without yariety, 
and had no eth^ elkct tibau to 8n|qM>rt retainers in 
a rough plenty. Nothing could wdl be coarser 
than the food and clothing of the great body of the 
people. Bvt aleng with the ^nignrtiion of EngHsh- 
inen to distant lands, new productions were dis» 
eerered, and sent home in exchange for products of 
domestie industry. It was then that we began to 
be a manufacturing and connnertial nation. Who 
cSmll estnnate the infiuence upon the industry, not 
only of Ei^land, but of Europe, of the cultiyation 
rf sugar, tobacco, and cott<Mi, in America ? These 
are but a few of the many new productions arising 
from ix>lonizdtion, which haye gradually, through 
Hie istimuhts of new deasres, so improved the useful 
arts in England, ihat of i^riculture included, that 
enr population has condnuaQy increased with a coiw 
fimtal deerea8e,-^the grand test of social adyano^ 
Bent,— in ihe proportion of hands employed in 
nisii^ Ibed lor ihe whole society. Bristid wHh 

B2 
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4 PRINCIPLES OP COLONIZATION. 

her West-India trade, Liverpool with her trans- 
atlantic commerce, the modem towns of Lancasliire 
with their manufactures of the raw produce of Ame- 
rica ; what are these but manifest results of British 
colonization ? " Ships, colonies, and commerce V 
It is to these that England is chiefly indebted for 
her pre-eminent wealth, and even for the greatness 
of her domestic numbers. The old fashion of colo- 
nizing was, therefore, a very good one for this 
country. 

It would be interesting to trace the causes of a 
state of opinion in this country, under which, at tlie 
beginning of the present century, the spirit of colo- 
nizing had nearly expired. We have -room for only 
a few remarks on the subject. 

As soon as colonization had stimulated the in- 
dustry of England to produce enormous wealth, it 
became easy to raise the means of a great public 
expenditure. This great public expenditure pro- 
vided for the younger branches of the aristocracy, 
who, till then, had been accustomed to seek their 
fortunes in colonial and commercial enterprise. The 
disastrous war with our settlements in America, 
which, until their chartered rights were invaded, 
had been devoted in allegiance to the sovereignty of 
England, naturally rendered the subject of colonies 
unpopular. The vast expense, too, of conquering 
foreign colonies, which now became the fashion, and 
the constant outlay for governing these emanations 
from despotic states, which, vndely differing from 
our own self-planted and self-supporting colonies, 
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were incapable of managing their own local affiiirSy 

— the costliness, in a word, of provinces obtained 

by conquest, made an impression unfavonrable to 

colonization properly so called. In the next place, 

as the manners and sentiments of Europe became 

milder and more humane, negro slavery — ^the oS- 

spring of a system of colonization which took no 

account of the influence of great cheapness of land 

in preventing free labour for hire, and giving value* 

to slaves— came to be regarded with abhorrence iik 

this country, and brought a kind of odium upon 

colonies in general. Finally, towards the close of 

the last century, the method of penal transportation 

was matured into a system, and used as the meam 

of founding colonies; whence it inevitably happened 

that colonization and crime, emigration and disgrace, 

were associated and confounded in common opinion. 

On the whole, therefore, the modem indifference, or- 

rather repugnance to colonizalion, appears to be- 

sufficiently explained. 

Notwithstanding, however, all these unfavourable' 
circumstances, the spirit of colonizing has revived 
within the last few years. It will not be difficult to 
account for this recent change. 

A long period of peace, great improvements in 
medicine, especially in treating the diseases of 
children, and various social ameliorations by which 
the rate of mortality has been much decreased in 
Great Britain ; these circumstances, and others of a 
different kind but like tendency, such as a malad- 
ministration of the English poor-law, and the increase 
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oi coitier tesiuces ia I^elaod, which ha^e ^icoura|^d 
l&e growth of excessiye numbers ; the existeiLce in 
l^(Mrt of a pop^ation sup^akbunda&t in propoition to 
employm^eit, or^ at all eyents, a more hnmane dift- 
peeitiMi in the higher classes to take an interest ia 
the well-being of i^e common people^ has gradnaUy 
ecaiqneved a once-pceyailing dislike to emigEa^ion^ 
and the vaert regions of waste Irai natniaUy fertile 
land in our colonies are coming to be regarded as the 
proper patsimonj of the labcMOing daeses. It hae 
also beeai discovered since the peace, that capital 
jnay be supeiabnndant as well as population — that 
with yearly-augmented means of producing capita^ 
hut without the means oi enlarging the domestic 
fi^d for its employment^ — ^that portion of cs^tal 
which is supecabufidant at home, will, at all events^ 
be transferred to other countries.; and that it is far 
better to employ such ci^tal with pro£t in l^tidi 
coloi^es and colonisation, than to waste it, as t^M, 
perhaps hundreds of millions have been utteriy 
wasted sinoe the peace, in foreign loans and other 
undertakings whieh yi^ no return. Cofl^>etition 
at heme leads naturally to eolonization abroad. The 
competition of labour with labour, fesultii^ in low 
wages, and ihe competition oi capitid with capital, 
which is the cause of low profits nxkd interest, inevi- 
tably difi|>ose both ika class of kbourers and the 
elass of capitalists to turn to our colonies, where, hy 
reason of an unlimited fidd for the employment of 
•capital and lalxmr, both wages and profits toe com- 
paratiyely very high. Not sae labourers and caj»- 
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tiUfiis, ugoaUj so-called, the oaly rltwog who msttat 
fioBi severe cempetitioia. It extends to all the pro- 
lessienal elassw; nay^ eren to persons (rf raak wai 
i&riMM&y who have laige ianilies to proTide for. A 
swam of dergjHken, lawyers, medieal Baen, offieeia 
dt thaanny and iiar?y, and even of the geiUry aad the 
youBger ohildr^B (k the nobility, may be said to 
Uve by awatohing the bread out of each other*^ 
numthSy-^-aad all for want of rooaa* It f<dlowa thai 
the attention of these daases is also direct^ to Hmo 
colonks, whexe, in the extrasieii of caviUaed society 
to desert places, there is aB^»le spaee Ua gaining 
wealth and distiactien. 

But let us admit that, without aa importsttl 
change in our system of eofeinzbg waste lands, pev» 
SOBS of cultivation and refinement would soaveely 
profit in peace of mind, though they might in pockety 
by emigration to the colonies. We will not deny 
that, in general, a society tna^lanted from one of 
the d^Qsely-peopled couAtnes of Eun^, to one in 
which there was a wide extent of unoccupied lai»d» 
has degttUffated after its r^movaU Such a socie^ 
^munonly falls back into the primitive state,-**to 
that backward stage in the social progi?es8 when 
p%e^ one, or nearly e\exy one, is a cultivator on his 
own aocount,-**where, except by means of slavery, 
theos ia little or no combination of labour, a general 
m«aM>touy of occupatioii, scarce any division of em* 
plojmenis, but little surplus produce, if any, and 
tiMffelbce neithsr means nor motive for exchangOi 
wluchia the gnmd incentive to the accumulatioa of 
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wealth. In most cases, this evil tendency of great 
cheapness of land has been corrected by another evil j 
namely, slavery. As slaves cannot obtain land, 
whetiier it be cheap or dear, they may be made to 
work in combination, to divide their employments, 
and to raise a large surplus produce for exchange* 
The greater part, by far, of the surplus produce of 
America, which has come to Europe during the last 
two or three centuries, was raised by the combined 
labour and divided employments of slaves, — ^by 
labour which never would have been combined, and 
employments which never would have been divided, 
if every labourer had been free to cultivate, by him^ 
self and for himself, his own piece of ground. 
Negroes have not been the only daves in America, 
or other modem colonies. Even those European 
colonies in America which forbad slavery by name, 
obtained bond-servants who had been kidnapped in 
Europe, and were really employed as slaves ; and 
the large surplus produce of our Australian colonies, 
which import and export on a greater scale than the 
mother-country in proportion to population, seems 
entirely owing to the combined labour of convict 
slaves,— K)f men who, had they heea free in a country 
where land was .very cheap, would have been all 
isolated cultivators, instead of managing large flocks^ 
which require the constant employment of muiy 
hands in the same work. But these facts are not 
more sure, than the conclusion is plain to which 
they lead. Constant labour in combination^ on which 
depends division of employments, surplus-produce^ 
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and excliange, neyer did or can exist except by one 
or otker of these two means,—- either skvery, or hire. 
With great cheapness of land, .labour for hire is 
necessarily deficient.* It fdlows that, with great 
chea}Mie88 of land, either there will be slavery, or 
society will be in a primitiTe state of comparative^ 
poverty and backward civilization. Universal his- 
tory confirms this view of the subject. Which is 
the nation that has escaped from the primitive state 
€i dbeap land and isolated labour, without und^- 
going slavery? There is not one. On the other hand, 
in every country where, through the increase of 
peof^, land has become scarce and dear, so surely 
has slavery disappeared, and been replaced by the 
system of hired labour. 

It has been commonly supposed, that great cheap- 
ness of land is a necessary attribute of new colonies 
which have been planted in extensive countries. 
But this opinion has no reasonable foundation what- 
ever. The waste territory of the colony is so com- 
pletely at the disposal of government, that land, in 
prveate pottettion Jbr %ue^ may be made either cheap 
or dear, exactly as the government pleases. It has 
indeed been the pleasure of all the colonizing govern- 
m^its of modem Europe, including our own down 
to the year 1831, to make colonial land as cheap as 
possible. The universal custom was to grant land 
with the utmost profusion, in most cases uncondi- 
tionally, and never but on such conditions as were 
easily evaded. Never was there any lack of persons 
ready to accept large grants of land for nothing. In 
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every colony, tkerefoie, from xaedem Bncope, winck 
settled in an exfc^asive ooi^ry, not on! j has free 
labour for hue been searce or uagK^aiaable, but abe 
a great deal n^^e hasA was a^^iropruiied tkait the 
piopnetQiB could use in nsty way. Thus ih» 
eolcmists hai^ bs«ft Baisdueyouslj dispersed^ and 
separated by intef¥«»iB|; traeUr of desevt. BoA 
erils — that of a want of labour fov hire, and ^ak <d 
a wide dispersion — were se oiHM^iououa in one ei tibo 
ly^est colonies founded by England, iJiat we mre 
tempted to lay before the reader the foHewing prae» 
ttc^ aoeeunt ol their ortgin and c<HKBeq[iienee8 : it ia 
taken from the evid^ice of a witness b^ore tbe 
S^eet Committee ef the Heiftse of Ckmimoaa on A0 
Disposal of Colonial Lands, (Sesnim 1836.) 

^^ Chairman. What do yon cmwider the moat 
striking practical case of evU resultuig frem too gxeal 
a proi^ision in graining land 2-^^The most striking 
because it haj^ftens to be ^ke last, is the new seUie« 
ment of Swan Biver, in Western Australia. 

" In what way is that the most striku^^--^Tka4 
colony, which was £oanded wi& a g^ai^ral hope ia 
this country, amcrngst yery intd%ent persons of all 
desoiptions, that it would be a most prospa»«a 
eolony, has all but penahed. It haa net qnUe 
perished, but the pqralation is a griMrt deal less thaa 
the number of em^rants; it has been a dimishing 
popidation ^noe its foundatiim. The greater pari id 
the capital which was taken out (and that was yetj 
large) has disi4[>p^ured altogether, and a great portioii 
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oi the laboureis taken out (and they were a Terjr 
eoBfiid^skl^ nuBabei) have emigrated a second time 
to Yan Diemen 8 Land and New So«ith Wales. Tli# 
muay dkaeters wkkk be£Bll Has colony (for some 
peojde did aerially die c^hnnga:), and the dertmctioft 
cf the colony taken out to the Swan Biver, and the 
oeeend emigiation of the people who w^it out, ap^* 
poff to nae to he accounted for at once hy the maaaer 
in whidi land was granted. The first ^rani coa* 
akted of fiY« hundred thousand acres to an in^vidual* 
Mr. Ped. That grant was marked out upcm iJie 
Biyqp IB En^and — five himdred thousand acres were 
taken round about the port, or landing-plaee. It was 
quite impeoBiblo for Mr. Peel to cmltiyate five hui^ 
dred thousand acres, or a hundredth part of the 
^"aiit ; Imt others were, of course, necessitated to go 
bf^rond his graai, in order to take th^ land. So 
that i^ fir^ c^^eiatien in that colony was to create 
».^ceat desi^ to mark out a large kact <^ land, and 
to aajs * ^^s ^ ^ desert — oo man shall come here-** 
iu> man shati cukiYate this land.' So far dif^pernom 
was produced, because upon the terms on which 
Mr. Peel obtained his land, land was given to the 
others. The governor took uiother hundred thousand 
aene, another peison took ^ghty thousand acres ; 
and the diversion was so great that, i^ last, the 
aettlera did not know where they w^e ; that is, each 
settler knew that he was where he was, but he could 
Bot t^ wh^re any one else was ; axKl, therefore, he 
^d not know his own position. That was why some 
peof^ died c^ hunger; for though th^e was an 
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ample supply of food at the governor's house, the 
settlers did not know where the governor was, and 
the governor did not know where the settlers were. 
Then besides the evils resulting from dispersion, ih&te 
occurred what I consider almost a greater one ; which 
is, the separation of the people, and the want of com- 
binable labour. The labourers, on finding out that 
land could be obtained with the greatest facility,— 
the labourers taken out under contracts, under engage- 
ments which assured them of very high wages, if 
they would labour during a certain time for wages,— 
immediately laughed at their masters. Mr. Peel 
carried out altogether about three hundred persons, 
men, women, and children. Of those three hundred 
persons, about sixty were able labouring men. In 
six months after his arrival, he had nobody even to 
make his bed for him, or to fetch him water from 
the river. He was obliged to make his own bed, 
and to fetch water for himself, and to light his own 
£re. All the labourers had left him. The capital, 
therefore, which he took out, namely, implements of 
husbandry, seeds, and stock, especially stock, imme- 
diately perished. "Without shepherds to take care 
of the sheep, the sheep wandered and were lost; 
were eaten by the native dogs, killed by the natives, 
and by some of the other colonists ; very likely by 
his own workmen; but they were destroyed: his 
seeds perished on the beach; his houses were of no 
use; ,his wooden houses were there in frame, in 
pieces, but could not be put together, and were 
therefore quite useless and rotted on the beach* 
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TIlis was the case with the capitalists generally. 
The liCbourers, obtaining land very readily, and 
ranning about to &x upon locations for themselyes, 
and to establish themselTes independently, very soon 
separated themselves into isolated fiunilies, into what 
BMiy be termed cottiers with a very large extent of 
land; something like the Irish cottiers, but having, 
instead of a very small piece of land, a large extent 
of land. Every one was separated, and very soon 
fell into the greatest distress. Falling into the 
greatest distress, they returned to their masters, and 
insisted upon the fulfilment of the agreements upon 
which they had gone out ; but then Mr. Peel said, 
* All my capital is gone ; you have ruined me by 
deserting me, by breaking your engagements ; and 
you now insist upon my observing the engagements 
when you yourselves have deprived me of the means 
of doing so.' They wanted to hang him, and he ran 
away to a distance, where he secreted himself for a 
time, till they were carried oflF to Van Diemen's 
Land, where they obtained food, and where, by the 
way, land was not obtainable by any means with so 
great facility as at the Swan Eiver." 

The unfortunate case of Western Australia has 
proved a most useful " example to deter." In the 
year 1831, Lord Howick, being Under Secretary for 
the Colonies, introduced a totally new method of 
colonizing waste lands. This is the system, accord- 
ing to .which, alone, as it appears to us, colonies 
planted in extensive countries may be rendered a 
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smtal^ residence for peroons of cultivatioii imd le&ne^ 
Bient; and as ^is is also the system ptoposed for 
ihe eontemplated settlemei^ in New Zealand, H 
requires paiticttl^r notice. We e^ll wyw endeavoirr 
to describe it, showing, as we proceed, wiiat fesve 
been its practical results. 

The grand ol^ect of an improved system in Hm 
^sposal of waste bind. Was so to xeguhite tbe supply 
of new land by tbe real wants of the colonists, as 
fliat land should never be either superabundant or 
deficient, either too cheap or too dear. And it wa« 
soon perceived, upon inqmry, that the due proparti<Hi 
between people and land mi^t be constantly secured, 
by abandoning altogether the system of gnmU^ aawi 
requiring an uniform price per acre for all new land 
without exception. If the price be not too low. It 
deters speculators from obtaining land with a view 
to leaving their property in a desert state, and thus 
prevents injurious dispersion : ft also, by compeffing 
every labourer to work for wages until he has saved 
the only means of {obtaining land, insures a suppty 
of labour for hire. If, on the other hand, the price 
be not too high, it neither confines the settlers 
within a space inconveniently narrow, nor does it 
prevent the thrifty labourer from becoming a land- 
owner after working some time for wages. 

K. mrfiSkdent, but not more than sufficient, prieeibt 
all new land, is the main feature of ^onew system 
of colonkaiti(m. It obviates every species of bondage; 
by jnxmding combinaHle labour, it renders indnsirj^ 
-^ly prodoctiTe,. and SHnntaiBS both high wages aui 
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Mgb prints; k makes <Im ^t^n^ras attraetivie iift 
possible, both to capitalists and to labourers; and 
Bot JDMfdy te iii«se, but i^, hy bestofrmg on the 
cqiony tibe better »ttrib«ites cf ba old society, to those 
mko haTe a distaste for the primii^ve condition of 
iufw colonies heretofore. But this is not all. 

Tko^h the sole infect of the price be to secure the 
jaeet desbahie p^port^on between people and hmd, 
&e plan of sel^g has tl^ fother incidental rmult : 
it ^oduces a rerenve. llie rcf^enve which the 
United Stotes obtain hy ihe sale of waste land, at 
the litde moce than nominal price of 5#. ^^, per 
aoie, amounts ^ about 4,6^,0001?. sterling a-year. 
InJSTew iSoath Wales, where the upset piiceof waste 
Tamd soid by anetioiL is only 5#. per acre, where the 
y^pnlation does not exceed ei^ty thousand souls, 
wiiere Lord Howick's i^^lations did not take effect 
till 18^ and where, before tln^ land had been 
^«Bled with iMrofbsionr—^hesuin of between 300,000i?. 
^m^ 400y§00i^. has been obtamed by thcrsales of waste 
lasid, iSkd the ^itore teveeme ham this source is esti- 
mftted, by competent judges, at not less ^aa 
d80,06C^. a-ye«-. la the sewest British colony, 
South Australia, which is scaro^ foimded, sales of 
waste hmd, at the rate of 12», per acre, have produced 
mbout ^,600/. And m the Bik^stk N<nrth Americali 
celeiiies, whefe land was port^ssdy pr&mted until 
1831, the new plan of selling produces a revenue, 
^iriBeh, th<m||h we caimot asceitain its amoimt, is so 
Ittge as to harveoocaaoned aai entirely new demand 
imihepKiiofthecolottiats; namely, that the whole 
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entignu^ ike emigfftikm fund m&y be made to 
^mgmemt 'tibe eolomal popi;^atioii at ihe greatest pos* 
^i2j^ rate— ^tibttt by ^ekctmg for ^»i|^nuito to b# 
eo^veyed by tkat fmd^ grownup but y^HiHg peraoai 
in aa equal preportiea ef the sejces, the Biaxffltiim 
of eieot may be preduced mih a giTen eaqpeadbuBCi 
The general effects ef «iiek a s^eotioii have hem 
deseribed as fellows^ — 

^^ SiqqposiiAg all tbe pe(^>le braii|B^t to ihe/ocdon|f 
witb tbe purckaae-^no&ey oi wm^ land to.be ye«i^ 
men -and wott^n in equal ntiBibers^ let uft «ee 
^pdiat tbe e;Seot weuld be en tbe oelonial p^palaimk 
At tbe ei:bd oC twenty years aft«t tbe lomidatmi e€ 
TirgiBia, tbe imab^ oi oc^enwte was abeat 180^; 
ihosgb, durua^ the tiv^enty yeom, nei^ly '20^00&f«iv 
pene bad reached the settlemeBt* line mpkd d»* 
^ceaee ef pc^^tlatien was, as I ha^e eadesrottied to 
diew elsewbei^, ewmg chiefly to tbe mmry ef the 
pelometo ; but it wae partly ewmg alse to tbio- tha4 
of the 20;000 amigsants a veiy small prc^rtkm omkf 
consisted of females. So thut, eren if the ^b^Ak^ 
had piefl|>exed from tbe beginning, the numb^p of 
^oleoiste weuld ptebably ha«« been less^ at the^nd 
^ ^eikty yemHf than the mmib^ of emiipBaato 
^onimf that period. 

'' The settl^Bcient of Bew SoiitiL Wales has so te 
^xoqpNered from ihe heffm^Mif^ that no em has evar 
found it difficult to maintain a family; yet the pe^«la« 
tkm of the oehwiy isneihu^likeaaipeatasthe mim- 
berpfeni^^eantar Bat why? sini^ybeoanseyofiheio 
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p^rsoBt^ hj fur ike gnaaber Mtm b flt wwv omo ; $mA 
Ihst^ of t^ w«meB wIm cofspoied the wnilltr mam^ 

lko«e penoos eMMicrled of HMB aBdwMMn in e^fval 
ptoportiMs, Imi of a xaidAe age^ ike popttlatras of 
&e cdioBf T^^ Mi kftTo beoa aradi gNnkn tltsa 
M is; ¥i^ if thef kad eomnied oHinly tri yoxmg 
cov^es, wlio luid jasi readied Um age of pnb^iy, 
ike popnlatm of the ookoj would hare advanoed 
ym/ik mLwpnsmg lapidiij. Beolu)Mig tlie nmnher of 
twiigfMite m eaeh jear ai two tko«MBi<]^ thcve eeeni 
to bo gxiNnide for betieving, thai if all these had been 
fmamg eei^>Ie% joet arrived at tho i^ of pnbertf, 
the pepv^tioB of HtB^oLcmy wenid by ihhi time hare 
awoantcd to neadiy five handled thonaandy huiead 
ef ]ts«etnal wnonnt^ leai than fifty thoOiand; thai 
the progress ei p opnkf i e n, and, we nay add, cf 
eelemaatien, wonld hav^been ten timea aa gsent aa 
it haa beea^ with the same ^yntby for btingii^ people 
to tho o^ny. At pDeatnt, toe^ the pioportien of 
yott^ people hi New Senth Waka ia rather «idec 
than erev tiio nanal rale*; wheaeMs in the aappeacd 
eaoe, tho {Hfi^rtiea of yonng people wenld hate 
been Tery mnch greater than it eter haa been in ai^ 
hninan ae^ety ; and aoeoidk^ of eocnae, to thia 
gnsat proportion of yonng peepie, wenld haye been 
thepaoapecteffbtnTOineeeaaer * • • • « 

^^ Ia any colony, the immediate dik^t of aelee^g 
^j^ftmg mK^^ for en^^nttion wodkl be to dinrifiish 
^veay HMclh i&e ordinary coat of addmg to ^ke popn* 
Lofthneolony. The pannige of yon^ cot^ka 
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would not coet more Uum that of any other class, or 
of all classes mixed ; but, along ¥rith the young 
couples, the colony would obtain the greBiest pos- 
siUe germ of future increase. The settlers of New 
South Wales, who, in the course of a few years, 
have made that colony to swarm with sheep, did 
not import lambs or old sheep ; still less did they 
import a large proportion of rams. They have 
imported altogether a very small number of sheep, 
compared with the vast number now in the colony. 
Their object was the production in the colony of 
the greatest number of sheep by the importation oi 
the least number, or, in oth^ words, at the least 
cost ; and this object they accomplished by select* 
ing for importation those animals which, on account 
of their sex and age, were fit to produce the greatest 
number of young in the shortest time. If a like 
selection were made of the persons to be brought to 
a colony with the purdbase-money of waste land, 
the land bought, it is evident, would become as 
valuable as it could ever become, much more quickly 
than if the emigrants should be a mixture of persons 
of all ages. In the former case, not only would the 
emigrants be, all of them, of the most valuable class 
as labourers, but they would be of a class fit to 
produce the most rapid increase of people in the 
colony; to create, as soon as possible, in places now 
desert, a demand for food, for the raw materials of 
manufactures, for accommodation land, and for build- 
ing-ground. The buyer of new land, therefore, 
would have his purchase-money laid out for him in 
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the way best of all cakmkted to be of service to 
^jm » « * * ]^ bringing none but young 
grown-up persons, the maximum of value would be 
dbtaiined for any given outlay. But this is not alL 
The greatest quantity of labour would be obtained 
more easQy than a less quantity. The natural time 
<if marriage is a time of change, when two persons, 
just united for life, must, neariy always, seek a new 
home. The natural time of marriage, too, is one 
when the mind is most disposed to hope, to ambi- 
tion, to undertakings whidi require decision and 
energy of purpose. Marriage produces great anxiety 
<br the future, and a very strong desire to be better 
off in the worid for the sake of expected ofi^ring. 
Of what class are composed those numerous streams 
of emigrants, which flow continually from the 
eastern to the outside of the western states of Ame^ 
rica, by channels longer and rougher than the voyage 
horn England to the eastern states ? Not of single 
men, nor' of old people, nor of middle-aged parents 
dragging children along with them, but, for the 
most part, of young couples, just married, seeking a 
new home, fondly assisting and -encouraging each 
other, strong in health and spirits ; not driven from 
their birth-place by fear of want, but attracted to a 
new place by the love of independence, by a senti- 
ment of ambition, and, most of all perhaps, by 
anxiety for the welfare of children to come. This, 
then, is the class of people that would be most easily 
attracted to a colony by high wages and still better 
prospects. Others would be willing to come, if. 
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ike old eowKtry co-epend^ng mii&k ike MbiqF, all m 
Ae old eoxmixY ^^^*^^*^ wvUnlBfioniied of the a^kws* 
tagetof«ittigniffcio«i: battlMee woaldbeiaoslmMn^; 
iihieao would he iMt saeccif wiiHag, tat taoMma t» 
iWie. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ ]^ tbo ptoposed odMiott of c w Mgiuate , MOg »- 
0fm^ astkegMi^beat^fQiintttfofiieKef fronoxoMnve 
mmbem wovid ta co mpiiood In Hke wmaw^ of ibe 
kaet nua^r <tf IMOfie, tlie ittaniiNH& <^ goodi&i»m 
emiffOLimu would bo ob^wBod, not ooly with tfie 
mmuBimi of oott, hot, wlMit k lur i«oie mpor^taa^ 
widiikoimiiHBMiofpaMMfeeliiigo. AMtlmt^ 
psoph and j^mag Mldxen oiiff^ iiioi» than other 
people fiom a kmg iwyago, would he aToided. '^ooe 
onljr wodid fonotvo who weee afeeadjr on the move 

40 a BOW home ; Aoee oi^ to whoaa, on aceowat of 
tiuoryonth andainiiMd 8pkite,eepftiai]Oft£Fombiitli^ 
{daoe W6«ld he the least paioftil ; ihoee only, who 
hfA jnet f»med the deaiaeat eoiMiexieD, and one aet 
%o be eeireied, but to be made happy hf theur le* 
ttoral. And Ak, the least degvee of painful lee&i^, 
would be sttUbfed hy the emallegt possible numb^ 
ofpe<^. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

^ 1^^ fenude would have a speeial pvoteetor ffon 
the moament of her d^arture firom home. Xo mm. 
wcwH hftTO a»3r excuse for dieeohtte habite. ML 
the erik which hanre «o often sprung from a d»pio- 
porMon between the eexee, would be aroided. Ev^y 
pair of ^EBigrante would haTe the strongest motivee 
^or industry, steadiness, and thrift. In a colony 
ftus peoj^d, there would searoely ever be any 
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tist^ men or dmf^ irMMent naariy tiie whok po» 
poktioa would cowifli of Buyrried umb «kl wobmb^ 
boy» and giii^ ind dukben. Foi hum^ TMn» tba 
proportioii of •kildMnto growm-«p people wovld \m 
g g o*to t tbMi WAS erer knowii meo 6lMm, Ham, Mui 
J hy h ot , wem awrmwidod b j their Uttie oms. Tho 
Qplei^ would be m kameme mmmy, «»d, all being 
et eeee wttibmii beiag eeeittaied, would affrad tho 
finest opportunity that ever oocurred, to see wluit 
ma^ be done £» aeciety by umTeraal edueadon. 
jOnt muet be a narrow breaet, in which the \mt 
eenridcration doea not caiae aome geneaoua emotion**." 

Secondly, mAm m an eetabliahod eohmy, idiaea 
tiie pmwua granrtng o£ lead had eauaad ao great an 
eseeaa oC kod in paoperttcm to people, ihot the new 
•yniem oonld jwt be expected to operate very eieo* 
tiiiB^ £ar aome time, or in £aun£ng a colany faefoaei 
ihe new ayetem had come mto operataon at ally-*r4ia 
both or eMier of Aeee oaaea» tiJM whole effioi of thnt 
^F^item may be produced ai onoe, by moane of ani^ 
mpttA^ ^futurs salei of Lmd, — by measa of raanng 
money for em^;rati0n on the aecunty of future salea* 
fab the eaee df foundij^ a ecdeny, there would be 
ieaa call for thus aatioipaiittg fiitnre eales, if tim 
oapbaliata about to emigrate ahould purduwe land 
before their dep«rture, and ahould ao ^Kmde aa 
emigration fUnd lor the incipient colony : or rather 
ihia eonme would be, ia &ct, aa antie^wiion of 

\Mngimd and Amiriotu 
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future sales — a sale by anticipation. If the sum 
obtMned hy it were sufficient for the purposes <^ 
the colony, any other mode of anticipation would be 
unnecessary; but if not, or if at any other time a 
greater want of labourers should occur than could bo 
immediately supplied by the current sales of lanjl, 
then future sales might be properly anticipated, by 
means of a loan for emigration secured on the produce 
of future sales. 

Such is the whole system which the legislature 
has guaranteed for the new colony of South Aus- 
tralia. We have yet to show that this system affords 
the means of establishing colonies without any charge 
upon the goTemment of the mother-country. 

The prospect of a con^ual supply., of labour in 
due proportion to every increase of appropriated 
land, has led to the expectation that industry wiU 
be very productive in South Australia, and there- 
fore that the means of raising a public revenue will 
increase continually with the progress of population 
and settlement; and this belief has enabled the 
commissioners under the South Australian act, having 
authority for that purpose, to anticipate the future 
public revenue of the colony, by raising upon thai, 
security a loan for public objects. They are also 
authorized to give as a collateral or jcnnt security 
for loans raised for public objects, the future produce 
of sales of land. Upon this joint security, they 
have actually raised ample funds for establishing 
and governing the first settlements. The requisite 
funds, in short, for all purposes, have been provided 
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hy the £rat settlers and others who think well of 
their undertaking. South Australia does not even 
appear in the estimates laid hefore Parliament. 
With a view to the same end, it is proposed to 
adopt the same means in the present instance*. 

* The new British system of colonization has been fully 
described in the publications of which a list follows: — 

Sketch of a Proposal far eokniMing Auttralatia, 1829. 

A Letter from Sydney, the principal town cf Auitrakuia^ 
Edited by B. Gouger. 1829. 

A Statement of the Principles and Objects of a proposed 
Society for the cure and prevention of Pauperism, by means qf 
, Systematic Colomxation. 1830. ' 

A Letter to the JRt. Hon. Sir George Murray, on Systematic 
Cohmization ; by Charles Tennant, Esq. M. P. 1830. 

Lettras to Viscount Howiek in the Spectator newqpi^r* 
1831-2. 

Proposed to his Majesty'* s Government for founding a Colony 
oh the South Coast of Australia, 1831. 

Plan for a Company to be established for founding a Colony 
m Southern Australia, 1831. 

Letiere fonmng part of a Correspondence teith Nassau Wm» 
Senior, Esq*, concerning Systentatie Colonisation ; by Charies 
Tennant^ Es^., M. P. 1831. 

A Lecture on Colonization, delivered before the Literary 
Association at the London Tavern, Dec, 5th 1831 ; by B. D. 
Hanson, Esq. 1832. 

EmigraHon and Colonization, A Speech delivered at a 
general meeting of the National Colonization Society in June, 
ISaO, by William Hutt, Esq., M. P. 1^2. 

England and America, A comparison of the Social and 
Political State of the Two Countries, 1833. / 

The New British Province of South Australia; with an 
account of the Principles, Objects, Plan, and Prospects of the 
Colony. 1834. 
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CthmitraMan ( pmrtiomiariif m Somikerm AmairaUmf \j- 
ColMel Chad«( Jmum Najpier, C* B. 1836» 

ColommiHcn tf South Australia; by IL Xoirens^ i<<99«t< 
F.R.S.^ Chairman of the Colonization Commissionerg torn 
South Australia. 1835. 

First Annual Report of the ColoniMaHon CfomnUssioners for 
S^uih Austraiia, OrdeMd by the House eC €oiBmon» to be 
inrinted^ 25th July, 1636* 

Report from ih§ Seitct CkmmUse/ I^ute qf CotmmmJ on 
tkg XHspotal qf Lands in the British Oolonieg, together mth 
&he Minutes of Evidence and Appendix, lfi36. 

The First Step to a Poor Law for Irefdmd^ by Henry 
Qeofge W«rd« Ea^^ M. P. ia37* 
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OUMFTWM IL 

CITSXJZATI0K OF TJSS NEW ZEALAKDBBft. 

y»tBral «M» ^ tSi» N«w ZMtadect— Tbcir cffMcUj lor 
. dTilizatioD-^Imprcwad by Intercourae with a soperior rac* 
— Actual British colomasatios of Kew Zealaad—Suggeetion 
for establishiag law hi New Zealand — Prcqposed measure 
noi MM of mere Cekmizalkn) \m/t m deiSberate and 8jrtte» 
malSe plvi lor pfteserfing and eiviliziiig the aalire race* 

BacvBBOio <iQt A ttosMiii to tbe gi«ai revenue 
wUdi tibe United IStotrs <[eriY« from the nle of 
^KMie lasd^ to tbo etiii greoier aeTomte, in pro|>eff- 
^n to people, derrred from thoi sonree in New 
SooOl Woiet, nd to tlM meceas time fiyr of the seH: 
anpportiag tkovgli minit ookmj of Sontk AuBtrnfij.^ 
It may be saM t^ die eyvtem of eoloniaitio« yMt^ 
ham boen sei on fe<^ lyy Lord Hoviek's regiyo.tioBO 
jmd iJie South AustraHaa act, is no longer under 
esqperunent merely, but tbat its merits bare been 
snffiei^ttly' Meer^itted hy expenence. In the appli- 
cation, tberefore, of that system to New ZeaiuMl, 
tiiere is no sueb m&y^ty aa reqtunes aa apology for 
its a^ption. But in edectuig New Zeidaad aa a 
#^ to whidi tbat system nuiy be Tery beaefidaUy 
extended, tbe AcAoeiatioa bare bad an db^ect yddA 
may be described as altogether new,-<-^bat oi 
yeelamiiiigaaid cnliiTaliiig a moral wUdemess,— that 
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of civiliziiig a barbarous people by means of a deli- 
berate plan and systematic efforts. This, indeed, 
will be an experiment; for, tbougb profes^ons of a 
desire to civilize barbarians have often been nsed as 
pretexts for oppressing and exterminating them, no 
attempt to improve a savage people, by means of 
colonization, was ever made deliberately and syste-> 
matioally. The success Of such an experiment must 
in a great measure depend on the natural capacity 
of the inferior race for improvement. It will be 
seen that, in this respect, the native inhabitants of 
New Zealand are superior to most, if nOt all 
thoroughly savage people. 

The New Zealanders are a thorohghly savugo 
people. Very few in proportion to their territory; 
they are divided into a number of small and com^ 
pletely independent tribes, almost perpetually at 
war with each other. Excepting some few tribes^ 
who, through their intercourse with Europeans, 
have advanced considerably in the acquisition of 
new wants, they scarcely cultivate the earth, and 
are often exposed to famine. They make war, 
sometimes in order to obtain provisions by plunder, 
sometimes from motives of revenge only: and the 
common result of their warfare is the extermination 
of the conquered tribe, partly in battle or by mas- 
sacre afterwards, and in part by carrying off the 
survivors and reducing them to slavery. A New 
Zealand slave appears to be the most miserable being 
on the face of the earth. The women, as amongst 
iM savages, are treated with barbarous inhumanity; 
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a3id tliete ^an be no doubt wbateyer of the canni- 
balism of the New Zealanders. 
. It is equally certain, however, that these poor 
savages have a remarkable capacity for becoming 
civilized^— a peculiar aptitude for being improved by 
inteitcouree with civilization. In physical conforma- 
tion, and in the natural faculties of the mind, they 
seem not inferior to any race ; nor does there appear 
any iiepugnance between the New Zealanders and 
Europeans, such as to forbid the hope of an amalga- 
mation of the two races by marriage. On the 
cpntraiy, judging from the civilizing influence <^ 
missionary schools upon the youth of both sexes, 
and according to the opinion of observant Eng- 
lishmen who have long resided in the country, 
there is good reason to hope that, under favourable 
circumstances, future generations of Europeans and 
natives may intermarry and become one people. In 
all parts of the two islands, and especially in the 
northern peninsula of the North Island, where the 
greatest number of Europeans are permanently 
settled, the natives have been greatly improved. A 
good many have become Christians, and the cha* 
iracter of a far greater number have been softened by 
the tesH^lung. and example of English missionaries. 
We must refer to subsequ^dt pages for some very 
interesting details on this point. Wheresoever there 
has been intercourse with Europeans, the natives 
have acquired new wants, and strive to supply them 
by such exertions as most savages seem to be incap- 
able of making. They easily practise many of the 
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nmM art»; ifaey lea^ily woA as Iftbottters tot hket 
they make excellent mkfv and ifi^tt^is; trnder ike 
directioB of Eii|^lkih setters, ibey gatber and git)w 
masy comfltodkm fet dkrfMBt markets; t&ejr eviM 
bdiid Tends of Ektropeaa emntnwtwn; ia siniMi 
plaooi ilwj MT« a eaphai, and \my asd aeil as 
tnideia; and im tkeae plaecw, wkese ihej Iwi^ 
banwd io Takw tlie nalxtiiikiD of p tq pgity , Utey 
dooalf dienre the l^eaefita of ngfular go f w i mi eafe 
But the pietwre of tiaicur faitereo wr a e with cst^ned 
a, has itv darit aider also; and a retj bbusk o&e H 
m, New Zeafand is alieadf ptaiMty ooloiiBed bf 
ISu^^miamOi. The nmhef of foitiah rab^eets Mitied 
then iAl895y was e tf tha at e d aifteai^ twotiiOttMMBij 
and of th«M, horn oae hvadred and ifljr, to two 
Imadnd wen aspyoaad to be timarway t^Som^ m 
CQ»nctawhohadefl(iq»edfpomya»I>iMM^a Lead 
andNewSovthWaka^ BeaideatiMsejeNJ^^thifoam 
amnenna aoj a mmi a the erewa of tntdii^ attd 
wfrnlaig Toa wiai oon i e of wfa>iii ase g«Mfatty to bo 
lottBd in vi08t 0i Hm bi^ and luurbomn «f bolii 
klanda. Hm mnibct, bedi of set^en aad so^offin* 
eta, is oontianiaMf iMaroaini^. There is «o law, aeo 
awt h oiity ef any kxad to lettnift eitiier daai iroia 
Mlewi^f the iiiyJa ai of their own BMfe wfl. 
InagiHethaitiie hrwawefo aospeBded in fiagkfld 
for 4 BBeathl B7 imagiBiDf ihiay it wiA be Madii 
stood tiist the Buaawaf ocmneti are aei Ae otif 
eiaaa of Bntiah aahjeota who profoa ewae to tho 
MKthreB. TheeriBMai^^mit the natifwoniinitted 
b^aoBoaqptaiBiaefEaiiflMhTCOeiels, aie ao atfocioao 
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US to \» hsaHy cnedible. With the ezoep^a ti 
SL few imssioDaries iil<me cecaer of one of tke i^aB4% 
and a few well-diaposed aeMsn m, yarioii* pmrtt of 
both islands, the British cok^daers of New Zea^ukd 
«eem to vie wi^ each other in comiiefftctiiig th« 
good which the natives havie nnqnestioMbly deriv'ed 
firom their mtexcomse wiih etyilization. There is 
scaicelj a harbour ei ei^r ishmd, not infested wiUi 
lawless Englishmen of <»ie class or other. Thej^ 
encourage the natural V|ces of the nativeSy and teach 
them new ones. In makii^ bargains for land, for 
labour, and for the natural prodnetiona of the country^ 
th^ practise Upon the natives everjr species of deki'> 
SOB and firand, not unfrequeatly j^atning thek ends 
b J pretendii^ to ha^ authority fona the Brituli 
goyemaieni. They promote and tahe part in natiya 
wars and nafl8saa:e. They hav« ifttead dasMss 
over idl Ae ooatfts of New Zealand, 4aid have alsa 
ili&cted the natives w^ a taste for ardent spints^ 
They neaily deserve a nane wUch has been ^vcn 
tiba»— 4hal of '' Devil's miswcAaries/' 

So long as five years age^ the kwlesa den^ ^ 
Eoglishnen in New Zealand a^raotcd the netioe of 
mr|;oveniHieni; and « bill was hnm^ into Ihe 
House ^ i^ottuMDs (by Lovd HowiekX which had 
Idt its o^^ect to place British •ubjeeta in that eoiu^vy 
under the restraints of British law; bi^ for wkai 
reason we know not, the iheasure was abandoned, 
and an ^ftoor vraa appoimied to veskb at ike Bay of 
Islisids, as sopte ifi ^ ^edL upon Bt^sh aettkty 
aad n^mumm. Withs^i any physeal Inee^ l»w 
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ever, ioJBUstain his authority, if he had any; ai^ 
eyen without any kind of legitimate authority in a 
foreign country, his well-meant efforts have h^en <^ 
little or no avail, ^e is described by an eye-wit<- 
ness as resembling " a man-of-war without guns," 
The only function that he can exercise — ^tbat of 
reporting to the governors of neighbouring convict 
colonies upon the conduct of British subjects in New 
Zealand — is confined to one corner of one of the 
islands. His appointment, therefore, proves a most 
inadequate means of putting a stop to the evils of 
lawless British colonization. Those evils have in- 
creased since his appointment, and are steadily 
increasing. Considering the rapid growth of British 
fisheries in the South Seas generally, of the facilities 
for obtaining repairs and provisions in New Zealand, 
and of the attraction which the settlement of run- 
away convicts and other desperadoes furnishes to 
more people of the same class, it was really high 
time that the following description of British colo- 
nization in New Zealand should be published with 
the authority of Parliament. 

It consists of an extract from the Report 'of the 
Select Committee of the House of Conmions on 
Aborigines, and will excite a painful interest in the 
mind of every' reader who is not devoid of generous 
and patriotic sentiments. 

** We next turn our view to those islands in the 
Pacific Ocean to which we resort for purposes of 
traffic, without having planted colonies upon them ; 
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and a^jaim we must repeat onr belief thai our penal 
colonies liave been the inlet of incalculable mischief 
to this whole quarter of the world. It will be hard. 
We think, to find compensation, not only to Aus- 
tralia, but to New Zealand, and the innumerable 
islands of the South Seas, for the murders, the 
inisery, the contamination, which we have brought 
upon them. Our runaway convicts are the pests of 
savage as well as of civilized society ; so are our 
rtmaway sailors; and the crews of our whaling 
vessels, and of the traders from New South Wales, 
too 6(ten act in the most reckless and immoral 
manner, when at a distance from the restraints of 
justice : in proof of this we need only refer to the 
evidence of the missionaries. 

^ It is stated that there have been not less than 
one hundred and fifty or two hundred runaways at 
once on the islands of New Zealand, counteracting 
aH that was done for the moral improvement of the 
people, and teaching them every vice. ♦ ♦ * ♦ 

" The lawless conduct of the crews of vessels must 
necessarily have an injurious effect on our trade, and 
on that ground alone demands investigation* In the 
month of April, 1834, Mr. Busby states there were 
twenty-nine vessels at one time in the Bay of Islands, 
and that seldom a day passed without some com- 
plaint being made to him of the most outrageous 
conduct on the part of their crews, which he had 
not the means of repressing, since these reckless sea- 
men totally disregarded the usages of their own 

D 
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conniry ancLihe unauppoiiefik oaAcoikJ/rat Am ] 

OBSuifillt.. • 

'' TiU la^ iflie t^^tDoed BeMbof Nm^ ZaakodeiK 
wem sold tA. Sfdnsj^ m^ ^Itjeei^ o£ ixanmijr aadi 

to a chief' fi^r the ^nrpaaa o£ g^tiaiig them to^ Isiik 
their slaTes^ thai th^y might Imsfe aomo: heada. tai 
teke to New South Wale&. 

" This degiaittiig. traffia waa^piohihited hy G^noeaL 
Dariiogy the gorveisaor, u{KMiitho:£ollo^diig oacatt^L: 
m a repreaairtatioQ saa^ to GoTcoaopB iHuding^ ibor 
Rev. Mr. Maradau ataiB% that the o^aia <d att^ 
Eoglish Tesael bei^ as he eoncoi^ed,, iosiiilted bj/ 
9c»ne BatiTQ^ women, set oao: tnbo.np^i another, to; 
ayenge his quarrel, aud supplied Ihenx with oamA 
and ammuutioa to fighii. The luUives were thus 
involved in a waiv i^iougk the reeklesaaess- of &.. 
foreigner; for, as they* alleged, ^ it was not theii? owsEb 
qpiarrel,. and they wishad tO' kna¥^ what satisfactioBt. 
the English would ^i^^ thont foe the livvna whi«h^ 
had been taken.. When,, howa^ras,. Ms. Maosd^n 
proposed wiiting tolSngkad to* p«e\<mi^ iha^ xatoia 
<di the obnoxiouGr ei^j^^atn,. they leqnestod. ho wonld« 
l»y BO Bieana^do 80^, a» they wishjed he Baight rdmn^ 
and thon thoy would take* aatssfoc^yoik thesntlvosk. 

^ In the proa^miliiMtioStho wavthus^asUadva^paiftf:'. 
(^ foi«t(y-oae Bay o£ Isjlftodens mad» an oxpeiUiiMr 
agttiiasksfiine tribea of tho-aoutiii. forty of the .foM&fior 
iKww out off, aad a^ fow weeks a&es tho^ fihMi§ii^fn\, 
ai Captaim Jaok went and' pniehasod thirte^dii^> 
lieads, and bringing them back to the Bay of Islands, 
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ea^iibd t£em (mtofa^flodkyiBt&ayreMBBe of theiii 
relations. The New Zealanders were, very pr(^«rfy^^ 
sar nrai^ euaged^ tiiat ihey t(M. lUb co^tnih they 
£&BKlii;tafe0 peaHWioBPof the-sliipf and put tite h»v« 
of tiieir eoBBEtac^r mtg» emtcMan. Wkea lia IbimcE 
iiatiiSnj'iwm m eamsst^Wcuttlwcakde, and 1^: 
ti» hflxboiiK^ md aftaxwanfe B«d » nanow escape. 
fiKtm. tfaam ai TauniBga^ He afterwaidk nacked^ 
BpLirp, 9mA it eaB^' to ibe'SaowlM^e o£ ihe go- 
i«HH>s1&s^ lie Inkh^i^ tisBEa^i^ of ikese. Keads for 
saHay OB ^«itic& dMB<^Feiiy tker ptaotiee was. dedaied! 
xa^tamioL Mr. Yate Hbuitioiia an. kuriianoe of a* 
oqitakit gc»i^ tiuoea himdsdl nulea &om tlie Bay of 
Iriands to* East Caf^,^ oaitioii^ t(wan#y-^e yoim^ 
ittBD^tliefSonsiofi ehi^, on boasd kis ifoosol, and de* 
hmamg iksm to iiie Bay o£ Idaadexs^ witk. wkonk 
tksy wwetat wsa, merdly to: gai^;tiiei feevoxue: of tilio; 
hAbar anai tft dbtain: eaippliefr fov Ma vesseL Tke 
}iQa^&^ -mem aHeswoBdeH redeemed fiDom- skap^ei^ b]^ 
tibft^miesionMajes^faiid natosad to tkeirMende; Mr. 
Tatff <»« toek. fismiL tha kand of » New 2Sealand 
dm&s pvEdLetaficoBnoaYOflRxbHaiiate^. wkidi a^oaptain. 
hod' gjmm^ to tib»^ sasvage imjl ordevta- enable kim to; 
pdam: kiff entmieet.^ Ii& Ooatas, tka secretary of: 
l&e C/leweb AEssionavf Sockfy,, oommimiGated to> 
yvmp eoiaEaiitt»e a lettor tenti tkeiBe^. 9; Marsdem 
ta*€b9ein<B9-GteneaEed;Ilar£ng,.gbii^^i^ pardculaisi 
of » iii»s^ k0rsid^ Duesacre peogpetmiecL l^ meant o& 
til»^ nsiiptMrro ol tke suatar aaxb ci83vi^ (k w Biiiftski 
merdieiit bngc. Tke cJgflnmstnaoiwy weie. repoited aa; 
foU^wa to Me. Maraden By twxx New Zealand diiefis^ 

D2 
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tffve snppoeed tliat 'lie tad eirfBtJient cause for acting 
lus he did. daptain Stewart became mstmmentdl 
"to 4he massacre, (which <K>iild not harve taken place 
irat for his agency,) in 'Ordar to <dbtaan » Buppfty 
offlax*/ 

" G^enfl T^iUng Tcfforred 'Aae tsaae to the -Crown 
^Solicitor, wiiSi direction to %rrng ^e offenders "to 
justice, but, through -some -unexpfewned legad -dHfi- 
«onlty, this was never effected. Captain -fttewart 
was indeed held to bail, Ibut ^bc other parties %ffpB- 
'eated, and the swUors wlio Tgorigbt h»pe been wit- 
nesses, were suffered to lea^e iSke eomitiy. f^ns, , 
^en^^wehnnfe seenlliatan atrociems crime, invtflw^ 
iftie murder tff many individuals, has been perpe- 
^trated through the instrumentality -of -a "©rifiA 
subject, and that yet neJtier he, nor any of Ins 
'accomplices, have suffered anypuni^mient. ^^ether 
IftiSs impunity has arisen from drfect -in ^e law, or 
%om inabSity to -carry ^e law into execution, does 
Aot so t^eaiiy !^)pear; "but in either -case it is incum- 
9>ent upon "tins nation to provide against 'the repe- 
tfeition of .outrages so destruotire to the ^mftt^Fes Bnd 
mo disoredHalale to ^e Briti^ 'natme. We >caimc^ 
^eo&dlude Ibis mdanc^dy detail without quoting jftie 
'expressions cf indignation wrfli which ^is and o^ber i 
titrociiaes eonnnitted in New Zealand, are spoken df 
"fey ^e -^en fiecretwy of State for our Colonies, 
f4MFd^bdencli>«. 

* <3<w> i iw t' Ikitiiiig's aespvMh to LoiA Godei^i^, ItNh 
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^^It'isfflipesetb^ te lead, witiioiit sluone asid 
indignaKtiofi, ike 46taik ^w^k '^bme doctimeiitB 
disclose. .The unfortunate natives of New Zealand, 
tiidesB some decisi^^ measovM of preyention be 
Bdofirted, inrill, I fear, he ^siiortly added to the number 
-t»f ^hose ^aifbaMtss Imbes ~f9ho, m diH^ront parte of 
^jbe gt«^, have ^fllen -a sacrifioe to t^ir interccrarse 
witii tni^issed «ien, who t)ear and diBgrace the maae 
of CSMstiaiiB. *Wh«n, iat mepccmary ptnrposes, the 
^latives of Bore^ miiiister te Ihe passionB hy which 
iJiese savages aore Inflamed against -each other, and 
'm#r&dnce Ihem te "Ske knowledge of depraved adts 
and licentious gratifications of the mort debased 
inha%Hwfte of -ow great ^cities, the mevitaMe «cmse- 
tqiRffioe is a refnd ^bedftne <tf pi^fulation, preceded by 
«V€»y variety x)f enSei^kxg, iJcfmidering vs^kat « the 
is&«fVRSSftjr of n Uvirpe peart of the population of Htm 
*>R>«l* Wi^-miMV<m Diemef^s Land, what oppor-- 
ttmmim of teitUf^ fherm^hm m Now Zoakmd are 
^affhrdod ihom hp ithe eatomim^ huterooune which has 
'mgeoft^yheonmtabMi^ed; aSfmiin^ €^ to the eonchet 
mkii^ hm boon pttroued in those itkmde hy ^ masters 
mid Hjrefws of British ^fossdls, and Jhdin^ from ihe 
^merofi^BeoMr. WMams^l^uttthe work of depo- 
fr^lation is already proceeMn^ fast ; I tmmiot contem- 
plate iihe too probable TesuHs withotrt the deepest 
.tnm^. There can be no more saered diltylfhaa 
that of using every possible method to rescue the 
jm^es of those ei^eeeive islands from iihe dto^er 
evils which impend over them, and io d^rverxmi 
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own country from tKe disgrace and mme of haTiag 
either occasioned or tolerated such atrocities*/" 

Not misled, we trust, by the feelings of "shame 
and indignation" with which we have read this and 
other accounts of the actual British colonissation 4f 
New Zealand, we have a ccmfident reliance tha^ 
when the facts shall be generally known, so en»^ 
mous an evil will not be allowed to continue; stiM 
less to grow, and strengthen itself, as it mu^ do 
unless prompt and decided measures be taken for its 
suppression. The question then is«— what d^mld 
ihose measures be? 
• Two very different plans have been proposed. 

First, it has been suggested that the Ghurdi 
missionaries, who are settled in the northern penki- 
sula of the North Island, have obtained a sufficient 
influence with the tribes there, to induce them to 
form some sort of native goyemment for that past 
of the country; and that such a goyemment would 
be able, not only to repress the crimes of l^tisbi 
visiters and settlers, andlikewisetoprevent the further 
immigration of convict refugees and other desp^r^ 
vagabonds, but also to establish the restraints an^ 
protection of laws for all classes of people, native ad 
well as foreign. But it is admitted that the nativos 
could not preserve, or even form such a government^ 

* Deq[>fttchof .Lord Goderich to Hajor-Gkneral Bonrice, 
3l8t Jannaiy, 1832. 
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except tmder the guidance of a higher degiee of 
inteUigenoe than they at present possess; and that 
they would want a physical force for accomplishing 
some of its most important ends, espemally those 
irdating to foreigners sojourning on ship-board in 
the bays uid harbours of New Zealand. In short, 
a MUf-rdywg native govemment, even for a small 
portion of the country, seems out of the question. 
It follows, and has therefore been proposed, that the 
contemplated native govemment should be advised, 
•«*that is, directed,— ^by the missionaries who had 
induced the diiefs to fonn it; or, if there were 
objecti<ms to such a mixture of spiritual and secular * 
functions, then by a resident or civil officer acting 
OB behalf of the Irtish crown; and that, in either 
<»ne, the physical force of such a native government 
diould be supplied by England in the shape of 
English ^ps of war. This proposed government, 
then, would be both guided and upheld by a foreign 
authority: it would be really and truly a British 
government, though in a native garb. And we are 
persuaded, along with the zealous friends of New 
Zealand who are the authors of this suggestion, that, 
accept by means of a British authority, it will not 
be possible to maintain any sort oigofcemmmt in New 
Zealand, either for natives or British subjects; or 
even to check, still less to prevent, that lawless and 
infamous mode of British colonization which is now 
making rapid progress, and which, all testimony 
concurs in asserting, threatens to exterminate the 
New Zealand race. 
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TIm 18 fme of iilie main grounds on t^icIi i!he 
j^oorartion have bniH iheir plan for-coloiffiBmg New 
JSeailand. But their plan will be found to cfifier very 
fiOFsterially 'from all other projects for exten^Bng 
Sntish dommion; snice, as we have indicated before, 
and :as will be now fWiy^secn 'ftirther on, it comprises 
a delH)erste and methodical scheme ibr leading a 
Bimige people -to emlnrace the religion, Ijmguage, 
'la^¥B, and seoitd habits of an advanced ^otmtry,— 
iw serving -in i3ie highest degree, instead of gradn- 
*%• exterminating, the aborigines of the coimtryi^o 
Resettled. We aire not orily ready to admit, IbiA 
•fihonld be amongst the ^rst to assert, that ihe 
loomraon effect ctf measures of wer^ tJolotiisBation hcs 
%een to exterminate the aboriginal race. This, 
'hiKwever, is not a pllan of mere 'colonization: it Im© 
♦for its object to civilise as well as to colonisro*: 
jreferring to the words of Lord Ooderidi, we may 
«e¥en say, -that onr plan has in view, to preserve 
ite New JSealandvace from extermination. "Some 
details of the plan, illnstrative of the principles here 
-asserted, will be found in subsequesrt chapters. 
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Oa^rmB, HI. 

]SmW Za^MJLKD, A8 A JFIrRLB iFOB BiRIXiSH 
CQhOmZAXlON. 

Natnial circmnstances oT the *Kew Zealand gronp— "Extent 
aaidpoBi^oo — Sofl and dlimste — Hatbotm — MhreralB and 
ol^eriistaxal psodoctioiifl— Imported plants and aaiimal»— 
SevJigatadfMidwMrtheni'idttie fiahnieB— Thi^ iafamds 
^e natBsal ^oentre of a .gieat maritime t n t do V ^hj not 
colonized before — ^Hoial influence on nffighhnuiing natioTiB 
.of British col<mization in New Zealand. 

Tbe THgoBft necesfflty of aaopfiiig some meiatires far 
imi^mg a Hstop 'to #ie pcesefnt mode of colomzing 
NewT &a3aBd,tatd the flnpertority of -fhe New Eea- 
landers to most bai^arons ii3HonsH-<£lieir greater 
-mfttesi afi^titade for tmmlgamation 'mih BnitSx 
tscfomBts— ft^ese twe not *the tmly consideratians 
'^v^oh point to "tbeir cormtiy as a -most eli^le ^eKl 
iw a Bordi eoterpnse in ^jdlonkaftion. For ihe 
j^ly&acal i»eiim8tfiBcese€ tliese oslandfi — diheir rehttire 
poabaoQy ^«ir 8^, climate, liffii^boimi, Timers, tod 
^raliiayeiiatnral prodndietifi — sfll mvite En^islimeii 
to «0H}e '^eve. And it wHl not 'be overldoked by 
"ibeee f e* whom tbe sul^eet ^ ciriKzmg the natareg 
possesses more interest than that of colonizing ^amx 
^waefce laa^ iihat €he ndvaatagee to be daired by 
^e ssbongines ^om intercourse and assoeii^on wi& 
legalised and ordedy Bnti& se^emexdv, mnst ia 
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a great measure depend on ihe proi^rity of iha 
British settlers. Now we believe of New Zeabiiid^ 
quoting from a former statement of the objects of 
tiiis Society, tbat, " no part of the w(«ld pres^t% 
either a more eligible fidd for the exertion of Britidi 
enterprise, or a more promising career of usefulness 
and satisfaction to those who have to labour in tbo 
cause of human improyemeht." 

Various particulars concerning the natural circun»- 
stances of New Zealand, will be found collected ia 
subsequent pages. It mnst suffice to say here: — 

1. That the New Zealand group consists mainly 
of two large islands, nearly adjoining, and extendii^ 
in their whole length about eight hundred miles^ 
with an average breadth of about one h^iadr^ 
miles; their position lengthwise being between th9 
48th and 34th degrees of south latitude, and resemb- 
ling with respect to temperature (i^r an allowaQce 
for the lower degree of heat in the southern hemi* 
sphere) that of the land between the south of Pop^ 
ttigal and the north of France, — ^pervading we mi^y 
say, but without exceeding, the most favoured part 
of the temperate region: and that numerous wit<- 
ne^es of ample experience, concur in describing tl^ 
extremes of cold in winter and heat in summer fts 
being within peculiarly narrow limits; which is to 
describe the climate as one of the most equable in 
the world. 

2. That the two large islands are intersected in il^e 
greater part of their lesngth by a chain of mountains 
perpetually covered with snow, and higher, it is 
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tRsq^yposed, than ibe European Alps; from which it 
woold he inferred, bs is really the case, that the 
eoisK^ abounds in streams and riyers always flow* 
ing: ihat droughts, such as occur in New South 
Wf^s, have never been known, but that, on the 
bonkaary, rain faXk plentifully in every due season, 
tliough never to an inconvenient degree. 

3. That in the number, security, and convenient 
fistribution of their harbours, these islands are not . 
only unsurpassed, but that they appear to excel 
every other country of similar extent. 

; 4. That, as might have been expected from the 
Jindtifi-like chain which forms, as it were, the back* 
bone of this country, indications of varied mineral 
weaMi have been observed, and that no doubt 
Mnains of the existence of coal and iron in great 
abundance: that the whole country, excepting the 
legions of perpetual snow, is covered with one or 
other of the four following productions; viz. first, 
grass, of which there are extensive ranges on the 
east side of the south island, at least; secondly, the 
fitmium tenax^ or New Zealand flax, which appears 
tb grow universally in low situations, and which, 
Mchris the strength and fineness of its fibre, requires 
ttaly care in gathering and preparation, to rival, if 
riot supersede European flax in the markets of 
Europe ; thirdly, a plant, called iem, which affords 
a wholesome food for cattle, and now supports great 
numbers of wild swine in both islands ; and, fourthly, 

a greater variety of finer trees, — ^timber of a finer 

quality, and adapted to a greater number of difierent 
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pnrpofl^ mdndii^ all t}mi relates to 8l33p*4milG&a^^ 
tlun i» i^rocboettd m tlie fiiveats, it may be* aaMy satd,. 
of aay aUa^yut^ of the world; whi^ Ibst pMdtEctmifr 
fiads a leady and j^fitable madbet, not merel]^ 
v^h ike BHtis^ Admixalty^ who bow legvAoioLy^ 
deiqpAteh v^aeels to proeuie spus in NewZealalul^ 
but also in Vaa DienaemV Land, New Sooth "Wal«%. 
vanons posts on^ the we^ ooaet. of South Amerioa, 
Brazil^ and Biitish liidiab 

5l*. That in. whatever part of eiKbw island ther^ 
have been planted, Eiirop^a vegetables^ fruke^ 
g];al»e%. aa^ mai^ aorts of gi»in, flourish semaritably, 
but not more than the d^fenent antraals whibh have^ 
hitherto been imported, such as rabbitey goaitSy swiney, 
sheep, cattle^ and hoises; 

& That, the rivers and lale^aBonndlwitiiie^bk- 
fish in gceat variety and of exodlent quality; ^iXbL 
that the coasis aise more ft^equented. tiban pesha^ 
saxy othiMihabitablff eoimtzy a^ pies^i^ by seais^aad^ 
whales^' 

7. Thai New Zealand ]k» ma the heatt of i^ 
southern whsde fisheries:; and thatso senmeaye^aier 
these islands to that now eztensiivie: andp lapidly 
gppmng braneh of industry, aa a plaee fior tefittm^ 
and obtaining pmvisions, and sAm fot^ hiring natiT^ 
hand£K as- sailors and whaler^, that^, what wi^ tkar 
foreign demand £ot New Zealand potatoes, wheat^. 
flajc,and^ timber,, not: less ithan the )^)eat nnmbec e£ 
four hundred vessels aie supposed to lie at^anchon 
there in ^e oonnse of a^ iwelvemontlu 

8* That Gook'sf Skaifc^ between that iWoidlaiids^^ 
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if^mm "ptat o£ Ae dbobi tsaek of veffielfrliome^iwanl? 
bfflUBidi&QBa the j^liii^aaHaa eokmies; that many sucli; 
^mma^ go i^iwug^ Qosk'^ Stok, whUe ike otlieiB> 
a^pKwii, paafrNew Xealaodi at eiOier it* southenr 
OB Boiihfiniiemtoemkjv butr thrall nsouli prefer itke. 
mi^ay of Co«ic & Biamiy if tJiat. ekaimel weifr 
propdil^ soiv^ed^ Hg^ted^ aod fiumkhed wklii. 
piloted and tfaAt,,0Qnfl6^U6]itlyr^a^lean^ia m, Cookat 
Stoatt^r-^ Port,Haedjr ia D'Undlie'alakad^ iS^ueen: 
Cabarlbtjfce^frSfiund, CSkudyBay, and Port Nicholson,, 
^Konl^ obtain aiiAskreaiatle, and other supplies from. 
K«ar Seutk Wakay, ^th. peouliar fkdlity aad ch^p^ 
msB^ aiaca boittiwanirbound Yessels ^rould. naturally 
load in part or sometimes entirely withi atpck-catitle 
for Ijiew Zealand (.and especially on deck, in fiavour- 
afafe*iiReAthar whidhL'piifiiHuls duriag nina months of 
the year)^ diaahmgiBg. thateaxgo ait NeW JSealkttd,, 
aadi reloading there id4Ji^ water and pxoyisions! fbv 
tha^ homewacd w>yage^ as YmH aS) with a New 
2«iiand oaigo for Europe^^ (£ fisk-oil^ flaae^ timhe v 
aak o&erprvdiiGltions'of the ooimtry^ But. this is. 
€0^ a^aample of i^ beadSita which would aocmoto 
Brttiife^seltlfflnmite in N«w Zealand, &om havdng: aM 
liKi.'rary antntioi i&air oaneiv ^▼c'l^ kiodi of com** 
nedittes wdbahlbL tb diatonic markets^, and fix»n the^ 
]g09idaai^famatM9 pattiiaDfi o£ that, camatr}^ witk. 

9. That by the opemtiMLof liord-Howioksyre^cH' 
h^nmmMod tibbs: 2ssiiik AmabrnltaB aot^ the ooloniaation 
((^.^Qstediai is* mosfcmpidly adiiFaaomg^ and^ yety sq> 
gXQttfe aE& thft; p]»fit& of wafidrgBOwing these,, tha& 
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capital is drawn from agricultural to pastoral por- 
snits, and to such an extent, that the settlements do 
not produce grain for their own ccmsumption (New 
South Wales being in part supplied with flour from 
New England in North America,) and that, conse* 
quently, agricultural f^oductions, for which New 
Zealand is more peculiarly adapted, (and espedalljr 
potatoes and grain which are already exported from 
New Zealand to Australia,) would find ready markets 
in New South Wales and South Australia, being 
exchanged there, in all probability, for British 
manufactured goods which the Australian merchants 
had obtained by the sale of their wool in Lond<m 
and Liverpool. 

10, and lastly. That the relative portion of New 
Zealand, in the midst of the now greatest sea^fisheries 
within easy distance of thousands of inhabited islands, 
including, besides Australia and Van Diemen's Land, 
the great Polynesian and rich Indian Archipelagoesi 
•—and, frirther, numerous and excellent harbours, and 
the natural productions of the country, which supply 
almost inexhaustible materials for ilie building and 
fitting of ships,-^point out theseislands as the natural 
seat of a maritime population, and the natural centre 
of a vast maritime trade, which last would supply 
in its i^aturity, as in its progress it had engendered, 
the wants of millions at present stnuDgers to the 
civili^g influence of commerce. 

From this review, though so brief and imperfect, 
of the natural advantages of New Zealand, the quea-^ 
tion arises — ^Why was not so fine a country colonised 
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b^ore ? The answer may, perlMtps, be given in one 
word-^eannibaliffln. Projects for colonizing New 
Zealand have been formed without nimiber, (^id one^ 
under the anspices of Mr. Lambton, now Earl of 
Dnrhani, was carried into partial effect about twelve 
years ago^) but have been abandoned one after the 
etiler, and chiefly, we suspect, on account of the 
uaapression made upon European imaginations by the 
undoubted cannibalism of the New Zealanders. It 
has been generally supposed, and is still imagined 
by many, that these people are ^e-eminently savage, 
emel, and hostile to foreigners. Experience, the 
best of guides, has now proved the contrary ; pre- 
senting the curious spectacle of savage tribes, not 
merely suffering but courting rehktions with foreigners 
-^not opposing but inviting the permanent settle- 
ment of English people amongst them — ^not disre- 
gsoding mwely, but cherishing defenceless missiona- 
ries and other strangers— even protecting helpless 
E^lish w(mien and children from the outrages of 
savage Englishmen-— never, it is believed, attacking 
Ekxxopeans save in retdiation for injuries received-— 
invariably treating with kindness those who treat 
them kindly — and even submitting to fraud and 
outrage firom depraved sojourners, for the sake of 
some advantages which, on the other hand, they 
have unquestionably derived from their intercourse 
with a lawless civilization. 

As they have encouraged the colonization of their 
country in the worst possible manner, surely we may 

E 
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lezpect ilHKt ibsy ^vffl embraoe a metmaae c^ coiknaza- 

evidence, wkidiiB gnrem eiseidboee, e&a&Bom tim i^k- 
BDnable conelugioB. &it -wie aare JiadUy «oay tibat a 
^slSsrent opmkm itajs pmriaiJbdL If it bad »ai boen 
for the tovvor ^esmxtei. hy i^ueir amoibalifirai, ^ew 
Zealand wonLd pix)l;»d»l7 have been oolcnoaed lem^ 
ago, widumt TOgaard, at afi ^i^oiis, to tiie rigkts €r 
well-beiBg c^ tbs aboriginee, aad sa%i^ ^^en ba^^ 
fuxnkiied ^aaotker case c^ ^^ ike dbaj»eful aiKl lu^b- 
blessed ibm^" ub ewEmct esAomztdbian was teemed hy 
Bacon. 

And heie ft i&onld he olwerved tbat 4^e cixciuq^ 
stances wiiicih psomise to jrend^ JS^ew Zealand the 
cen^e of a gieat maa^timff timde, we jiibo calonlated 
to make ^^Eose mkaiBAaii^mxmery of mocal good or 
evil to be tinmybwitttd amon^ ike neigbboniuag 
nations. The ffinal ^et^teneoiits tof Austjcalia have 
infected with, tboir mefoX ^e&iea^^iimi^ not onLj New 
Zealand, but all tbe idb^Hted idands of the Poly*- 
nesian and Imdiafli ArchiiMslagoea. JBut if New 
Zealand wens iso ookauxed that her aborigimd 
|ie(^le ihonld be inaly oiTJUced, •^ohradng the 
Oirigtian faith, and ajD^iring, 1^ de^ees, a moral 
wqjwHixby with the £atiah laoe, then will England 
bare ti^^en ihe most efifeotiud step towards coimter- 
acttng the pastilMst inflnenoe 4i|Km snrronnding 
nations of her convict colonies in AnstraHa. 

Oood omneth ont of evil ; und we cannot xegret, 
let us repeat,iJtat A baibarons joaotioe of the New 
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ZeiJanders has hitherto prevented the regular colo- 
nization of their country. That field for British 
colonization may be weeded of the poisonous things 
which we have plantol m. it, and is yet open to be 
sown with good moral seed, such as one should wish 
to welfiractifytegliheie, and Bpieftding, by the aid of 
commerce, over all surrounding lands. 
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Chapter IV. 

MODE OF ESTABLISHING BRITISH DOMINION 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 

Sovereign independence of the Native Tribes — Their full, free, 
and perfectly-understanding consent to all cessions of Ter- 
ritory — Natives inhabiting British Territory to hSive all the 
Bights of British Subjects — And the means of enforcing 
those Bights — Other provisions and suggestions in favour 
of the Natives. 

Captain Cook, who discovered the insular character 
of New Zealand, and who was the first European 
-that landed there, took possession of the country in 
the name of his sovereign; in 1814, the represen- 
tative of the crown of England in New South Wales, 
issued a proclamation declaring New Zealand to 
be a British dependency; and a considerable though 
irregular colony of British subjects is already estab- 
lished there. It follows that this is the only state 
which possesses any right to colonize the New 
Zealand group. But it does not follow that wo 
possess such a right as against the native inhabitants 
of the country. Not long ago, if the British govern- 
ment had desired to colonize New Zealand, the rights 
of the natives would have been wholly disregarded: 
a recent change of opinion in this country on the sub- 
ject of the rights of uncivilized nations, now forbids 
the invasion and confiscation of a territory which is as 
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truly the property of its native inhabitants as the 
soil of England belongs to her landowners. And 
Ihough it were ever so easy to pursue the old course 
of substituting might for right, yet this would defeat 
a main object of the present undertaking. Wishing 
to civilize the New Zealanders by means of their 
amalgamation with our own race, it is indispensable 
that we should treat them with exact justice. With 
our yiews, it would be a folly as well as a crime to 
do violence to any mclination of the natives. Put- 
ting conscience aside, mere policy demands . that in 
our whole intercourse with them we should eschew 
force, and deceit, and every sort of injustice, reljing 
on persuasion only— on the kind of influence to 
which alone the successful missionaries have trusted. 

It follows, that in all our proceedings, the national 
il^dependence of the New Zealanders, already ac- 
knowledged by the British government in the ap- 
pointment of a Resident and the recognition of a 
New Zealand flag, must be carefully respected, and 
especially that we should not attempt to convert 
any part of their country into British territory, with- 
out their full, free, and perfectly-understanding con- 
sent and approval. This, we should term a principle 
of the Association, if it were not obviously a con- 
sequence of the principles before laid down. 

But although property in land and the sovereign 
rights of chiefs be well established native institu- 
tions; and although the different tribes, in concert 
with and represented by their chiefs, are, not merely 
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williBg, bat snzioiss to make cessiom of tenitarj £nr 
1^ puipeie^ of Bkitisb ctDldBaoitionv jet hova ibm 
wtmi of JI117 craitiai natiTe anthoriig^!^— in cppBefnitcg 
of the oompleie inetep^dbnce upon cadE^esiifaear of iSHss 
aereral trib€B<*^-^ k inf>OB0i}!^ that Hts ytheaie imma^ 
tory as resp^ets jmipert^P^ in hund, -ec the BO^^ieignt^r 
ei the iwhole teiritoiy as lespaHs gorwinneat^ wbxjaa^ 
he at onee etded to^ iJ^ Bixidsh Ciowa^ ^ iv oh^ 
bj a gvadaal process, that the adicanteiges of ra^^uliK 
g0Temni€»t can he eztevded t» tha wteoie ci Ne«c 
Zealand. 

The finrt slep wiQ: her to otoiB fesH. thcBwinhaB 
^hieh are already disftosed t^ pot witiii ^bak hoi^ 
and dieir sor^ceign rights^ ecvtara portnas o£ tim^ 
tor^r, wMeh vcnM heeeme pavt of Ises Maj«sfc^ 
fin^eign possesBbns. Here BritkOi settieivnits^ w^dd 
be formed, wU& regtAsm goremraent. A«l tiwH st 
is pn^posed, tiitft all pemons residii^ wkdim Urn 
^BiMah par(» of New ZeahuEid sli^uld enj^y evrnj^ 
i!ight.aiid pmikge of thereat of her Mi^esly's mih^ 
Jectsi The natrvee^ would part with land whadft- 
they sGaree]^ know how to' eisM'v^ate^ and with ft 
dofidmon whkh l^rey are ioei^able el exereisiag' 
hmeBmsdly : asd m retam they would d^aia, he^ 
sides the priee in money or goods aeti»^y^ paid for 
the land eeded, sil the rigi^ eS Bii^k sal^i^fl^ 
with i^ adiEvnlages, not meiriy ei proteetaoa agaast 
odierBbrxtie&sulijeeto^ hirt.aliso'of the lorterimg^oaBeE 
of a power de^^emtefy exited with a ;fi&w too 
I^acajg tiieii^ aasoea avpes^Me, cm t»B» of iotdU 
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ketod, iBMid, and soeial eqnafily witk the ccdoniirtsw 
SkoBB detaik vipoa this point wUl Bot b« miq[>laced 



Widda tile BiiiUk iBfiitOKj^ dayeiy oosld not 
awi tloB slioidd b». T«y foil j^ ft»plained ta 
tihe dae&befoDe any etstioa of kiicU was completed. 
Oookieft OK dacMSy thttrofece, intabitiwg th« Britiflk 
settlements, would be free. As respects all dnaeoa 
of natirca, it iwwdd be- kOe^ of ^rather deceitful, to 
dedaie i^taa cniitieil to tlK r^its of Bxitish sub- 
jeetSy if we d^ moi i^a gm tliem the means, ol 
mfmsmg sash n^tku. Wk(k thta last liow, it is 
piopoaed tiiai Hme shall be established in oTeiy 
HrtlJcuMsit mie co^ief justice at Isaai, presided over 
by a iBi^iitmte well acqoaiaied with the mitive 
iKBgmage; that sfvidemee of heathen natives shall 
be ceceifed ; that t h cee dbaH aJta be m each settle- 
ment an officer, called Protector of Natives, whose 
dni^ it Aonld be to awiinigp all causes on behalf of 
■otiives ; and tkit all kgal proeeedii^ on behalf of 
■ativca shall be earned ^t at the public expense. 
It s alas peopased that ev^ry settlement should be 
anbiect to a law, in the natore of the English poov- 
law, wldeh would piovide i^gainst the de^uti<»L 
c£ tha lower class oi natives inhabiting the settle- 
ttenAs,. Jh» dukia and tiieir sons, natives of ceded 
tanitexy, losing the slaves, who had hitherto sup- 
patted th«, shonld, by all passible meansy be epr 
couraged to engage in military and civil employments 
under the ^v^Enment; and further provisixm should 
be made foi tiie chiefs and their families whose tes- 
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ritory had been ceded, by reserving, to be held in 
trust for tbeir use and benefit, a certain proportion 
of the land with which they had parted*. In the 
employment of labourers, the government should give 
a preference to natives whenever any were unem- 
ployed ; and special facilities should be given to the 
natives for accumulating savings from the wages of 
their labour. 

The means of instruction, moreover, should be 
afforded to the native youth and children at the 
public expense, in schools where they would be 
mixed with our own children ; and lastly, a religious 
establishment (more fully described hereafter,) by 
teaching the natives to appreciate the advantages, 
and respect the obligations of Christian marriage, 
would tend to promote more than the equality,^— 
namely, the ultimate amalgamation of the two 
races. 

Supposing the British territory thus rendered very 
attractive to the best-disposed natives, the nalave 
population of the British settlements would be 
augmented by immigration from other parts of the 
country ; and it may also be presumed, that after 
some British settlements had practically shown the 
advantages of regular government, those tribes who 
were still without those advantages, would become 
more and more desirous to obtain them. By degrees, 
then, and by the desire of the native inhabitants, 

• For some highly- Talaable remarks on the subject of ex- 
ceptional laws in fovour of the natives, see Appendix A. 
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British sovereignty and laws would be extended 
over the whole of New Zealand. 

In the mean while, however, those portions of 
territory which had not been ceded to the British 
crown must be treated as the possession of an in- 
dependent sovereign; and all British intercourse 
with the tribes inhabiting such lands, must be regu-^ 
lated by treaty. The government of the British 
settlements, representing^ the crown of England, 
might, indeed, exert a persuasive influence amongst 
the yet independent tribes, for the repression of 
native wars, and also for regulating commercial in- 
tercourse between natives and British subjects in 
general. And it would be no infraction of the prin- 
ciple of native independence— of the rule according 
to which native consent should precede every exer- 
tion of British authority upon unceded territory — if 
the government of the British settlements were 
authorised to seize, try, and punish British subjects, 
for crimes committed on native territory, and to 
seize runaway convicts who had settled there. 

In order to avoid any infraction of the principle 
above stated, it would only be necessary to provide, 
that the authority in question should not be exercised 
except as regards districts where the native tribes 
had, by formal treaty, agreed to its exercise. In all 
probability, there is not a single tribe in New Zea- 
land, but would gladly accept such protection from 
the misconduct of lawless rovers, subjects of the 
British crown. And in this way, although British 
dominion should be always confined to spots where 
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tim. BstiYes had heely become Britisli mhjects,^ jet. 
British protection for tlie nstiyes wonld he«xt^ided 
te tk& whole cntrntry. We know not o^ any other im- 
oi^ectionftlde ^ method to leacne the mttlTcs of thoser 
^cteunve lahaids firom idie erik wMch impend ot^* 
ihemty and to ddrver our own comtiy firom the dis- 
l^taeo and cxraift ctf hx¥Bi^ occaakned or tolerated 
flBek airodidea*.'* 

* Lord Goderich's despatch to General Bourke. 
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Chapter V. 

HODE OF COLONIZING BRITISH TERRITOET. 

EdBDds ceded to t^ C^wn te be sold a(t a vmfom priee— 
Yaweiio Mil is Ba^a^^— Fixed pioporliom oC Pnrcih— 
money for local improveniBntn Bemaindw ta >e an EnU 
gration. Fund — Ordinary ReYenne from Taxation — Antici- 
pation both of Emigration Fond and of Ordinary R«venae^ 
by means of Loans for public purposes — Illustration of the 
System — Claims and existing ri^ts of Britirii Subjects tv 
New Zealand IhuL 

Adhering to ike pnncij^ea of Lord Howick a vegoh 
lations and ike South Anatrafian Act^ it is pxc^osed, 

1. That land ceded to the Bcitisk down, except- 
ing always a portion reserved to be held in tragi foi 
the use and benefit of native chie& and their families, 
diaU be dedaied puhlie land,, and shall be opem ta 
private appropriation by British subjects, ia unli- 
mited quantities, upon terms of perfect e<£uality, and 
upon, one cmidition oaiy — that ia to say, payment in 
seady-BBoaey of an. un^onn price per acre, te be 
dgtenaiagd firomt time lao time by con^tent authority. 

2. That the auik(»k(y charged witk the dispMol 
«£ public huid shall be empowered to sell the same 
iix "Rngland, gi^^^i^ receipts £qs the pwfchase-moaey, 
whkh receipts dull entii^ the hoklera theveof^ or 
their agpots, to adeet kuid in the settlements^ in the: 
same way, and to the some dBmi, aa if thepttrchaae^ 
iBQ&ey had been paid titiere* 
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3. That, with certain exceptions hereinafter set 
forth, the whole of the fund received as the purchase- 
money of public land, be devoted to the purpose of 
defraying the cost of the emigration of labourers from 
this country to New Zealand; with provisions in 
detail for enabling buyers of land to nominate 
labourers for a free passage to the settlement in which 
the land has been purchased. 

4. That the cost of purchasing cessions of territory 
from the natives, be defrayed out of the fund received 
as the purchase-money of public land. 

5. That some smaU fixed proportion of the pur- 
chase-money of public land be employed, always in 
the district where the purchase has been made, for 
such local public purposes as the making of roads, 
and the building of school-houses and places of 
worship. 

6. That, for the purpose of defraying the ordinary 
public expenditure of the settlements, the governing^ 
authority there be empowered to impose duties, 
rates, and taxes. 

7. That in order to defray the cost of conveying 
labourers to the settlements, until the emigration 
fund, derived from sales of land, be sufficient for 
that purpose, and also in order to defray the cost 
of establishing ^ttlements, and of governing them 
until their ordinary revenue shall be sufficient for the 
latter purpose, a loan or loans be raised upon the joint 
security, both of the ordinary revenue of the settle- 
ments and of the purchase-money of public land, in 
all time to come; but that, although both frmds 
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collaterally should be made the security for the 
whole of such loan or loans, yet that the portion 
thereof which may be expended for emigration, be a 
particular charge upon the public land fund, and the 
portion expended for general purposes be a particular 
charge upon the ordinary revenue ; the joint liability 
of both funds for the whole loan, being intended only 
to provide for the case in which either fund should 
prove insufficient to meet its own particular charge. 

In order to explain the operation of :this system, 
let us suppose, that persons intending to settle in 
New Zealand and others, are ready to purchase 
orders for public land to the amount of 50,000/., and 
also to advance upon loan the sum of 100,000/. ; 
that half of the loan, that is, 50,000/., were expended 
on the emigration of labourers, and the other half 
for general purposes. The buyers of land would thus 
receive back the full amount of their purchase-money 
in the shape of labour and population ; and govern- 
ment would be established ; while the 50,000/. which 
had been paid for land (deducting a small portion 
for local improvements, and also what was paid to 
the natives for land,) would provide interest on the 
loan until more land had been sold, and a colonial 
revenue had arisen. With a provision for^ihe regular 
payment of interest, the whole loan would be ex- 
pended in improving the security on which it had 
been advanced. 

Supposing that the operation were not repeated, 
the loan would either be paid o£F, half of it out of 
the produce, of future sales of land, and the other 
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hsM tint -of t&e ordmary rerenue ; ear ^ it 'were nafc 
.pud «£f^ ilie iBterest would be de&ayed, half of ib 
iDut of the pdhlic lasids iizwl, smA ■&& etfasr baM raflb 
id I3ie oi?dnEuy i:e¥GiEiie— 4M>tli ^nds, iioweiTM:, im 
«ftse of i^ faikize of eiiihetr, being eqnaJfy iialkle Jar 
the *wixoile prkieipal andinteiest. 

Bnt tMB lopei^tion wenld parobaibly ^ xeqpeat^ 
leyer land ov^r i^gam, in the iaEuatMH of new fieizU»<- 
ments and iiie •extension of old ones. Suppose thai, 
in porogreBB !of time, Bntisk H&w Zealand, or Vjcto- 
:bia as it m«y be caMed, should be saddled, to use 
n tcesBaDQLon esTpceBeian, wath Ji debt of ^i^ieEal Jiulr- 
licmSj — mh^ thonl Why^ a tooe ivoidd Aueif 
come, and kng befaoEsejall the kmd of ihei^ Maad» 
ikad heemam ^^^die prDpeirt7^ wben at wedLd be ncxfc 
mly inexpedient but misdhi^onB to add to the ^colo- 
nial popu^tion hyjosma ef emi^»tion:&(Hn BaAtakii 
and &om ^&ait time forth the ivhole of the subob 
fecei^edaB the podhaBB-monef of public lands (do- 
^duGting ^mymeiBt to Jiatiyes, amd a^BaH poeH«i Jar 
local impf^ireittentB,) would l^mi atrailidileiBndiar 
pajing off the cK^onial deid;. 

These ^uiss harre been enxplorped solely for ibe 
fHii^iQBe cf i&iBtiation. </OiBmon caiie xm tlhe pait b£ 
l^oyezDBienty^asd^still move the atontion of indt^i-^ 
4nalB to 4ihcir private intetest, ^VEOuld coa&asB ihs 
tlebt widmithe-piobaye value of ihe secunty^ But 
considering that the whole of the mfmey boiarowdai 
would be iq^nt in rendesang the security aaoare and 
move valuable^—iecsoQedang tbat, in due Udcted 
States, the :BaIeB of foiWc iand (at the Teiy low 
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price of 5*, 7i^«)> produce a revenue exceeding the 
whole expense of general government, — and observ- 
ing the yet more remarkable growth of revenue from 
the sales of public laad m •anir Australian colonies,—- 
we may venture to say that British capital is con- 
tinually Invested, Iry Ike mi^n at a tine, on secu- 
rities &r less promising than the one which we have 
endeavooied to descrilie*. 

* A great eyil belonging to our present mode of colonizing 
New Zealand, is the frauds practised by British settlers in 
'tiKxt bafgadm widi the nstives lor laoid, and d isput e s aiiaaig 
iiai«f oadi jnul or jnnrteBiled bazgaiM, not oi% between 
BottlwiTuaad aatiiMB, but «ko axmrngst the aettleBB thensd^Fies. 
in some oaaes, the same laadis claimed by seyeral soi-dbani 
Botiflh proprietors ; in scarcely any^ are the limits of aasignsd 
land wen ascertained (for therelias been nothing like surveyii^ 
In New 'Zealand) % and adyentnrers who never had ihe means 
«f pat^hasmg land lay «kum to lavge tracts without a idiadow 
tinfjtxL From Hut time wlien a &itidi snthority was^sta- 
lilidied inl^ew Zealaiid^ or aerious]^ cenloB^^ated, it woifld 
be most ea^pedient to pot an end to all private bargainafor land^ 
confining to a responsible public functional^, acting on behalf 
of Hie Crown, the power to contract for cessions of territory, 
Bitt eases do exist in wluofa land has l»een fairiy purchased 
fimn the natrres, asnd Ihe equitable right of the proprieton 
canbe ^tosriy estafcliihtid, AH indifi^itBBhfiirid be rejected; 
juod the rnons haeaiiae ihegraare, in fact, native rig^ ; th«t 
10, rights derived from mid existing by a native authoriigc 
"Many ways might be suggested of respecting those rights, 
without defeating the uniform system of colonization which it 
Is proposed to adopt. The whole subject, however, of these 
-piivste daiDM and n^rts to New ZeiUandliMid, has been esb- 
.pnesljr zesanred for fntme detanainatiso. 
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Chapter VI. 

GOVERNMENT OF THE SETTLEMENTS. 

A Special Authority, with Examples — Corporation, how 
selected — Nature of Powers — Of limited Duration — Pro- 
visions for Responsibility. 

If means have been suggested by which New Zea- 
land might be most beneficially colonized without 
expense to the mother-country, the only genera! 
subject of a public nature that remains to be consi- 
dered, is the nature of the authority by which the ' 
whole system should be administered. It has been 
proposed to her Majesty's government, and will be 
submitted to Parliament, that a special authority 
should be created for this purpose— an authority 
resembling those by which, with only two recent 
exceptions (omitting the convict colonies) all colonies 
eihanating from this country, were established and 
provisionally governed, and of which the East India 
Company, now divested of their trading character, 
is a striking example. But there would be one 
difference between the present and all other cases of 
a like kind. In all former cases, we believe, of a 
special authority for the purpose of colonizing, the 
governing body consisted of persons necessarily hold- 
ing a private stake in the undertaking ; as for ex- 
ample the Council of Virginia, the Company of i 
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Connecticut, the Lords Proprietors of Carolina, the 
Trustees of Georgia, the Directors of the Sierra Leone 
Company, and the present East India Company, 
-whose court of directors is chosen by the holders of 
Company's stock. Whereas, in this instance, it 
is contemplated that members of the governing 
body should be appointed by the Crown and 
Parliament ; and not on account of their having a 
private interest in the measure. Although members 
of the governing body might as individuals become 
proprietors of land in New Zealand or holders 
of the colonial stock, just as members of the 
British government are not precluded from hold- 
ing a Crown lease or investing their money in 
Government securities, yet such a private interest 
would not be made, as one may say, a qualifica- 
tion for office. The work, then, of forming and 
regulating the settlements would be confided, with- 
out regard to any private interest, to a few persons 
of station and character, selected from amongst the 
originators and most zealous patrons of the under- 
taking. These, under the name of " Founders of 
Settlements in New Zealand," would, according to 
the plan now before her Maj^y's government, be 
appointed by an Act of Parliament after approval 
by the Crown ; and vacancies in their body would 
be filled up by the Crown. They would form a 
corporation, and would be authorized to make treaties 
with the native tribes for cessions of territory and all 
other purposes ; to administer upon lands ceded to 
the Crown, the whole system of colonization, includ- 

F 
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11^ tke leeeipt and exp^idittu^e ol the eoloinal fitiuis^ 
to estubMi^ conits is the settlements for tbe admi'- 
nktratkni of Bdtie^ law ; to make TOgulations foY 
local pni^sesy kaviag ih& f^ce of law wkhm Ite 
settlements; to exempt natiyes in tlie setiikmeBisr 
&om ike operation ef some BwAxSx hcws^ wiiiek aie 
isapplKBable to their present tmeiidfized sts^, aa^l 
to maket special r4niiatieii» for thw. goTenHBent ; 
to proidde fiw tiie. defence and good order of tibe 
sottlanen^ b3r means of a militia, a colonial force oi 
Rgnlais, aad vl coioiiial nuirine ; to delegate portiom. 
of their sa&aaky to^ bodies or n|dividMib resklen^ 
iBL the setdem^its ; and to afpoimt and remoro at 
pleasare idl sssh. e^mss as thc^ maj reqmiro §at 
CBaxyiag the. whoise ■ a w Bma into effect; 

The proposed antfasrilrp wonldy no cbnbt, be coo* 
sderable, bat not noi^ t&an sufficient for fixing tfce 
whole responability npon one body; and cacrfiB^ 
ost^e whole plan witik vnHy of purpose and ingo*- 
HHis esEecntion ; nor m/om tiuoi ^eo sopveme goyem- 
raseni of this covratr^rha^ rery feeqnentljr delegated 
to a corporation in like cases. Bat it is not pro- 
posed ibxBb tiiis animosity slloard be] exereised for 
more thaa a short teirn of jears. The corporatvm» 
would not be pespetoal, but of limited duration. At 
i^ expkatbn of some bvief period^ ^e Crown and 
PaidiameDt would i«yiew the whole subject, and, 
guided hy expenemce,, would make whatever ^^kh 
risLon should then seem most desnrable. 

In the meanwhile, it ib forther proposed that aH 
general orders, ndes, and regulations of the Founders 
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should be submitted to one of her Majesty^s pria* 
cipal Secretaries of State, for his approval or disal- 
lowance, and that reports of all proceedings of the 
ceipprati(m, as well in the setileBaQnts as in England, 
should be regularly laid before Parliament. 

In descrilng1^Bflte« of tbe ciiolaQiplated pro- 
visional government, we have intentionally avoided 
mattcfs of detaS which are suu unsettled, and re» 
specting which,^ therefore, it lb impossiblie to speak 
with precision. But iheie la cme qufestion pextaia- 
isg to govenaneni^ w]uck,.tibBDii|^ kmi^toi of di^ail, 
involves the recognition of such important principles, 
and isrrf anah gBBttkQCiuirfHffTe to tiie piQqpqiiy rf 
tins cBlkfi wMiMiahingv ttai we tammimeei^ dwitt 
i^Ma it al aoaut kng^b— f»renidng, homemeBy thai 
the Mkariag s uggati mm aad imMarka by a membor 
of the Conmatteev pwfiwr «oi to sti^ aoytlAig 
usUdb haff fates aneated to bjr herMa^tti^s goirmm^ 
aami^ hot meielf to expwsa Ae aaziowB wishea af 
tibe Jbaseciatm iqpon & 8Bl9«st to w^udk. the^ aitack 
Ao Jug^baei^ iiBpevtatto& 
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Chapter VII. 

RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENT^ 

Importance of a Religious provision — In the disposal of public 
funds for this purpose, every denomination of Christians to 
be assisted — Religious provision as respects the natives 
both on British and native territory — Miadonaries — Sug- 
gested appointment of a l^ahop for New Zealand; 

Looking still to the great principle on wluch the 
colony will be formed — the removal from tlus country, 
not of persons merely, but of society — to provide 
for the religious elements of society is another im« 
portant object. It is proposed to defray, from the 
common fiind of the colony, the expense of erecting 
places of worship, and of paying the officiating 
ministers. According to a principle which is c^ried 
into effect in several British colonies-^^and especially 
in the Canadas, Australia, and our Indian empire, 
it is proposed that, in the distribution of this portion 
of the colonial funds, no preference should be given 
to any one denomination of Christians. Whenever 
a certain number of families, either in the settle- 
ments, or about to emigrate, should combine to form 
one congregation, they would be entitled to the 
means of erecting a place of worship— <whether 
church, chapel, or meeting-hpuse,— and to a salary 
for their minister. It can hardly be necessary to 
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point out, how important to the well-being and 
happiness of the colonists it is, that a provision for 
the religions wants of ally should be made a part of 
the original constitutimi of the oolonj. Such, there- 
fore, is the basis and outline of the religious 'estabr 
lishment that is contemplated ; it gives a right to 
all denominations of Christians, whenever there is a 
sufficient number to claim a place of worship and 
the maintenance of a nnnister; and it gives to no 
{me denomination of Christians any superior claun^ 
in this respect, over another. And if the colonists 
were the only persons for whose moral and religious 
condition provision was required, an establishment 
formed according to the above outline, might be 
sufficient. But it will be recollected, that one main 
object contemplated in founding this colony, is to 
dvilize, and christianize, the native inhabitants of 
New Zealand. Some further measure, then, is 
necessary for this puipose. 

In determining the best measure for this purpose, 
regard should be had, first, to the instruments 
already engaged in this humane enterprise; and 
secondly to the character and condition of the New 
Zealanders — ^their capacity for civilization, and 
general improvement. 

New Zealand has for many years occupied the 
attention of the Church Missionary Society, who 
have several stations on the northern peninsula of 
the North Island. In some part of the country the 
"Wesleyans likewise have settlements. Both parties 
have been and are at this moment zealously employed; 
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Btey ha,Ne remtyei. the £nt, if <not the ifvioiaert obi^tode 
to tike geaaeral oosFreision ^ :^ mu^iYeff; i»fd i^iejr 
femiflh a dass of ea^yemnoed rand deroted men, «« 
i/di08e aid »idco-<^]»ficHi tiie etibmy maef hoipeim 
icily im anjBchnfte for the (eirtensicni «tf tho9e beni^fitiS 
vdiidi they have been flo keasj^^^Sky iiisirei»eoM ifi 
anpartmg td ikm inmieJEbile Bcighbaoilio^d. 

<)n the other hand — smd in dii^ect nralry, as H 
may be temed, to the Idbewrs of these nrosmaneB 
•v^-idrnlinAiflnQfa'^eTy^fibpezift descaifrtimiiBna^ai^ 
ofM strideB ennywheie tfarough the lilaads. it 
M ]nf)08Bftie to ^amktxm a nmre vevottiag^exiEihltioB, 
than &ai of pmliaed uma veimjcpSmg tma^e^-^^stt^ 
HghieoiBg them «nly to gi^e greater' aoqw %(i liie 
Wfioet peopenBities of human natu^ and teadbiag 
ihem new lessons'of >e?nlj it ahnost realiaes the idea ef 
the author of evil »^ hie falleaai^db m Himr woik^ 
demorafliziBg the wmtM; and it is not toD nmch to 
assert that such is actually the state of things is 
New Zi&aland at t^s memeot. Thsaa^ are £n«i time 
to ^aflne casual Tisiiters in»m Europe; the erews ^ef 
teading vessels of the moat licesitioiis hahits; t^Bon 
are>conTicts escaped from ^le penal coksiies; and 
Aere are xiben, whose dxarader is more degraded 
and fatal in its contagion than that tyf erven the 
conyict, men who are flying from the gasse of 
society, whose moral feelings i^j have so iHiia:aged 
ifis to he no longer endundile, meia. idbo, ^xr the isake 
of freely indulging Ihe most hrutal appetites, are 
content to meet the savages hatf- way — to live as they 
do, to go to war with them, to marry wi^ them. 
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iB practifie aU tke infmniies iikty pnctise, and to 
Jbeoome one wiih them. These, be it umdeistood, 
aise the :pii]icq>al agents now at wsck in cirilising 
tike poor satiTes ef New Zealand. What chance, 
it ma^ he fairlj asked — vhat chance, humanly 
S|»eaking, have the cffarts of a Icfw ndssionanes, 
atationed on the onlskicts of this wide constiy, in 
tlie anoe they are xmaing with anoh ceokless agents 
cS" evil^ It is an awfid ciuis, for ihe charaoter and 
^»rlaBting eonditiett of a w3iole pecpl e; but, let 
the anhsefoait statements of fisct ieU Aeir own tale. 
To enable ^ colony, lihen, to eovntevact the evil, 
and to follow -ap the good which is at work in the 
civilization of tke nati^ra, is tlw object to be consi- 
dered; and so importaiit and diffioalt is this object, 
as to make it absoUitely nec^^ary iliat the general 
nqieriiiteiidenoe of it shoold be entrested to scnne 
one inc^Yidaid, disengaged trmxk other ptusnits, one 
of the highest station and character* It is therefore 
pzoposed,4;haitthe Crown should be authorized, upon 
a^lication from the Founders, to i^omt a Bishop 
£01: I<^ew Zeahmd, the cdony defraying all the 
expenses. From such an appointment, so many 
advantages of difPerent kinds are likely to accrue to 
the colony, that it would be a desirable measure, 
even if the colony did not assume the character of a 
civilizing colony. It will obviously increase its 
respectability, and may be. expected to attract to 
it persons -from a very valuable class, who would 
not else be likely to join it; and such an appoint- 
ment may be expected to be even a channel of 
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wealth,— of cliaritable contributions from the mother- 
country, to be distributed by one whose very station 
will secure confidence in promoting the best interests 
of the colony,— enriching while it is improving the 
whole country. But as regards the civilization of 
the natives, the measure may be looked on as 
absolutely necessary. By no other appointment can 
the colony expect to command the labours of many 
of those who devote themselves to the good of their 
fellow-creatures — ^to give a combined effect to the 
exertions of all who are engaged in the same cause-^— 
to awaken at once zeal in the mother-country, and 
secure confidence in the best application of any 
means which zealous societies or individuals may 
contribute,-— to consult for all, to advise, to help. 
It is true that a Bishop of the Church of England 
could have no atUhority over any but the members 
of his own church; but experience has proved that, 
in all the foreign appointments, the common object 
of all denominations has been served by it, and each 
sect has been separately benefited. In New Zealand 
particularly, such a result may be fairly and confi- 
dently anticipated. 
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BESCillPTION OF NEW ZEALAND. 



Section I. 

Position of Ibe 2lew Zealand IslABds--£yaukri^ to Oieat 
BriUin — Extent — Face of the county — Mountains — Influ- 
ence on climate and yegetation — Absence of droughts and hot 
nindB — Riyers — Some notices of Geology and Mineralogy. 

The sslands ef New Zealand axe sitaated b^ween 
&d 34tib and 48th degrees of sonth latitude,— «imL 
^le 166tih and 179tiL dei^fees of eaat longitode. Tliey 
aie tiM iattds nearest to tke antipodes of' Great 
BntaiB; — ^a central pcoot taken in Ooc^ s Strait, 
wliidi separates, ^nd is aboat e^idistant haat the 
ttorthem and sonthem extremities, of the two ptm- 
«ipal islands, being «eyefi kimdred miles from the 
aBtif>odes of LondooK, with ^ke advantage t>f being, 
4o that extent, nearer to the ofuator. The nearest 
kod to the westvand is Van Diemen s Land and 
Xew fidJand; to the eastward, ChiH in South' 
dUnerica; and to the northward, the Friendly 
fslands and the adjacent chisters of islands forming 
the great Polynesian Archipelago. The unexplored 
waters of the Sonthem Ocean form the boundary 
aessthward. 

In ^lape it is an irregular vskd straggling oblong: 
and in deta^ed position £romihe neai^est continents. 
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New Zealand bears some resemblance to tbe British 
Isles. It resembles tbem in other matters of greater 
importance. Like tbem, surrounded by the sea, it 
possesses the same means of ready communication 
and of rapid conveyance, to all parts of its coasts; 
and tbe same facilities for an extensive trade, within 
its numerous bays and rivers. The temperature of 
the warmer latitudes in which it is placed, is influ- 
enced or regulated, as in Great Britain, by the 
refreshing and invigorating sea breezes, and the 
whole line of coast abounds with fish, in great 
variety and of great delicacy. In addition to these 
natural advantages, the harbours of New Zealand^ 
which are most numerous, afford a safe and central 
rendezvous to the immense shipping trade of the 
whole southern archipelago; — ^an expanse not less 
than fifteen thousand miles in circumference, covered 
with myriads of islands, — ^many of them exceeding 
greatly, in size, the whole British Isles. The voyage 
from Britain to New Zealand, although the distance 
is greater than to Sydney, occupies about the same 
length of time, in consequence of the prevalent state 
of the winds. While in returning to Britain, the 
voyage from New Zealand is of course shorter than 
the voyage from Sydney, by the distance between 
the two places, or about one thousand two hundred 
miles. 

The extent of New Zealand has been variously 
estimated. The distance between the North and 
South Capes is about nine hundred miles,7— the 
greatest breadth of the Northern Island, which is 
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the wider of the two, is about three hundred miles; 
diminishing to two hundred, and one hundred, and 
to greatly less towards the northern extremity, 
where at one point, distant about one hundred and 
fifty miles from the North Cape, there is an isthmus, 
of not more than three miles across. By the latest, 
and it is believed the most accurate account, the area 
of the Northern Island is computed at forty thousand 
English square miles, while that of the Southern 
Island, — of which Stewart's Island may be consi- 
dered an appendage, — ^is considerably more than one 
third larger. The extent of the two islands must 
be at leastninety-five thousand English square miles, 
or above sixty millions of square acres. 

The face of the country presents many striking 
objects to arrest and engage attention. There is a 
range of vast mountains totversing the centre of the 
whole length of one island, and the greater part of 
the other; — ^bays and harbours are scattered in 
profusion along the shores of both islands;— and 
there is a continual succession of rivers and lakes, 
extensive forests, valleys, open country and plains, 
from one end of the islands to the other. 

The mountains of New Zealand stretch along 
the centre of the Southern Island, for its whole 
length, and along the better half of the Northern 
Island; and sloping gradually down towards the 
sea level, leave an immense extent of forest, plain, 
and pasture, on both sides of the mountain range, 
between it and the sea. This lofty chain has, not 
inaptly, been called the back-bone of the island. 
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Jff macBsmoif or ts^evt zbjlzjlnbc 

Here and ikon sibmg hoik lines of tlis magntfieeaik 
CocrdiHeia, sereial huge xmmniams OTeriopfmig iboee 
soiromidxBg tismny zise mto tlie region of perpeiuftl 
8B0W. Some of thas& aie* more ih^i. fourteen ihoiir 
aaad feet alniTe ike krel of the aea^ — an ekya^aoK 
neady e^al to Mc^ Bkum. Th^re aie Mkewiaft 
WB^&csI sidbefledm»be nngea (i£ bilb^— and a few 
detadted outiaeia of Ta«t danfiamftna. Among thia 
ORiBiber are Mount Egmont, oiL'tke wesi cQaai oC 
Taaaiiakee;. aad oit ihe emk eoaal^ Moout £df«e- 
QflBibe^ and Hiknzangi^ ia^tiie- Tallej of thfr WaiafKiL 
Afew el iJam smaHlet movmtaiiUEare barren oeelotiifid 
wkh fem;r-^b8i hj iur die: gwator nnmhcr aas 
covered, up it tlw ftwgo of pexpetuaL woamy b|r 
magnifieeni timber of ewmmmm abe, and of goeat 
-variety of kinds^ 

Thes» monntainB, feom tbeir iraoiiiify to all patts 
of tike idaaad^ and tiwir greair ekTatio% cmsdiatt » 
omstettt aai ni0sl benefictal iainence* on tibe ^mais 
and ¥^;eiatiefi» The clonk whidi ooUeet oa tiwiB 
lofty sammitSy descend and diRpetsa in lehe^aix^ 
and never feHii^ skowen^ ever tiie wirale extent, tf 
the country. Honee tbe Imnnrianee and i^idity^ of 
vegetation; the never-Eniuig laliage of ihe tioes» 
and tlM- efHEkl teaperstnie and salid^rky of tin 
dnnate thcav^houi the vrkokt yettr« ImuunioaUb 
stieams descend from tk^m, on both sidea^ snjj^plied 
&om the perpetual sftowa^ on thfiir atmunks^ and 
oetteeting into deep and navigable iiver% fell into 
the se% on both sides of the island, at & distaaoe 
fran their sonrce^ in acfine in^aaeea of two hundred^ 
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F m wewntik d nhwm m BonidBtd niks;. To tlie 
le caraae mmj be as^Eil^ tiie alMcnec of droi^ktS) 
; hot wiach^ ^wiudfc cwetanti j tiknatat, and t«o 
, U^kfc, the etops aod paatam «l sime ports of 
Jbwtralifk. Is ftae-, fr«» all aeconnte^ t^t baw bc» 
•toawd, the c&nate of N«w Zcalaiwl wanld aeem 
ta coHibiw tie wannA o^ SovtiMB italjrwith tht 
nfeeskiag noistaie and iMpadng ataaoipkare c^ die 



The klbniatMihkheitaoMaiiiedaf ike geology 
mad mmeokL^gy of New Zaahiad, ia ao da fe o t iv ey amd 
Joaecmatey aa aot to BMnI aqwgate notice. Tha 
wtmge 9i menntiiMflj fimn aaven honcheffc te e^jht 
hmd^daialeskm^, aiid fiiona teatiMMnaad to fifteen 
thoQBand feet high^ whidb tm iw raw. tin eoaria^ ta 
oot Imo wn t» hvve heem Tiaiied hy^ ai^ Eiin>pea%*-«» 
aad KMut tbaieliKe be aamBdeatd to the ingealQaa 
arf e i en c e a of the w s ieuti i c. Theta an MTeral Toleanoa 
aa aeti^e qperatka , ■■ p in Ae Taraaakee diatnci^ 
iciaiUe firaaoi tiie Waikata ■ e wtt iy; — and another in 
the SaaAotiL Mand. Thnre aeeaansrakhiBB, whic^ 
hnve at seaae lemete penod been Tokaaeeap^— Acna 
which have been visitad, ace ettnated towaida tha 
noalhen dmrion oi the Nevlhnni IshHML 

^ Thejr are piefeed," mja th# laceiit woik of a 
wiaiwaiiiyy ^ 1^ maaT' deip^and daik caTe% baring 
the entrance co<v^»d orer wi^ tluek brac^wood; 
we loHed hurge stonea into the eai^e, whieh bounded 
finn& ahdkf ta ^U; till the echo was hist in the 
dislance, or distingni^ed in the hist secnds, by the 
spbsh into a sping of wa^ into whieh they had 
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fallen at the bottom, and whicli discharges itself into 
the lake at the base of the hill. The whole of these 
cavities seemed to be of the same description, and 
terminate in the same opening into the lake ; th^ 
dimensions were about twenty-three feet wide. 
Numerous hot springs bubble up here and there in 
the vicinity of these hills. Some of those close to 
the lake Botorua, near the centre of the Northern 
Island, rise to the temperature of boiling-heat, and 
the natives use them for cooking; there is one 
spring of a very remarkable quality; it is to the touch 
soft as oil; and without the use of soap or any 
alkali except what the water itself contains, will 
cleanse the dirtiest garments, removing every particle 
of grease, however sullied they may be with it; the 
lake itself is quite cool, and in the middle of it is a, 
rapid stream." The rivers Waipa and Horoteu, 
which are navigable for above two hundred miles, 
are supposed to flow from this lake. Major Cruise 
found two exhausted volcanoes in the neighbourhood 
of the river Thames.. Mr. Williams, missionary, 
mentions in his journal of the 13th of March, 1835, 
when travelling on the banks of the Thames, " We 
passed through a remarkable place this morning, 
where the ground had, at some remote period, sud- 
denly sunk perpendicularly between one hundred 
and two hundred feet, the extreme depth very many 
acres had thus fallen, presenting a very striking 
appearance. The sides exhibited the various strata, 
like the waves of the sea when in considerable 
motion. They were composed of pumice stones, very 
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esnall; it was singularly beautiful; our road lay 
tiurough this curious yale, and we soon entered 
another equally curious, through which this river, 
which is wide and deep, winds its way." 

A blue pigment of which the natives make use, 
iqc>pears to be manganese; a red precipitate from one 
of their sulphuric springs is used for dyeing the 
native garments, and is supposed to be a protoxide 
of manganese. The natives make some of their 
weapons and carving tools of a green talc, or jasper- 
stone, which is found only in the Southern Island. 
Hie name set down on maps as that of the South 
Island, "Tavai Poenammoo," merely means the 
place of green-stone. Before the natives became 
acquainted with iron, they deemed it very valuable. 
They dive for it and fish it up from the bottom of 
an inland lake, towards the southern extremity of 
the island, and it is not found elsewhere. Captain 
Cook remarked the quantity of iron-stone brought 
dowujby the streams to the sea shore, and inferred 
the existence of iron ore not far inland. Recently 
on the western coast of the Northern Island, vast 
quantities of iron ore or iron sand were observed^ 
washed up to the depth of several feet along the 
shores, in the beds, and at the mouths of rivers and 
streams of water from the port of Manukou to the 
Mokou river, being the whole extent of the Waikato 
country, and extending not less than one hundred 
miles. Specimens have been brought to this country, 
and have been given to various scientific gentlemen, 
who promised, but never made, an early analysis. In 

Q 
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tlie channels, or rather in the banks c^ some stresms, 
there were also observed by Mr. Belts, pnnreyor on 
board her Majesty's ship Ba&k), masses ^^ of iron, 
as if fiised, of the size of two or three cannon balk 
jammed together." Mr. Nicholas obtained some spe- 
eimens of pnmiceHBtone which the natives used for 
polishing their spears, and likewise smne obsicMim 
or volcanic glass. Rutherford, in his Narrative, 
quoted into the New Zealand volume of the Library 
of Useful Knowlec^e, states, that " many fine veins 
of coal make their appearance in the interior of the 
Northern Island, although the natives bum nothing 
but wood." Several natives, however, have described 
abundant coal as existing in the Southern Island^ 
near Otago Bay; and from their having said so, at 
Sydney, when coals were exhibited to them, there 
does not seem any reasonto doubt their information. 
Rutherford also mentions that he had seen, ^^ beds 
of oyster-shells three feet under i^e surfiice of the 
ground, and at the distance of ten mile^ from the 
coast. The natives," he adds, with characteristic 
simplicity, " can give no account how they got 
there." Rutherford also mentions that there is a 
plain about a mile square, near the East Cape, 
beneath the surface of which is a light yellow dust, 
like sulphur, to the depth <^ several feet, which 
blisters the skin, and is somewhat warm. Whinstone 
is very plentiful on the banks of many of the rivers, 
affording an ample supply of materials for building. 
** There also have been found quarries of granite, 
specimens of quartz, carbonate of lime, fine marble, 
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sulphnret of iron," &c. &c. In one of the upper 
tributaries of the Hokianga, the Mangamuka, there 
is an extensive quarry of slate, of a lightish blue 
eolour. It projects into the river, presenting a 
rugged surfEice from exposure to the weather. It 
reacUlj spU is up into large tiun dates or skbt; the 
rtrata dope downwards to the northward, at an 
angle, perhaps, of sixty-five degrees, and exhibit 
every appearance of a fine description of slate. There 
li ateo a fine quarry of soft stone, supposed to be 
freestone, at the eatxaaee of Waiaa river, on the 
fiMuanga. In every part of ike country, clay of 
all kinds is to be found, and particularly the lighter 
kinds, best fitted for brick bumiug. 
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Section II. 

RIVERS, HARBOURS, AND BAYS— SOIL 
AND POPULATION, 

I. North Island. 

J. Roadstead of Wharo— 2. Harbour of Whangape— a River 
and harbour of Hokianga, some of the principal rivers &11- . 
ing into the Hokianga, and soil and appearance of country * 
along their banks— 4. Harbour of Kaipara,, three rivers V 
falling into it, one navigable above one hundred miles, ex- ^ 
tensive forests of cowdie — 5. Harbour of Manukou, sepa- .: 
rated from Thames on the east side of the island by an " 
isthmus of three miles, from Waikato Harbour by an isth* 
-mus of less than a mile — 6. Waikato River, navigable for 
two hundred miles, rich alluvial soil and pasture, commu- 
nication with Manukou and Thames — 7* Waingaroa, 
small bar harbour — 8. Aotea, small bar harbour — ^9. Kawia 
Harbour, anxiety of the natives of this whole country for 
British settlers — 10. River Mokou, native account of its . ' 
fertility — 11. Taranakee, country, description of the coaafc 
—12. Knowlesly River, Wanganui tribe in Cook's Strait—- 
13. Port Nicolson, Kapiti tribe inhabit both sides of Coo^ 
Strait, River Haritaoua navigable for eighty miles — 14; 
Hawke*s Bay on the east coast~15. Taoneroa, or Poverty 

. Bay— 16. Tauranga Bay— 17. Mercury Bay— la Thames 
or Houraki Bay, rivers falling into it — 19. Wangari Bay — 
20, 21, and 22. Three smaU bays between Wangari and 
23. Bay of Islands, its harbours and numerous rivers— 24, 
Wangaroa Harbour, description — 25. Lauriston Bay — % 
Sandy Bay, completes circuit of Northern Island. 
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II. South Island, including Stewart's Island. 

1. Blind Bay— 2. Admiralty Bay— 3. Port Hardy, D'Ur- 
Tille's Island— 4. Port Gore — 5, Current Basin, connect- 
ing Blind Bay and Admiralty Bay — 6. Queen Charlotte^s 
Sound — 7. Cloudy Bay, whales, runaway conricts, and 
sailors— a Lookeis-on Bay— 9. Pegasus Bay— 10. Akerom 
Hazboor in Banks's Peninsula— 11.- Otsgo Bay, appear- 
sase of coal — 12. South Bay, riveis, rich land, coal — ISL 
Port Preservation— 14. Port Chalky— 15, Dusky Bay— 
16. Stewart's Island, harbours — 17. Description of West 
Coast, from Cloudy Bay to Cook's Strait. 

We now proceed to describe the riveis, bays, and 
karbouTB formed by tkem at tkeir confluence with 
the sea. We shall commence with the Northern 
Island, and the western inde of it ; the harbours of 
which, although numerous and of great importance, 
haye been in a great measure overlooked, if not 
decried, and pass along Cook's Strait, to the eastern 
side of the Northern Island. We shall afterwards 
very briefly notice the Southern Island. 

It will be remembered that Captain Cook was 
prevented by severe weather from approaching closer 
to the west coast than from Ave to eight leagues, and 
we are not aware that the information now to be 
submitted of the harbours of the west coast has be- 
fore been given to the public. Starting from the 
North Cape, or Cape Maria Van Diemen, at the 
distance of about twenty miles southward, is, 

1. The open roadstead of Wharo. The anchorage 
is good, on a firm, fast, sandy beach, and the sup- 
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plies, from the natives, of fresh provisions and of 
vegetables abundant. 

2. The harbour of Whangape is about twenty 
miles south of , Wharo, and about fifteen miles north 
of Hokianga. The breadth of the entrance between 
the heads is about two hundred yards : there is a 
sunk rock visible at low water, about mid-channel, 
and the deeper channel is between this rock and the 
southern head. It is not known that soundings 
have ever been taken. The channel, gradually 
widening, runs inland for six or seven miles, when it 
expands into a beautiful bay, running six miles from 
north to south, by three from east to west. This 
bay is not laid down in any of the maps of Nei^ 
Zealand. The hills rise abruptly from both sides of 
the entrance channel to a great height, and are 
covered with forest trees. 

: Around this bay, and between it and the hills, 
there is a quantity of fine flat land, varying from a 
quarter of a mile to two miles in breadth, clear of 
wood. Some of it is covered with flax, and some 
with fern. Some part of this land is cultivated by 
the natives in detached patches, but the greater part 
of their cultivation is on the steep sides of their 
magnificent hills. Patches are enclosed and cleared, 
s^d planted up almost to the tops of the hills. This 
high state of cultivation is peculiar to this bay, — at 
least it has not been noticed to the same extent 
elsewhere on land so very steep. A finer or more 
beautiful view, for its extent, cannot well be ima- 
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gined than this amphitheatre presents. On the 
northern side of the Uke, the valley extends west- 
wards towards the sea for three or four miles, run* 
ning parallel with the entrance channel, and sepa- 
rated from it (wdy by the lofty range of hills that 
skirt and confine the riverl The harbour has seldom, 
if ever, been vinted by a British vessel. 
. One European only ever settled here, and he 
alterwards repaired to Hokianga. The natives ex- 
pressed much anxiety for missionaries and settlers. 
The missionaries of both establishments, — the Wes- 
leyan and the Church,— often visited them; and 
]»»&ntly the church missionaries have established a 
settlement at Ahu, at a distance from the bay of 
^)oat twenty miles, said have opened a regular 
intercourse. The finest scenery in Wales does not 
exceed that of Whangape. The natives in the 
vicinity t>f the bay are probably not fewer than 
(me thousand souls. They are part of the Rarawa 
tribe, who possess the country north of Hokianga. 

3. The river and bay of Hokianga extends inwards 
&om the heads nearly thirty miles. The tide ebbs 
and flows even beyond that distance: it is a bar 
harbour. It is deeply and beautifully indented ^by 
smaller bays and creeks, and there is good anchorage 
for ships of five hundred tons, on all sides of the 
dbiannel upwards to the head of the bay. About 
twenty different rivers and streams fall into the 
larger stream, forming the estuary of Hokianga,-— 
most of them navigable for smaller craft and boats. 
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and sufficient for floating the liu'gest timber. Seyeial 
of these rirens extend bock into the conntry for firam 
twelve to sixte^i miles beyond the el^ and flow of 
the ti<k. 

Hie entrance of this harbour appears to hare bees 
partly sorrejed, and a sketch of it is published 
along with a reoent inaocorate chart of New Zeahmd. 
It bears ^^ high water on the bar eight hours forty- 
flye minutes a.m. ; rise of tide twelxe feet ; socm4-> 
ii^ taken at low water spring tides." The soud- 
ings marked on the bar are three and a haU^ and they 
deepen to seyenteen in the riyer mouth. After 
passing the heads, there is a narrow strip of ndddle 
ground, on which the soundings shoal to one and a 
half; but on ewh. side and onward to the narrows, 
which are within a few miles of ^ae head of the 
estuary, the water deepens from four to fouxieea 
£»thoms. 

The whole extent of the Hokianga and the moutiis 
of its tributary riven aboond in fish ; mackerel are 
taken in the main stream and tideway in vast num- 
bers. Sometimes a long net^ made of the natire 
flax, is run across the mouth of a creek, made fast 
to stakes preriously driven into the beach at low 
.water, and masses of fish are enclosed and killed. 
Not unfrequently the shoals are driven, or straggle 
into the streams, wh^i they are intercepted and 
almost any quantity the natives please taken. The 
natives prepare them on hot stones ; they keep for 
months; they never attempt salting them. There 
IS a small fish, caught in great numbers in the fresh- 
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water part of the nrer, and genially high up, at 
paiticiihyr seaseos of the year. The Am is dark 
brown, uid the flesh pure wldte ; it is reckoned m 
gieat delicacy, and is described as particidarlj ridi 
snd cblicioQS. 

On the riverHokiangaeneoftiba first Wedeyaa mi** 
lion stations wae erected; it has been <»ie of the most 
sKeceflsfni and best-oondncted that «ir«r emanated 
firom that C^mtian and patrbtic body. The infbr- 
aaatton obtained nagardiii^ iliis part of the conntry 
aad its cai^abifities, is as complete as has been ob* 
tained of any district of ihio west coast ; and we 
skaH, at the risk of ^ag, go into the details witk 
some sdnnteneaB, as affoading m lair average sped* 
nea of many of the harbours of New Zeahiad. We 
Aall give a siiovt aoeouBt ef lune of the smaller 
liven faifing into ^e Hokianga, and the general 
duoacter of die soil and &ee of the couirtry ftkng 
ti^ir banks* ' 

1. Whakarapa, on tiie novth side of the Hoki* 
si^. It div^Les inta two branches ; it is nearly a 
mile in width, and extends about six miles into the 
eoimtry. The soil al(mg its bonks is a deep rusk 
aiiuyium. The small patches cnltiys^ed produce 
luxuriant crops of Indian oom, potatoes, and the 
9dier natiye productions. There cannot be a more 
favourable position for an agricultural settlement: 
^e hills are covered wHh trees. 

2. The second river is the Motoukraka, so named 
from an island at its mouth, on which the kraka 
fruit-trees grow in great abundance. It is situat'* " 
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about half-wi^ up the Hokianga. The riYer rans 
up into the country about ten miles ; towards the 
source of the riYer there are two fine Yalleys of rich 
alluYial soil, thickly wooded with fine timber ; they 
extend from a mile to half a mile in width, and per- 
haps a couple of miles in length. 

3. The third riYer is the Mangamuka: it falls 
into the northern side of the highest bay of the 
estuary. It is Yery serpentine ; its length is about 
sixteen miles; the scenery on the banks is most 
romantic; the hOls, for the first few miles, rise 
alnruptly from the riYer side, and are coYered on 
both sides with noble timber; so steep do the banks 
rise, that there is scarcely IcycI surfiuse suffident to 
build a house on. When within fiYO or six miles of 
the source, it begins to open out into a fine Yalley, 
about a mile in width and six miles in length* 
From this large Yalley seYeral smaller ones branch 
off; one of them extends about two miles, and the 
other, judged of merely from a distant Yiew, may 
be about the same length. The land on each side 
of the riYer is a rich alluYial soil, and mixed witk 
clay, capable of producing any crops whatcYer. The 
timber grows to an astonishing size on the mountaia 
sides, and consists principally of cowdie tree. The 
Yalleys are pretty well cleared of wood ; the natiYes 
are in the habit of cutting down the underwood, 
and, when completely dried, they set it on fire, thus 
destroying the whole undergrowth fern and flax, 
and leaYing the large trees completely scorched. 
They plant their Indian com and potatoes here and 
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there among the roots, leaving the scorched trees 
standing for years until blown down lifeless in the 
c^itre of their small cultiyation. Along this river 
and its . numerous tributaries there may be about 
fi^ur hundred natives, of whom the greater pari are 
Christian converts, an interesting and promising 
jwople. They have built for themselves a small 
ehapel. It is close to it that the slate quarry already 
mentioned has been discovered. 

The natives are generally visited by (the mission- 
ary every second week, and they axe in the habit 
of coming to the misrion station in their canoes on 
Saturday night, and of remaining until Monday 
morning in attendance on the ordinances of Sunday. 
As many as sixty canoes have been known to as- 
semble at one time at this mission station from the 
banks of this and the other adjoining rivers ; each 
oanoe carrying from twelve to twenty persons, and 
l(»rming a congregation sometimes of not fewer than 
one thousand : devout, and attentive, and decorous. 
Of this number, about five hundred are dressed in 
.European costume, and of the rest, not more than 
half a dozen wear merely thenative costume without 
Wj European addition. Clotfeiing has become, in 
oonsequence, a principal article of trade in the dis«> 
trict. 

4. The river Odida falls into the centre of the 
highest estuary nearly opposite the mission station. 
It runs back into the country from four to six miles, 
and at high water boats and canoes navigate it. 
The hills on either side of the upper half of thip 
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flmaU siream abound wi^ eowdie trees sod otiiet 
fetest tiBiber. It is s^ the prc^rtj of the natives^ 
idtiiough maoBiy an att^npt has be^s made to^ indooe 
them to sdl it wiiiiont adequate zetnnis, fimn ito 
Tieuiity to the bay aad ike superior ^vali^ of tha 
timb^. Thece are a few acfes of wi^-caltivated 
patdies towards the upper part of Hbe nrer. 

5. The xiTer Wayom fuDs into i^ south^n side 
of the highest estuarj. it is one of the -pmcrpai 
tributaries of the Hc^ianga. It runs bade into the 
eountrj for pei^ps twei^ mBes. The riTer sepa- 
rates isto two branches^ ihe Uttak^ia and ths 
Waihou. These mmor streams are at leaat twelve 
miles in extent^ asd are skirted and tenniaated by 
extensiye valleys, rsaying ham one to two imles ia 
breadth. These rtiBejB stretch be^WBid Uie souieea 
ef the rirexs for several miles. Thcf are most £n^- 
tife^ surpassed by no v^y» o€ tfo eountry. The 
native enltivation in pa^dbes is &e«piait, hvt the 
greats pari is osveied with eowdie and l«est-lree% 
flax and. fern. 

6. The river Wakem means, in the lanfpage of 
the country, the wato&ll, so named from abeant^ul 
fall towards the head of the river. It is otuated cm 
ike south side of the Hokianga, and is above four 
miles in extent. The hills rise very abruptly from 
the river, leaving perhaps not more than fifly yards 
between than and the stream. On the nenthem 
and western bank of this stream lies the missionary 
staUon. We most notice uncbr a diierent head the 
luxuriant vegetation of the fruits and vegetables oi 
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the gardens and enltivated grotinds of ike mission- 
aries, and tlieir soecesefol agricultafal essa3nB. De- 
flcending tke stream, and lower down ^an the 
etatioB, are situated the narrows of tiie Hokianga. 
Tke channel is here in width abo«t one hundred 
and Mty yarda^ skirted hy lofty hills, rising abruptly 
from the liyer. The effect produced by the stately 
passage of a large vessel along this narrow channel, 
v^kyed and surmounted. by the rich forest foliage, 
is most beaut^L 

7. Waima is a fine stream, extending back into 
ike kin country for about fifteen miles. Tke {mn- 
cipal natire settlements are towards tke kigker part 
ei tke stream ; tkey are numerous, and, as usual, 
^e Talleys at tke head of and beyond tke rirer con- 
sist ci an exceedingly rick allnrial soiL Tkere is 
aome scattered cultivation by tke natives. 

8. Tke river Omania is a less strean tkan tks 
Wakia. It is navigable for boats for four or five 
miles. Tke point of land at tke mouik of tkis stream 
is now known hy tke name of Herd's Point, and 
forms an ^gible and centrical point for an European 
settlement. Tke soil is good, and in some parts 
eoEoeedingly rick. It is well adapted for producing 
tmy crops. It was acquired from tke natives l^ 
pinrdiase so long ago as 1836, or 1827, by Captain 
Herd, for the Association of Noblemen and C^entle^ 
men, who at that time meditated formii^ a settle- 
ment in ^ew ZeiJand. During the long period that 
has since elapsed, without possession having been 
taken, it has been religiously preserved for them b- 
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the natives ; and recently, in 1836, they assembled, 
when the Rev. Mr. White was about to visit 
England, and authorised him to acquaint the gentle- 
men, that they, the natives, were still ready to fulfil 
th^ bargain ; or to restore to the purchasers the 
price originally paid. But they required one oir 
other alternative to be adopted ; as they could not 
allow so valuable a part of the district to remain for 
a longer time waste. We mention 'the fact as evi- 
dence of the scrupulous adherence to their engage- 
ments, which distinguishes some of the natives. * 

9. The river Widinaki is the last which shall be 
noticed. From four to six miles it is navigable for 
boats, but it runs considerably higher up ; and ter- 
minates in a remarkably fine waterfall. The valley 
of this river is particularly fertile, and belongs to a 
small tribe of heathen natives, who have resisted 
more obstinately than their neighbours, the influence 
of the missionaries. They have recently been piqued 
into a competition in their agriculture, from observing 
the superiority of their Christian neighbours; and 
they now work as hard, and labour as skilfully, as 
any natives of the district. 

The following account of this harbour was com- 
municated by nautical men, well acquainted with 
their business, and by whom it has been frequently 
visited. 

^'Hokianga, a harbour on the western coast of 
New Zealand, is situated in latitude 35° 32' south, 
and longitude 173° 27' east, variation 14° 46' east. 
It may be known by a sand-hill on the N. w. side, 
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and a black head on the Bouthy both moderately high. 
The land for fire or six miles to the north is sand^ 
not a black spot to be seen, and terminates with high 
black mountains. The land to the south is black 
and rocky. About six or seyen leagues to the south 
there is a very high perpendicular cliff, running out 
to sea, and rising at once bluff and abrupt. This 
kept open will clear the whole coast of Hokianga, 
which is generally flat, but soundings regular, and 
may be approached by the lead in thirty fftthoms 
water, at a convenient distance from the sJiore. In 
running in for the harbour, come no nearer the heads 
than three miles, or the high cliff above mentioned 
will open off the land until the s.b. cape of the 
harbour bears ejy.e. or e. by n. ^ n. at a distance 
of three miles from the heads ; then steer in E.N.E. 
80 as to pass the s. e. cape at half a cable's length, 
gradually hauling for the east side of the harbour^ 
but be careful to avoid a rock lying two cables' 
length N.w. from the s.E. cape, with only three 
&thom8 on it at high water. Afber you pass the 
S.E. head continue to haul over towards the east 
side of the harbour, until one cable's length from the 
shore, then steer up the river about n. by w. There 
are three fathoms on the bar at low water, said the 
tide flows at the full and change of the moon 9 hours 
45 minutes; rises from ten to fourteen feet; And 
runs from £ve to six knots. The bar should not be 
taken with an ebb tide." 

A pilot, who has been in these parts for several 
years, has printed and circulated ^^ Directions for 

H 
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entering the IBEasbeor of EMrianga^' a£ivftishipnniBA 
dbcament tilBi following is a cop7*:«— > 

^Tliie is to girve na^aoa to aH captains of dbips or 
-vessels bound to tbe mrer Hokianga ia N«w Zealand^ 
t&ot there is a flf^^HitaflF «ected on ilie soxrth^ head^ 
ntder tiie dixeotioft of Mf ^ John: Martm^ the pilots 
with signal flags to* signalisa to anj ship or ^essdb 
appearing off the bar, and the undfiOTtn^ttionedi 
mgnals are to be attended tof Mr. Maitia< will be intr 
attendance w^ hia boat also at the entcaaee of that 
heads. 

^Flag Nb. ll Bkn Peter ; hmp to sea ; the bac ift 
mA fit to take. 

,y 2. Bed ; take tiiabaa^ there is no dangeiu. 

„ 3* Blue^withawhite St. Andrew's Cross ji 
ebb-tide, imd the bu* njot fit to take*. 

,, 4. White; &st quarter floods. 
It is necessary when, tiieae flags ace shown,, that> 
they shoxdd be answeoed horn the dhip, if iiiid^^^ 
stood^ by a pendant, or.flag, where best seem 

^ The flag-stafi^ wodks on a piTot;, and wheno: 
iFessel is too faar to the sonHiward for entering, the^ 
flag-staff will droop to tibe northward ;, if too four to* 
i^e northwaxd, will droop to the sonl^waod ; yesselft 
to be partionlarly guided by the drooping of iher^ 
flagHita£F; for whatev^ way the flag-staff droepar 
tite ship most ke^ that direction, and by no msana' 
take the bar until the flag'^itaff bears b. j- ir« per 
compass. 

' " Time of high watery foil and change, aithe bar, 
half past nina o'clodL jlju" 
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finm Hdtiai^ abeoi abrtj milea' The distaaer 
bafa P Mj fetbfrtwqheafeof tk» hwbovr it^ about five 
or six miioL Thmr i» a siiMUbaak about nad 
fJMiTiftl'^ bsfc <m. eackflidr of it tfaeBe" is abucUmi 
wtiibat to ean]F in avoiari o£ ao^ toaoagja, ia all 
states of the tide. It is at least ten fathoiQ* deep' 
itki km iMdeK. ThMS haft been a false in^esiion 
canflM iqpjaiBflk this haaboiit^ in asnaeqiieaee dT the 
pMtsMiroi a imry exte&si^ve smwiMMmli^ whieh ruaa 
(Mitto sea six-or dght mile% and extends^ffom the- 
anrtiiwidd- of tiia noBth^ head^ tathe seuthwaid o£r 
iiM soudi.head;. and ia aiq»eai^uiig &em sea^vwd^ 
smA partiddkrly finmtthe: w eitwwn r dy appfars-to foiob 
a^«enjpkte.bu'ri^^aeroaatiie oatnare. Bat ii isr 
oai sa by aHf laeaiifl^ bside of tbift^baak: these is>a& 
^ep^^amiel^ of at leaiilttw0>Biileft>bioadatitft.iiav** 
loweirtpayt; and atfasdiag asafe pnnsagp for a vesadLt 
of Ukui YBij kuogeet; dass^ toi^wefk iil. One of tb^ 
fiifi^ Tessela ^faat disaonreied thi* ohaan^ yma tha- 
aBhooner. Faimy; oa tha^hof Januai^y 1836 ;< aad^ 
^hmm wave jo^bad dinm> i^ the time thefbUowin^ 
diBeetsbna ids tnkmngi*-^^ Sailing into Kaipara^/ 
muklle ehaanfil, go lireli ta the sonthwaid of tiuii 
SMdLheacU; thaBLstaoriiPi&ibB^.for aigiiBen-pattsib 
on iiie sandy land, uatilTonrbiing tibie^micktte gzeeoi 
patoh.on l^^naaUisvaEctif* by r. ^.e., staer in that 
cftnxse mitiL you. an deac of tha snih end of ^e^ 
ianev sand b«ik) themsteevdixectfovl^iiffiidepointr 
o£ tike n<n^ bead." Mter^ pasnog' ik». hcnd» 1^ 
dbmilid extends abeat five op sixmilefl, wheat thil 
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vessel gains the bay, and is completely ^otecied 
JBrom every wind. The expanse of the bay from 
north to south is not less than twenty-five or thirty 
miles. On the north there faXi into the bay two 
large rivers, the Wairoa and the Otamatea ; and on 
the south the river Kaipara, which gives name to 
the bay. 

The banks of these rivers abound in magnificent 
tunber, particularly the banks of the Otamatea. 
The natives describe this as the largest jpme or 
cowdie district of the island. Three or four Euio*- 
peans have lately located there. Towards the head 
of the Wairoa there is a missionary station. The 
chairman of the Wesleyan mission, Mr. White, 
recently, at difierent times, ascended the KaipaJiK 
for about forty miles in two vessels ; the Fanny about 
f(»rty-five tons, and the Martha of about two hundred 
tons. The same vessels ascended the Wairoa f<Hr 
-about eighty miles, and the natives stated that it 
continued equally navigable for thirty miles further. 
Prom the top of a high moimtain there were seen 
numerous and most extensive forests of timber, chiefly 
of cowdie. Great part of the shores of the inland 
bay iare covered with forest trees; there are few 
natives. It is one of the districts nearly depopulated 
by the celebrated Honghi's wars several years ago* 

5. The next harbour is Manukou. Its distance 
from the entrance of Kaipara may be about thirty 
miles ; the width of the channel between the nordi 
and south heads is about a mile. The channel firom 
the headi inwards may be about six miles; the 
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ezpasse of ilie ba)^- about twenty miles, cHofly 
^olI^wa^d8. There is an entrance>bank much about 
xodd chamiel. There is deep water on each side; 
tlie soutiiem channel being the deeper ; it is from 
jttine to twelye fathoms. On the south head there 
is a singular rising ground, with a flat or table land 
on its summit. Close to the north head there is a 
j«markable rock, called Nine Pin Rock. In taking 
the harbour by the northern channel, Imng the table 
moimt on the south head to bear b.n.e. till you 
bring the rocks on the larboard ride to bear n.n.b., 
then haul into the north shore, and run up the 
liarbour n. e. ^ do. In taking the harbour by the 
south channel, steering n. by w., keeping the star-- 
board £^ore on board, till you bring the rock on th^ 
north ride to bear w.s.w., and then haul up the 
harbour as before stated. A remarkable point pro- 
jects &om the north ride. The entrance to this 
harbour appears also to have been partly surveyed ; 
a sketch of it is published along with the inaccurate 
chart already referred to. The time of high water, 
and the rise of the tide, are not giren. The sound- 
ings between the heads on the north sides of the 
entrance bar are set down as varying from five to 
ten fathoms, and on tiie southern from nine to 
twelve. 

A great number of small streams fall into the 
bay; it is thickly wooded on the north side, less so 
on the south. The beach on the south is a clear 
sandy shore; the soil is in many places very rich, 
interspersed with a few sandy barren patches. Th'**'* 
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^mere^ ittciU ^wiClmi *^e ioifc tw» ymns, -^bo i Miil¥e » ; 
j^Ihs £«toict ^tftraig ^^bso ^ndfeied -during Son^i^ 
' wans. Prom ikm fiortikem «de >«£ ihe ba^ <ef MatNt- 
icea, «ciQ88 « aumrow ^ponramila "lo 4^e 4ead «f ite 
*wer Awavea, -^vv^icli fidls »fto Widkolo Bay, iiM» 
^difltsmoe is iees tkaa a •noile; iihe awtitres itas^ ^eir 
•canoeetoid Iboats acNiss^rom one "to tke ^c^^er ^w^ 
Jit^e dlfficuftjT. Tiie JcftbmmB separating Mafti&0H, 
4rom ^e 'bay etf i^ K^mes, on ikie «ast «ide of 4fee 
^land, IS «oi%^ three miles a(»«88. Mannlcon tAro 
ibrms i^e iboundaxy between ike nartrvee of ihe 
K^baipui irSwB on ike nm^lh, end ttibe Waiknto 
-^bes on ihe soutk. Tke N^apin are supposed ^ 
-kave a popidotion Of tijbottt iiwetfty i<^mtesnd; iine 
Waikatoture aUowBd.a^dmdiinQie^'or'tklriyttboiisaitd. 
irkeylskemselires^tiiMtte l^ieir^tmibera stM kt^ier, 
bnt ^e nunibevB of bol^ are ea^toaTagaartlj ez8gg6i>- 
isted. it wifl be necessaoy^ to advert to tke ^eat 
^invpovliBice of tbis karbour, from its >djyanta gooB B 
'^position, adtber 'gtiFing some «ouoiiiit df ^e i^losely 
.B^omi^g kaiiboiir ofWaikttto. ^BVom liiie fttadboor 
'to tke Mc^ou nreoc, « daitsnce^ fRnn eigkty io one 
dmndred miles, 'iron Ig fbnnd wadeiied np on ih» 
dbeaiek and at tke mt^irtiis ef tkevtiesnBS and lit^fs, 
to tke idepdi of ^se^ezai feet. 

6. Tke next karbour or river is "Waikato* fSie 
^distance &om tke entrance of Manukon to W^dkato, 
m about twenty^ve nriles along sftrore. it is a bal: 
harbour, and mo evr^iey of ^^e entranee kas boon 
.cftytained; bntTesseis of ^two kundved and -fifty tons 
hn^e Q&aa boen in jfor ifrodi ipannrisioBS and watoae^ 
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tSBd fbr lax. niete $bb a ^ffw ^mcfmm bMM 
Miioe, md the imtms oeme 4mm the ir^eiBiii tiiek 
otawm, initii flax, in greatt iranben. Thii hai>bo«r 
% fovmed hy the Wsikate and ^le Awaroa li'wm; 
^ilie Waikaele is staled bf ^evtati^ee to hare iti 
sonrce in an extensiye ia^and like, caUed RotoMi^ 
ftvt no aoeonfit liae been dbtamed 4fi a imseage from 
Ae hike to -^e sea. Aboat ^tghtj inJieB from the 
mAnmce «f tlw ^nabonr, the river di¥ide6 into two 
stoeame-; the one caUed iioiotem, the other Waipa. 
As^h liiese streams hare been navigated in eattoea 
hy the Wegle3?an missieaariefi to mae hnndi^d anA 
iBdO^ BBdes; and hy the Ohuroh niseaonaries in bealte 
€oT abofot twso hvndted m^es ^amm the sea. Thene 
4ve.a great nnmber of small idbuads in the flh«nmJ 
•«f "tibe riiFer, which am esoeecBngiy ^^rtile; woodefl 
4d #ke water's edge, and Imely befond ^deeccqrtioB. 
ftme 4xf ^e islands aro a inile in length. ISujr 
<oen»t of ^ne iieh aMmad oieik. Branching off 
-ham this rirer in aM ^diieo^ons and at liiort dis« 
taiees feemeach athar, areamaevvfts TaiUejs, extecd- 
iag so £ar as iake eye oonld jndge for fnim twehe 
4o twenty anBes. Hie vegetation is altege^ier 
laxniiaBt; Theten givws £pom five to eightlect 
in hei^t^ the €az growsto nearly the same gigaotio 
dimensions, and the aAtii«s flant it as an onManaoi 
»iRmd their hid;s 4aid ^ndbsedgxinmds. Aniotdt* 
figent Engfishman stales, ^I have walked l»r an 
him -on «ttd, ^fbsoa^ gaes paatere leaohiag to mf 
ionees, 4» the banks of the Waikato,*— the gm«8 
ieQkedoeM»e,lRitiv«rylmanuiant.^ These aav^pble 
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yiyers, which at the distanoe of about eighty mUea 
£rom the coaat divide into two or three separsMie 
branches, have ahready been explored to the distance 
of about one hundred miles, without arriving at i^ 
extensive lake from which they are stated by the 
natives to have their source. 

Waikatoharbourbeeomes, therefore, theproperdepoi 
for the produce of the f^ile countries through which 
the rivers jftow. But the state of the bar at the mouth 
of Waikato river, at low water, renders the approach 
difficult or dangerous, and there is no safe harbour 
inside. It has already, however, been pointed out, 
that the river Awaroa, which falls into the northern, 
side of the Waikato, reaches to within less than. a 
mile of the Manukou harbour, one of the safest of 
the island. The natives are in ihe constant practioe 
of^ dragging their canoes from the one to the other; 
and from the level character of ihe intervening 
country,.an improved communication can be opened^ 

In this way, Manukou would ultimately become 
the outlet for th^ produce of the banks of the several 
rivers of the Waikato country, and abo of the mag«- 
juficent inland lake of Boturoa, of the tracts of 
country skirting it, and the numerous riyers falling 
into it, — a tract of country including many hundred 
sB^are miles of the richest territory of the island* 
It vdll also be recollected that the isthmus dividing 
ihe eastern from the we^m side of the island ia 
aituated between the bay of the Thames and Manuf 
kou, so that the produce of nearly a third of the 
I^orthem Island may be conveyed by water to the 
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M aarakon, and from thence to tlie Thames, with a 
land oarriage not exceeding three miles. 

Mannkou, from its connexion with the Waikato 
o&waikry^ and its local adyaatages, becomes, therefore^ 
<nie of the most importioit districts of the island. 
Were it necessary to look to the country with a 
military eye, or for the preyention of war betwe^i 
tiie natire tribes, of the Nghapni to -the north, and 
tiie Waikato to the south, which at no distant 
period waged exterminating wars against each 
a^^r, the occupation of the Manukou isthmus 
would separate them, and prevent mutual invasion. 
It is a complete key to both countries, and within 
xeM^ of support, and nearly within point blank 
TBOf^e of shot from shipping on the eastern and 
western sides of the island. 

7. Waingaroa is a bar harbour with not more 
than two fathoms of water on the bar at low water. 
The distance along shore from the Waikato is about 
tw^ity-five miles. The channel between the heads 
may be about half a mile wide, the expanse of the 
harbour about two miles, There are several deep 
bays. It is not known that any survey exists of this 
harbour. It is thickly wooded on the^north, and 
cultivated in patches by Ihe natives on both sides. 
It is comparatively populous; there being about six 
.hundred natives, who have for years been making 
iffgent applications for British settlers among than; 
as indeed have the whole Waikato people. There 
jtae sevend native teachers settled here, and emi'- 
mently successful in instructing thdr bret];ir6B. 
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Xhflve are j^i^iit frve Imiicbbd CSinstiAn leouvoiis; 
the chapel oontoiBs Bhofoi mx hmadEBd iieamns. 
%ere is mo missknarf Te»deiit aaBOBgis^ tikem. 
jinoe^t^ lemoTBlof l2he W«deyan stoiion. 
. 6. AtB^ea habonr k distant ten mies firom Wmb* 
^avoa; some ^eiy sBmll streams fall iifto it; Hke 
cnttrance ma^ ¥e lAuree-^uaortefs df a mile hreai. 
The idiaiind is windhxg, and abotut two or three 
mxbs long; Ae expanse ^ the ba^, Irom eight %o 
ien. St is m>t -woeded at tfehe «n^ranee, birt ^ic^i^ 
iiigher up ; the beach is sandy; a good many ma^ks^fa 
reside in ihe%ay; the pdncipal chiefe, at last con- 
ievenoe, in May, ^896, li^eated l^ieir former ^sasnest 
appMcations finr British settlers. The natiTes hw^, 
fyerhaps, one hundred acres %tnder cuItivBtion; there 
are two chapels, one oapaMe of covtaaning ftmr 
iiimdred, and the other two hnndred heaa'ers. There 
jsre several saeeessM native teachers. There is bo 
resident mtssionary sinoe the removal of i&e WeBle3raa 
aeftations. 

19, iKawia haxbotur is sntnated about ten mikB 
mrtaith. ei Aotea; tte mitraoce between the hea^ m 
«iot more than three- qnadrters <of a mile. It is -a bUr 
liarbonr, bnt n 'good dear (^annd; there is a bbh^ 
Jbank about (mtd-cdiannel, wnth deep water on botfi 
«[des. The channel is not moft than half a mile 
hug; «everal sBtaU streams fadl into it. Iheve is ^ 
wery puwerful •dfankC resideBit hero, of as much inEfiw-" 
Qnoeas any one ehM in New Zmalaod; he issnsab 
mtzioiis for British tietders, and has long been so. 
Wmr las raged for sons time-betweea idie Wakatto 
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^wnrs^ A feiir y g woa e w iwAo Imfl baai ■fagved oafe of 
.^iitfir ^aah or fort, and htA wmeHdereil ju dbmei, 
.-^roe iaroi^lrt -hi wAiHe Mr. Winte ^ms tbaoBei; ile 
jdbafl^ wbe weM kmem Hke sdetemaned oppovlEkm of 
Ae sBBsmuuy dookineB to thesr wwb, etsted, sad 
si^pettiec^ and jMiWdy ^^ad^ed himsei^ to gnw up 
.1^ ^«cK, if ■nhwnniBies iMd «ettlan ^woidd «■■» 

fie -cemplians l&At no meb&ameome to lut oouBtaf:, 
^Mungli wiimg to i9owre tkem, and aklnMij^ it as 
Bober And also laoce populous tl^ui «tiie Hdkianga; 
jmad he aMed tkat ik^ Taranidcee o^mtiy to ite 
south, which he had conqoeied and depoptilstody 
-was still xidber and fitter ibr cnlftivait^on liian Ms 
^imwn eofuntiy. He described it as cootakrag imab 
.^^ains of cidi land, and cov^>ed wt^ fine pasture te 
"Aeep and ^cattle; but ttkaa rests entieel^r «ii oatt^no 
testinftony, akiioa^ thete is no >ieason to doubt «t. 
'None of tbe Hnsfidonaries or Europeans, «o "trnt ma 
^Dsown, haye Tinted k. Some parts of this di»- 
%ict -of -die Waikato eountry are ea!te«wveily uid 
"^linekly wooded ; ^<fee eowdie is in great abundance ; 
^flmaM patches of tite open country are cultirated^ 
HieiELati^Fes are ^numerous — ^peiiu^ one thousand in 
ihe hay-^many ef tbem are Okricl^ans; '^le okkff 
%ifMelf is not a ^iristian, but ins brotliers aro. 
There are ^aeYeuA nattye teaoben lama iEokianga 
settled here, and a large and ceaamodMus xknipel haa 
%een^;oniltructed; there tsno resident flaissionaiy. 

W. The liver Ke&eu, debutfted about lialf irajr 
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between Kawia and Mount Egmont, is supposed to 
mark tbe boundary between the Waikato and TaMi* 
nakee tribes. Whether this river, like the oilers ool 
this side of the island, forms a harbour or bay at its 
junction with the sea, is not known. Its situation 
only was pointed out to the missionaries from an 
^ninence in the Waikato country. The source, 
course, and extent of the river are equally unknown $ 
but from the native account of the plains and pas* 
tnres of this very extenave country, and from what 
}B already known of the extreme fertility of the rest 
of the Waikato country, there is no reason to ques* 
tion its fertility, and it becomes a matter of great 
importance to explore it. 

11. The Taranakee district forms the south-west^ 
em extremity of the Northern Island; and thd 
northern head of Cook's Straits. Mount Egmont, 
<«ie of the loftiest moimtains in the island, is situ* 
ated in it. It is supposed to extend from the 
Mbkou river on the north, to nearly the Wanganttt 
river, or Knowlesly river, laid down in the maps of 
Cook's Straits, lliere is a bay laid down in the 
recent charts as Taranakee Bay, within Cook's 
Straits. It does not appear in Cook's chart; nf 
vessel has been heard of as having entered it. Some 
well-informed natives deny, and it is believed cgs^ 
lectly, the existence of any such bay as is .there 
delineated ; nOr is there known any safe harbour in 
that part of the coast. « 

Rutherford visited with his tribe Taranakee in 
one of their wanderings : he says, ^^ The village of 
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TaiAiiakee stands by the sea-side, and ilie manners 
amd ci:»tom8 of the inhabitants are the same as pie- 
▼ail in oiher parts oi the islands. We remained six 
wec^ and alter a journey homewards of six weeks 
more^ we arrived at East Cape/ The shores ,of 
Xaraaakee were ako visited by Captain Lambert, in 
her Majesty^s ship Alligator, to obtain restoration of 
the snrviyors of a crew wrecked near Mount Eg-* 
raont. He reached the coast on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1834, at Moturoa, the Sugar-lot^ Islands of 
Captain Cook, by which the northern extremity of 
Cape Egmont is terminated. ^^ They consist," says 
ihe journal of an officer recently published, ^^ of a 
remarkable cluster of high conical rocks, running 
ant to the westward, of primitive formation, and 
partly clad in a mantle of luxuriant vegetation, wild 
flowers in beautiful variety, notwithstanding their 
e3q>osure to wind and sea." The journal continues, 
^' dOth September. Running along shore for .Wai- 
mate, in from seven to ten fsthoms water; the 
appearance of the coast is such as sailors designate 
iron-boimd, boldness and ruggedness characterising 
it, the whole way from Moturoa to beyond the 
l^ce of our present destination ; the grand outline 
being that of an extensive cape, the sweep of whidli 
is broken by a series of shallow bays, as these are 
parted from one another by huge promontories^ 
The line of country is so level, as almost to run 
parallel with the water-line throughout its entire 
kngth; subject to numerous breaks in the solid 
rocks, occasioned by its having been rent and t<»n 
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]^buies wiieie ihe movntaiiiHrtreaiBai Indt 
fefOBd th einaeivoi chmimels fbr the eowreifwaids a&m^ 
ward of l^fmoAt's trBmtary watortr aad atang- tber 
banksh of which tiieijr hanw deposited^ a» ihiSf weaib^^ 
a ridi aHavkil. soil, iims aflSaidbi^ gsowtlkta an aid«^ 
leB» Tadet^ of Timetable produotiQaus, whidi' tt3aEPf» 
^le eye^ at tiwte sevend fianuea^ wiih tin s^ikt ^ 
iroods and groTeff— plBaon^ omiiBaafcs to ««9iiifciinioiivr 
wall of bhiek asd browii rock.. At Boon Hio. monm^ 
tm here naM hj west^ amd we weie distaat. aibGat& 
£▼6 miles fonm Waimate Pa^ off whick the; wat»r 
shoals soddody from five tafbnr asdthne fiathonH^ 
witb on vmBWtoi roclLy bottDBC.^ 

The prianpol aocaiat» of the Taiaaalcee- tiSbvss^ 
h«ve beear obtained- frooHD settlenr on Ite Hokianga^; 
These people expisieed ti^ same desbe aa the wh^oD 
athifat tribes^ of the west coasir for BaotiBlK setiien* 
Many of the diiefii harve fallen ia the war wi& ther 
Waikato tfibea. €>ne of tibce- surfivoi^^ who had 
been reeident ai Hokiaaga, a native eoonKert^ wiotm 
t» Mr« WMte* to* Sydney, whea on his way to Loa^ 
don, lepestiag hiaprerioiis deieimnnition.of retnmt- 
ing to Taranakee, to instruot his people. The Ho^ 
kianga tiibee weie meditating, in ISiiS, an ezcnmoni 
to the Taranairoe country, to lestue the remnant off 
t^ nati^^ee from ihe war of ezteRniBatios< waged- 
agamst Hkem by the more warlike Waikatn* Theyr 
IHsposed U^ convey ^em to a safe setdemen^ on 1^ 
banks of the Hokbnga. 

ISL The next river haibour laid down on the maps 
is Knowlesly fiiyer and: Bay, sikuotad abrait Urn 
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\ (^the awflMaHi tide of Cbok's- fStadto. Um 
mdive naow of tiie riir«r is Wangaaui^ and ike lunin 
ase inhalntedbyawadilMinlkeoftlutiMii^ Tka 
lyv^ is Iwd dowB ob the oanmon ehaxi at dsvidniij^ 
into two heads, and it nuKf do aa; bat there is noft- 
hjMOwn any miihorafey for k.. An intelligent na^e, 
sow in England, desonbes tiie numth of the lirer a# 
weky and dangmroua for shippii^^ ivith a fall neac 
the moniJi; rendering it not navigaUe.. Ho al8» 
^ted that the language iqx^en by them waa boh 
different feam his own, as to be scareely intelligible'^ 
On bdng fdrAer pressed, however, he said thejr 
harked like dogs when they spoke, and had, om oner 
Qcs(N»on,. attacked his tribe, Hsm Kapiti, and killedt 
aoTeral of them when retreating fisom the Waikato^ 
by whom they had been defeated^ His informatieo 
thmefom of the people, of th^ ri^^ tiieir la^[uag0^ 
and their countzyy nrast be received with eaution, 

13. The next bay along the northern side of 
Oo^s Straits,, and towards the eastern extremity of 
ii^ i& Port Nidbobon, where the BiTer Haritaomi. 
fsdls into the sea, and still fievther east, between, it 
and- Cape Politer, there is another bay, called 
Palliser Bay, terminating m an extensiye lagoon^ 
£Qrmed,.ih«re IB leaseA to- believe, by another river. 
This part of the coast ii9 the fxoperty of the Kapi& 
tnbe^ a powerfdl and numerous race. The princqpafc 
iBsidence of their chief is cm the ii^and of Kapiti, oc 
Entry Island, situated in the strait,, about midwa}^ 
betwseen Port Nicholson and. the Waagamn river^ 
OS Knowlesly Bay. They also possess Hue gceaiei 
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part, it not tlie whole, of the southern side of ti^ 
Strait, including the excellent harbours of BUn 
Bay, Admiralty Bay, Queen Charlotte's Sound, an 
Cloudy Bay, all of which we shall notice whei 
descriUng the Southern Island. 

Port Nicholson runs inland from twelve to four^ 
teen miles, and varies from two to four miles iit 
breadth. It affords safe anchorage and complete* 
shelter for any number of ships, and there is ^oom 
to heart out in any wind. A younger son of a 
Kapiti chief, named Nayti, states that he had 
ascended the river, which is as broad and de^ as 
the Thames at London Bridge, for four days' sail in 
a canoe, and it extends much further, a day s sail 
being estimated at twenty miles, which would make 
the river eighty miles long. Both sides of the river 
rise abruptly, and are very hilly and thickly wooded. 
There, is scarcely any cultivation by the natives 
around the bay, but they bring quantities of .pro- 
visions doWn the river. There are about a ^zen 
English settlers, three or four of whom are runaway 
convicts from New South "Wales. 

Te Pahi, or " Tupai Cupa," as he is called, thus 
described his country to Dr. Traill of Liverpool:— 
*' When his native country was shown toiiim in a 
chart,- he a,t once recessed it ; and being asked to 
point out the £^ot where he himself resided, he 
described his dominions as embracing the whcde of 
that portion in the southern extremity of the North 
Island, which would b^ cut off by a line drawn from. 
the forty-first parallel of latitude to Cape Tum- 
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.flgain, on the east coa$t. His principal residence 
he stated to be on Entry Island, which is a short 
distance from the shore on the north side of Cook's 
Straits, and nearly opposite to the entrance into 
Queen Charlotte's Sound. Exactly facing this small 
island, a deep and spacious inlet, he said, ran very 
fax into the country. He also described another 
inlet, not quite so extensive, as intersecting the land 
further to the east, between Cape Terrawittee and 
Cape Palliser. Tupai asserted that the shores of 
these inland seas are covered with lofty trees of the 
oowdie species to the water's edge." 

The last of these openings refer to Port Nicholson; 
of the former there is no appearance on any of the 
maps hitherto published, nor, except from Tupai, is 
there any authority for the ,cowdie-trce having been 
seen south of Kawia harbour on the west coast. It 
may be so, but it requires confirmation. 

In another part of the work from which we have 

quoted the preceding account, it is stated, " There 

could be no doubt, from Tupai's* account, that his 

territOTy abounded both in the cowdie-tree and in 

flax ; and it was extremely probable that both these 

valuable productions might be procured with more 

facility, or of better quality, from this than from 

any other district of New Zealand. The diflRculty 

of obtaining the cowdie-tree at those parts of the 

country wldch have hitherto been resorted to for 

that purpose, has arisen either from its growing too 

far inland to be transported, or only on the banks 

. of rivers which ships of considerable burden could 

I 
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not enter. But Tupai described tli« two iidets lead- 
ing from CooVar Straits mto the heart of histerritOTy 
as both deep amd spaeicxis emmgh fof the hsrgefst 
vessels, and as being bordefed with wood tf> the 
water's edge." 

Sueh is the very limited and whoHy inadequate 
informatiott hitherto obtained as to this part of the 
coast ; and it is equally defective regarding the whole 
line of coast from. Cape PaUiser to Cape East, and 
frc^n Cape East to Merenry l^y, an extent of aboiit 
four hundred miles. Soundings have been taken along 
the coast, but at a considerable distance from it, 
which vary generally froan twenty-five to forty-two 
fathoms, and deepening off Cape East from fifty to 
sixty, and to ninety fathoms. The names of the 
tribes inhabitii^ it are, the Natikahohuni ajid Nan 
tiawa, both numerous and powerfdl. 

14. Hawke's Bay, situated about midway a^ng 
this line of coast, between the thirty-ninth and 
fortieth parallel of latitude, appears t© have heen 
surveyed, and to give from six to twenty-four 
fathoms water. It appears from its position to be 
sheltered from the north and north-east ; but in a 
recent work it is stated that "theMahia, Hicks, 
and Hawke's Bays, are all of them open, and afford 
no shelter that can at all be depended on, except 
when the wind blows off the land." Of the coast, 
or the interior, no authentic accounts have been 
obtained. 

15. Taoneroa, or Poverty Bay, about thirty mifes 
north of Hawke's Btey. It is supposed to have 
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¥ee& tKe scene o£ Butkeiford'a cftplure and subae- 
^eat captiTxty. "The bay^'* says Butherfwd, " is 
m the £0x01 of & luJf moon, with a saiidj beadi 
somid h^ and at its head a fresh water river, having 
a I>ajr acroes its month/' He mentions also tho 
Iniglit of the hind, whieh forms its sides. All these 
jwrticahurs axe Boiiced bj Ci^ptaiB Cook. The 
eonntry is extentivelj wooded* 

16L The harbowr of Taniai^^ in the Bay' of 
Plenty, and a few leagues south of Mercury Bay, 
is resorted to by snalL craft trading for flax. "The 
entrance is narrow, rocky, and dangerous^ vesseb 
jure often detained a long time before they can enter 
H ; and at timea when they have watered it, are as 
leng before they txm leave it." Thare is a chart of it 
^jr Captain Cook* 

17. Mercury Bay is ntuated on the soothem and 
eastern aide oi the peninsnla forming the south^n 
head of the Bay of Honraki, or Thames* It has 
been surveyed repeatedly at the same time with the 
Thames. 1^ entrance is very rocky, and it is of 
difficalt h^ress and egress. The water is frmn six 
to ten fathoms, and shoals in the nairows to four, 
tiiree, and two. Ais district of the country is inha- 
bited by the Natipawoa^ or Nvtimani tribes. 

Captain Cook states, that— "The best anchorage 
is in a sandy bay, which Mes just within the south 
Jkead, in five and four futbotns; this place is very 
convenient both for woodii]^ and watering, and in 
ike river ^ere is an immense quantity of oysters 
mi ofiier diell fidi. But for a ship that wants te 

12 
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• stop for any time, the best and safest 'place is in the 
river at tlie head of the bay. In several parts of tke 
bay, great 'quantities of iron-sand are thrown upon 
the shore, brought down by every little rivulet of 
fresh water that finds its way from the interior.'* 

18. The Thames, or Houraki, is the greater part of 
it an open roadstead. "With a wind at east and north- 
east, vessels of one hundred and thirty tons or thereby 
have been worked into the narrows, where they are 
sheltered ; but with a foul wind, there is great diffi- 
culty in getting out, from the sand and mud- banks in 
the channel. " The entrance,** says a recent work, 
*' to the frith of the Thames is rendered dangerous by 
small rocks showing themselves a few feet above the 
surface of the water, and ijot readily distinguished 
at night. The bay of Mahurangi, on the western 
side of the frith, is deep, has several rivers running 
into it, is studded with several small islands, and has 
a fine harbour, named by the natives of the place, 
Kaihu. This harbour, which is situated at the head 
of the bay, is protected from all winds, and from 
the sea, and affords a secure anchorage, and is easy 
of access. The depth of water, to the distance of 
three miles, is sufficient for every description of 
ships. Thejsouthem or longest passage is formed 
by an island, and the main is the safest and best, 
luiving in it ten fathoms water. The northern ox 
smallest passage is frdl of rocks, the passage narrow, 
and has only two and a half fathoms depth of water. 
The tide flows ten feet at springs, and the time of 
high-water is ten o'clock, full and change. The 
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Several rivers emptjdng themselves into the Bay of 
Mahurangi, are navigable only for canoes and boats* 
A small harbour, fit for ordinary craft, is situated on 
the northern side of the island, forming the bay," 
From this harbour, across the entrance to a second 
well-sheltered harbour, named Waitemata, is the 
narrow isthmus separating the bay of the Thames 
from the port of Manukou, on the western coast. 

19. Wangari, north of the Thames, is an extensive 
harbour. It is protected from the north and north- 
east by Bream Head. It was surveyed in 1834 by 
H. M. S. Buffalo. It is formed at the confluence 
of tlie river Wangari with the sea, and the soundings, 
inside the bay, which is completely sheltered, vary 
from six to ten fathoms. 

20, 21, and 22. Following northwards along the 
coast, there are in succession the small rivers and 
bays named Tutukaka, Wangamuma, and Wanga- 
rura. They are only fit for small vessels, and there 
is not any known survey of them. 

23. The Bay of Islands, so named from the num- 
ber of rocks with which it it is studded, is a remark- 
ably fine and capacious harbour, and affords shelter 
in all. seasons, and in all weather, to numbers of 
vessels. Its width from head to head is about eleven 
miles, affording sufficient room for vessels to beat in* 
There is deep water close in with the shore; a 
great number of European vessels touch at this har- 
bour, for supplies of fresh provisions and vegetables^ 
and there have been at anchor in it at one time as 
many as twenty-seven vessels, most of them upwards 
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€Kft1u«eIitmdzedioiis. ThasbayiiasWaLfiVTTej'ediddx^ 
iiiiaxiteiiesB Vytwt) Frendi sHips, La Ooqnille, in 1634^ 
aoaid Li'JuEdvoiabe, m i89A, % and 3. ^^ It8a»cliorage& 
vae ^^vsiiious; momely:, Tcftima., a roadstead xm the 
]K»iJ]«m side of tii.e bay, opposite ibie nussionarj' 
Station of tliaft name, and ^e satiTe yillage of Ran- 
giliotta. P«roa, a ^e^ bay on iQie sovili fflde of the 
Bay of Ii^audg, a snug and«paoio«i6 haiboci]!, ai^ding 
fibelter foom all winds, and k i^e «nehosage wfaich 
tiiewha&gvi»S8els formerly made isie of; ithasser^m 
and ^ght fathoms of water. The anchorages nawr 
geeeraHy used ave the Bay of KoIoraIdb^ and the 
nv^rKawakawa; thefermerisnsedbyreBsdswsudaiig 
a sHght re-fittiftg, or f(^ procuring r^eshanente ; di« 
Kawakawa, when repairs to any extent are neeesK 
sary, or the r^pladng of any of ilie prindpal mai^s^ 
beaag more secured, and having the storosnear ihesr 
from whidi they procure the greater portion of their 
snppfies, with the ezoepti(m of proTiskms. BoA. 
these anchorage greftm^ possess BufiOcieat water for 
fihips of the gieaitest tonnage. The ladtade of Koro- 
rareka Beach is 35* 15' 4ff' Boath, longitude 174'=' 
11' 45^' east of GneenwK^, high-water alboat T^^ 30m, 
foil and i^ange of the moon: Ihii^e faJli into thffi 
bay the riveie Kldi-kidi, in which, at due du^aaice 
oi about two w^es from ike miBSoon station, are the 
magnificent falls of the Wainiwainwa, or * Wat^s of 
the Bainbow;' t^Waifoa, with its^mall &dl, ike 
Mas^Bsi, the P^iloonda, the Kawakawa, awl many 
minor streams ; Iheir banks, and the iii^rior of the 
<»«atry, presenting one of the lidbest eoils in the 
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idaad, yieldiag a-opg, wkeve cultiTated. of evciy 
kiad kAowa ia tbe countrT, ^ ^ greatest abuii- 

S4. *' The kjurbour oi WaagaxosL^ lyij^ tweaty-five 
miles to tke aoftli-eaed; true of the Bay of Iskadfi, 
ifl beautiM, Tomaaticy4i&d ^>ajck)iiBy capable of coa> 
tabumg the largest fleet, and affordiag good anchorago 
in from fiye to ^erm £tthoBsw» completely sheltered 
from the sea and all wmds. No danger need be 
apprehended in ninming in, as there are no hidd^ 
obstades; tiie shoves steep, and haTing sufi&cient 
vaiter for nny vessel within a few yitfds of them ; 
and shmdd the wind not foe feyonrahle for entering, 
jmi may with perfect w»£ety aachor outside the 
beads, and wait for a slant, or fldr the sea-breeae^ In 
approaddng this hadbour from the sea, tike entrance 
Bot being more than two hnndiied yards across, it is 
not neadiiy dirtaDgaiai>ed by a stranger; bat its 
position may be known by the northemmost island 
of the Cavelles, which lies three miles oflF it. (The 
Cavelles is a cluster of Islands stretching 'along the 
shore from Wangaroa, to within four leagues of the 
Bay of Islands.) The liarbour has sereral «maB 
creelss or rivers emptying themselves into it, and 
fresh water may be procured almost anywhere, on 
both mdes. The latitude of a sm^dl bay about three 
miles from the entrance, on the eastern side, is 35* 2' 
soiitib, lon^tude 173® 42^ 45" east of Oreeenwich; 
high-water at frill and dtange at 8h 15m.*' 

25. North-east tuf Wangaroa, and distant about 
twenty miles, is the Bay Of Ondou-Oudou, or Lau- 
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riston Bay, of whicli a surrey has been obtained 
from a French manuscript, dated 1 769, communicated 
by M. Dupres : this is called by Captain Cook^ 
Doubtless Bay. The water shoals progressively and 
regularly from thirty-five at the entrance to five, and 
one and a half at the head of 4he bay, where there 
is a ^ne sandy beach, with high land in the back«» 
ground. There are several small rivers falling into it. 
26. There only remains to be noticed Sandy Bay, 
situated between the North Cape and Knuckle 
Point. It is an open bay, similar to Whaxoa road- 
stead, situated directly opposite on the other side of 
the island. The river Bangannee falls into the head 
of the bay, and forms a creek of some depth, and 
the soundings are marked on the chart as varying 
outside, from thirty-two to eighteen; the tide rises 
fourteen feet. The island is here so narrow, that 
from the mission-station, Kawa, the breaking of 
the surf on hoih. beaches can be distinctly heard. 

SOUTH ISLAND, STEWART's ISLAND, &C. 

Entering Cook's Straits from the west, the southern 
side of the strait, which forms the northern side of the 
South Island, presents along the whole extent of the 
strait, a succession of excellent harbours. There is, 

1. Blind Bay. 

2. Admiralty Bay. No survey nor correct account 
of these bays have been obtained* They are repre- 
sented by Captain Cook as safe and spacious, 
and several smaller harbours inside. 
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3. Port Hardy, D'UrviUe s Wand, and 

4. Port Gore ; both of which have been surveyed 
by her Majesty's ship Alligator, in 1834. 

5. The Current Basin, connecting Blind Bay and 
Admiralty Bay, by the French passage between 

'Stephens Island and the main land; surveyed by 
the Astrolabe, Captain D'Urville, in 1827. 

6. Queen Charlotte s Sound* The entrance be- 
tween the heads is about twenty-six miles, and 
narrows to about ten miles, after running in about 
five miles. It extends inland for about thirty miles. 
There are several islands, one of them inhabited; 
there are ten or twelve British settlers, and a good 

• many natives, perhaps five hundred. 

7* Cloudy Bay is about fifteen miles long, smd 
from three to 6ve broad; the land is high on the 
west side; and there is not much level ground 
between the high land and shore. There is much fern, 
and a considerable quantity of fine timber. There 
are about twenty British settlers; as many as twenty 
or thirty whalers have put in together; about one 
third of the crews of these vessels desert their ships, 
and escape into the interior until their departure, 
when they generally re-engage in other vessels. 
There will be about thirty-two hands to each ship. 
There are a few runaway convicts; and there are 
five or six grog shops. The English cultivate wheat, 
potatoes, onions, &c. They employ natives, who 
are very willing to labour. The natives are also 
much employed, chiefly in the boats of whalers, and 
sometimes from their steadiness, as second or third 
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mates. Clcmdy Bay k veekoned tlie best fishing 
lE^katkvi for bkck ^kaies on these •coasts. Hieycome 
in great numbers into tbe bay, aad iato Cook's 
Straits; tke boats «aid crews watduag about ibe 
beachs,— ^fid^lieTesselsipng mside tbe bay. Bc^ 
sides of tbe fttnat «re in tiie posBesaon of tbe Kapiti 
tribe, whose daief settlemeiit, as alieady stated, is in, 
Entry island, aad on tbe i^ores of Port Nicbpl8<m. 
It is a recent acquisition by tkera, that h within ^e 
last twenty yetsn; tbe Kapiti having at that ttane 
been ezpel^d by the Waokato tribe ftom thdr own 
district of Kawia, and having in their tnin, di^os- 
sessed the previous settlers on tbe shores of Cook'a^ 
Straits. The Kaihoora tr^e was that dispossessed; 
and the reimmnt of the tribe were scattered m iheit 
flight along ihe shores southwards. 

There is much valnaMe land along the shores oC 
Cook 6 Straits, and portienkrly from the eastern 
pOT!BPtj or Cape Campbell, southwards toward* 
Banks's P^ni&snla. I^e natives represent it as pax^ 
ti^ilady well adapted, hfmi being rich and lew^el, 
andabo«i»ding in pastnve, fc»r Ck^iish hnsbomdry, 
and for pasturage. Its vidnity to oKod^j^at haibouni, 
and its being m the direct track homeward of 
the An^traEan traders and whale ships, and liie 
absence of native occnpea^, point it out m aa 



8. Passing alozrg the east coad;, souliiwar^, iktt 
iKxt harbour is that -called by Captain Cook, 
liookers-on Bay. The bay is formed by two &» 
wvers, whkh lierc fiow into the sea. Tlie bay ^ 
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not ^wtB. filieltand, but is smdi ^eBorted to €or &x. 
There wae a BntiAeetflemtat on the banks of oae of 
&e iiTetB, aiiout iSibeeiiiBifes inland, bmt it has been 
dbnukmed; one vessei of one knndfed and t w enty 
tans was bdit at ft Tliere are few natiYee, and 
ibelaod ronnd thei u gbo ur rises gently from the sea» 
ik BortP<^a0iiB,Bartk of Banks sPeniii9Bla;tkein 
am two ^itrances, one te ihe north and the other ta 
ttie sonih esctaemity of an island, whkh forms a 
barrier against the sea. The bay nms up a oo«{^ 
of miies, and there joe duioe or four iiTeis &U into 
it. There axe few natives; the oooatry is in general 
le^^, and roes gradaally fisom the ediore. 

10. The next harbour » that of Akeroa, a leatsrfc- 
ably fine and safe harbour, sitoated in Banks's Penin- 
sola, OB the eaetem side of it, between the forty- 
third and forty-fourth parallels of laititnde. A oopy 
has been obtained of an American snnrey, which 
plaoes this harbonr in latiitnde 45" 52^; the sonnd- 
ii^ off the heaxfe «hoai fratA iorty-fiTe to iimty; 
b e twFem the beads firom &^feeen U> twelve; and in 
the Hnmenras smaller bays huide tite harbonr, fecaa 
Steven to five. 

11. Otago Bay, is aJso sstoated on the eaiEteni 
Aores of the Beuthem Iflfaond, abont hefcitnde forty-^ 
six. It is a bar harbonr, wfth ^hree fethoms and a 
hxM watOT, tm ^e bar, nt low water. It also is a 
safe and ^xceSest harbonr, wHh seven ftthon water 
iflnde. NoiHli of the haibonr, and between it and 
Akevea, k situated the i^ike of Oveen IStone, irem 
iHach the natr^es impptly Ihenselves wkh the 
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favourite talc for their weapons. From tlie account 
of one of the natives, this lake would seem to over- 
flow its banks at particular seasons, and to form 
extensive lagoons, separated from the sea by a narrow 
strip of sandy beach. The natives cut small canals 
through this beach, and take great quantities of fish 
in them, when attempting to find their way into the 
sea. It is in the neighbourhood of this bay that 
the natives state that abundant coal exists; and that 
there are immense tracts of very rich land and luxu- 
riant grass pasture. Such, indeed, is represented to 
be the general character of the whole southern part of 
the South Island, here and there interspersed with 
abundant and very fine timber. Captain Cook de- 
scribes the land on this part of the coast, as " hav- 
ing the surface broken by many hills, which are 
green and woody." 

12. In the southern extremity of the island, after 
passing through iFoveaux's Straits, there is laid 
down on Mr. M'Donell's Chart, "Knowlesly Bay," or 
South Bay, stretching inland apparently for about ten 
or fifteen miles, and having several rivers falling into 
it, one of them stretching upwards into the country 
for not less than one hundred miles, and forming 
towards its entrance ^^ beautiful lagoons navigable 
for large ships." The country aroimd is marked, 
** very rich land, according to the native accounts;'* 
and on the western side of it is marked ^^ coal'' The 
extent of coimtry embraced by this description, seems 
to contain above one hundred and fifty square miles ; 
some parts of it are very richly wooded. This bay 
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is not noticed in tlie cliarts taken fiopm M. Duper- 
rey's atlas of 1824; and there is some reason to 
d<rabt its existence, although in other respects the 
description may be correct enough. 

13. In the south-western extremity of the island, 
are idtuated the three adjacent harbours, named Port 
Preservation, 

14. Port Chalky, and 

15. Dusky Bay. There are accurate surreys of 
the two latter, in M. Duperrey's atlas. There are 
great numbers of sheltered bays and coves inside of 
these harbours; and the mam channel and entrance 
is completely sheltered by barrier islands. Some of 
the bays, farthest inland, have very deep water, 
twenty, thirty, and forty fathoms. No account of 
the coast has been obtained, except what is given 
by Captain Cook. Towards the south end of the 
idbmd, he says, ^^The surface of the country is 
broken into craggy hills, of a great height, on the 
summits of which are several patches of snow. It 
is not, however, wholly barren, for we could see 
wood, not only in the valleys, but upon the highest 
ground, yet we saw no appearance of its being 
inhabited." Opposite Dusky Bay "is the only 
level land within a considerable distance. It extends 
two leagues to the northward, is lofky, and covered 
with wood." 

16. The shores of Stewart's Island, situated cX 
the southern head of the island, and separated from 
it by Foveaux's Straits, form a series of excellent 
bays and harbours. Th^ Southern Port has been 
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>acearsitei]f snrrejTBd by M..de BlosTxUe, sbcL a c^art 
of ii wiU be lomd in M.^'Dupeixey s Atiac ; iks 
-mwadmg^^ysLryhQTAiwo io fiffceea ftihwua. Gfl^ 
tain Cook describes itbe land cm iim pari <^ ihe 
toask. in tibes? teams: — ^^This had is Kigb and 
bMfen, witii Boibkng iif)€n ii but a lew 
shrubs, for not a single tree was to be sees* It 
however remarkable for a niamber of "Vihito pa£ehes, 
mhkh I took to be maxble^ aa tb^ xefiected the 
Ann's rajs vcrf BttoB^" Thare are ikbrty <»c foc^ 
BrkUi Boir settled herey and th^ eultirate thje 
usual eiops witk saeeew ; tbey l»Te a gieai maajr 
^oats^ It k no looget an e%ible wha&ig station; 
tb^ seesK to baTe deserted it for Gkmdy Bay aa4 
Cook's Straxto. It is eiKompaiBsed by gseai nmnb^BS 
ei amsSL xdaads and lodbi. 

The line of ceast fron Dnaky Bay noribwards to 
Caipe Farewell, the western extr«nity of Cook's 
Straits,, psreaentat in gencval a bold and roeky share. 
Jtt hae not been ezamioed with auffi^nt minnteness 
to determiner whether there are anj safe and ooi»- 
|Kodio«s baibowrSy^ but thttse are many inlets ai^ 
•eseeks affording partial safety Mid shelt^. Cj^tain 
deok was "obliged to keep weil out to sea while 
«fcain^ng alca^ Uik eoast,. aaA inferred that th^r^ 
wae a scanty population,, from obaiervkig fiies on one 
or two occasions. It has recently been vi^ed by 
eeverai txadera,. who ebtasned readily the same aup- 
.fiks <^ psftinuGna and flax as at the otl^r hajrbonia. 
lEhere is a gieot abllIBiLalu^e ei flax, in which the ia- 
^^tattts, yrho ase few, aM located only aroond &e 
bays, trade very willingly. 
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^Rie ewaikty is wdl wooded; there are namerow 
sieeams gl water, aai exten»Te traets (^ opea 
ooimtij^ mi madL eoarse pastuve. Captain Cook 
t^ns deaeiibea ^ general appearance of this line of 
coast ^-^ 

^^I lia;Te alreadj observed, that on tke llth, wlran 
we were off tke aon&em point, the land there.eeea 
was cokggy and motmtainoiig, and tl^ie k great 
teasQB to faelieire tkat the same ridge of mcmatMns 
extends nearly ^e whole length of the i^and. Be^ 
tiwecmthe we st e r nmost land, which we saw that daj, 
and the east^nmoet, which we saw on the ISth, there 
is a space ci abont six or ei^t leagues^ of whkh we 
did not see the eoart, though we plainly discovered 
tile moantaias inland. The sean^oast near Cape 
West is low, risifBg with aa easy and gradaal ase^nt 
to the foot of the mountains, and being in most 
parts coT^red with wood. From Point Fire Fn^eas 
down to latxtude 40** 20^, there is a narrow ridge of 
h^s t^it rises direct J from the sea, and is covered 
with wood; ekae belidnd these hills are the moun- 
tains, extending in another nd^ of a stupendons 
height, and consisting of rocks that are totally barren 
and naked, except where they are covered with 
snow, which ^is to be seen in large patches upon 
many parts of them, and has probably lain there 
ever since the creation of the world ; a prospect 
more rude, craggy, and desolate than this country 
affords from a distance at sea cannot possibly be 
conceived; for as far inland as the eye can reach 
nothing appears but the sunmuts of rocks, which 
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stand 80 near together, that, instead of valleys, there 
are only fissures between them. From the latitude 
44© 20' to the latitude of 42^ 8', these mountains lie 
further inland, and the sea-coast consists of woodj 
hills and valleys, of various height and extent, anifr 
has much appearance of fertility. Many of the 
valle3rs ' f orm plains of considerable extent, wholly 
covered with wood, but it is very probable that the 
ground in many places is swampy, and interspersed 
with pools of water. From lat. 42^ 8' to 41«» SC, 
the land is not distinguished by anything remarkr 
able; it rises into hills directly from the sea, 
and is covered with wood ; but the weather being 
foggy while we were on this part of the coast, we 
could see very little inland, except now and then 
the summits of the mountains, towering above the , 
cloudy mists that obscured them below, which con- 
firmed my opinion that a chain of mountidns ex- - 
tended from one end of the island to the other." v| 

These notices, defective as they are, embrace thd' ^^5 
whole information hitherto collected of the Southeni <5^ 
Island and Stewart's Islimd» r- ^^ 
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SscnoN III. 

EXISTING STATE OF BRITISH COLONIZATION 
IN NEW ZEALAND. 



1. Eyi^eaee of Che Her. Wflfiam Yate, Clrar^ AfiBoonaiy | 
Fnad practised againtt a Cliie^ at Bay of Isfauids; War 
oeeftttoned by a Britidi Citptaui, tennmated by the Cburch 
MiaHionaries; Effects of Settlement of escaped Convicts | 
Twenty-five young Natives kidnapped from their homes, by a 
British Captain, and delivered up to their Enemies, bnt saved 
by the Church Misnonaries ; Runaway Convicts and Rovers 
in Bay of Islands; their Conduct; CoRO«i¥e Sul^imate 
givoi to Natives, by a British Captain, to destroy Hmt 
Enemies; frequent Murders of Natives, by British. — 
2. Evidence of Thomas Trapp, Esq. ; Crimes introduced 
by British. — 3. Letter of the Rev. Mr. Marsden ; British 
take part m Native Wars.— 4. Letter from Sydney Herald^ 
20th Mardi, 1837 ; State of Crime in Bay of Islands.— 
5. Exiaaet from Sydney Herald ; Murder of a Native by a 
fiaikr.— 6. Letter ©f the Rev. William White, Wesleyau 
J&Cissiooary, to the Rev. Samuel Hinds, D.D., 11th Sept, 
1S37 ; Treachery and Murder, by an English Captain, of 
aeveral Natives ; Murder of a Native Slave by an English 
Caj)t^ ; Murder of a Lascar by an Englishman ; Emjdoy- 
ment, by an EngUshman, m a fit of Jealousy, of a Native 
to commit a Murder ; Attempt to impose on Natires, b j 
tIaealeDing them with liie BritWh Govermnent ; by £abrir 
eating False Papers ; Attempt to engage them in wilful and 
vindictive Fire-raising; Shooting at Natives; Three in- 
stances of Murder of Englishmen by their own countrymen ; 
One of Wounding with deadly intent 4 and one of wilf^ 

K2 
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Fire-nising, with an intent to destroy Life ; the Perpetratoiw 
of the last Outrage ordered by an Assembly of Chiefs to 
quit the Island. — 7. Extract from Library t^ Entertaining 
Knowledge ; Cruelties to Natives ; above a Himdred Mar- 
ders in Two or Three Years. 

The existing state of Britisli intercourse witli New 
Zealand has been stated in general terms in preceding 
chapters. It discloses new and appalling facts in 
the dark history of human deprayity. Britain 13 
charged ^^with the guilt and disgrace of having 
occasioned and tolerated such atrocities.'' The truth 
of this degrading charge it is necessary to scrutinize* 
It is a painful and revolting duty, but it is a neces- 
sary one ; and its performance is cheered and relieved 
by the conviction, that such a state of matters will 
cease to be tolerated by Britain, as soon as its hateful 
ince ceases to be unknown, 
det^ls of this branch of the subject shall be 
confined strictly to quotations from the evidence 
upon which it rests. It is difficult, in any other 
way, to give the precise import and bearings of 
evidence^ \ The first to be noticed, is that of the 
Hev. Williain Yate, Church Missionary, who was 
examined in 1836, before the Aborigines Conunittee 
of the House of Commons. He was resident at the 
Bay of Islands, from 1827 to 1834 ; and discloses 
the occurrences which fell under his personal obser- 
vation, during that time. It is, however, necessaiy 
to keep in view, that although the superintendence 
of the other missions led him to occasional excur- 
mons, his principal residence was at the Bay of 
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Islands ; the chief resort of shipping, the faTonrite 

rendezYons of escaped convicts, runaway seamen and 

TorveiB; a locality distinguished already by the 

establishment of upwards of twenty grog shops ; 

establishments, inferior certidnly in extent, but not 

in mischievous and demoraliadng effects, to the gin 

palaces of our metropolis. For another authority 

states that, ** within the first two or three years, 

iafter the establishment of the society's settlement at 

the Bay of Islands, not less than one hundred of the 

natives had been murdered by Europeans in their 

immediate neighbourhood*." But this state of things 

was more prevalent in the Bay of Islands, firom 

tlie greater resort to it of shipping; and certainly 

does not exist to the same extent, nor to anything 

Ske the same extent, at any other port. But, in 

some degree, it admits of no denial or doubt, that it 

does exist, wherever Europeans harbour within these 

devoted Islands. 

It is necessary to make the same remark, and to 
offer the same cautiou, with regard to the statements 
which are quoted from a correspondent of the /Sydney 
Herald. His observations as to the partiality of the 
natives to ardent spirits, and other degrading prac- 
tices, apply exclusively to the Bay of Islands. The 
New Zealanders, as a people, are abstemious, and 
persist in their dislike to ardent spirits. The excep- 
tions are the unfortunate natives who have had the 
hene/it of the society of the European and American 

• HA. Entertain.Knowledge ; Vol. "New Zealanders,*' p. 99. 
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seaman preteiidiB^ to civilizatioii, but tempomiljf 
exempted from its restraints. Thus^ at Hcddai^a^ 
where the intercourse with seamen is pretty freqacaaj^ 
although there prevailed mndi crime and <Hiin^^ 
ihere was b«it one m^ance of a chief beeomii^ kd^ 
tually addicted to spirits^ And at the geneial 
meeting of the duefe, native popnlation, and a^tkfa^ 
assembled there^ with a view to pfeventing, in f atare^ 
ihQ importation of ardent spirits^ this verj chie^ 
most unexpectedly, mored one of the leading res«>- 
lntion% assigning honestly as his reasotn^ that his 
health ai^ strength were nearly rained by the eJfficcts 
of diss^tion; and that there was no other way hi 
which he conld hope to reform himself. These rea^ 
Imiions aflarwards obtained the approbati(»L of the 
CJoTeraor of New ^onth "Wales. 

The oth» evidence whidb will be referred to on 
ihk subject is that of ThonMis Tn^py Esq.^ who 
recently resided at the Bay of Islands fbr fiiteen 
months. A letter fipom the Ber. Mr. Marsden, the 
venefable fmther and fonnder of the New Zeahnid 
mkmns. A letter to the Bev. Sctmnel Hinds, IXB., 
iram the Bev. W. White, chairmnn of the W&skfpsL 
mossioB. Tim int^ges^ and aeakms friend of ihe 
New Zeaianders, returned to Ei^kod in Jlioly, 18^, 
after the Abcurigiaes Oommitt^ had doeed theor 
examkntions^ He 1ms resided at Hddaoga <m the 
west coast el New Zeahoid,. frcwi 182^ to Jammiy 
18379 ^^ 1^ 1^^ iotmeriy resided in the Island, as 
a junior missionary, from 1823 to 1827. His oppor- 
teiities of coHe^iftg^ information hava been rvj 
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^tefti) and they liave bemi diHgentiy and jndieiaiid j 
naed. The mfoimmticii obUined from lum ig, theze^ 
love, giTen st some length. And, lastly, we quote 
from ike ^^Neir Zealaaders ; " a Tohm^ of the 
JJirary^fJSktertaimn^ Kn^wltdpe^ the best infonned 
compilation that has yet appealed, regarding New 
Zealand and its mhabitai^. 

I. Extracts from the Evidence h^ore ths Select Ckymr- 
mitiee on Abori^megy of the Ee9f. William Yate^ 
Church Mimonar^^ \2th Februar^fy I836w 

*^ In what situation hATe yon bem in the South 
Sea I^hrnds? — As an ovdained mnsionary of the 
Chmdi Mksoooary Society. 

'' What is the character of the New Zeahuid inho^ 
biiaats, so £gur as you haye come into contact with 
them ?— «We found them decidedly a savage peq^ 
addicted to cannibalism, to mmdcv, and to eTery- 
thing that was evil. 

^ What has been the system of conduct observed 
towards them, by the Ei^ls^ who have come in 
contact wiHi th^; the traders and oihar»?^-In 
•nenae inetanoes they have kept faith with them, and 
in others they ha^e tt^ted thoa in die most bas- 
liarous manner posnbl^ 

^ Do you hnorw any inatanoes in whidh they haive 
been ovenreadbed or dieated by those tia^is ?— Yes, 
I know of d great number of instancea in which they 
have been onrerreached and cheated by them. 

*^ What was the eonseqnenoe of this conduct?*^ 
The natives have made theiot OM^plainta to ns, and 
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liafe asked us how they ought to proceed, and la 
wHat way they should act with the Europeans, aad 
would it not be fair for them to make reprisals upom 
persons that had not injured th^n, in order that 
they might obtain satisfaction for the loss they ImmI 
sustained from others. 

^^ Were they mutually inclined to cheat in retunt? 
—Yes, they were at tim^ ; I have known instanees 
of it, but not frequently. 

^^ You stated that you found them of yery savage 
disposition; were any of them of industrious halMis? 
-—They were decidedly industrious for savages, but 
it would scarcely be called industry in England; 
they were much more industrious than any of Hi^ 
inhabitants of the South Sea Islands. 

^^ Were the missionaries ever employed in makkig 
peace between them and those who had injured 
them? — Many times they have been called in for 
that purpose by both parties. 

^^ With what success ?-^-Invariably bringing them 
to terms, and making peace between them^; these 
was one particular instance in which we were called 
in by the captain of Her Majest/s ship AUigatori 
and the British resid^it in New Zealand. 

^^ Can you state any particulars to the committee 
in reference to that case ? — ^A man of the name of 
King, a person who had escaped from New South 
Wales, had entered into an engagement with Pomare, 
a chief of one of the tribes in the Bay of Islands, to 
give him a certain number of muskets and a quantity 
of powder, for a certain quantity of the produce of 
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&Le (Doontiy. He gave him several loads of flax, 

iaid a qnaatiiy of timber and potatoes. King sold 

Hhmo things to the masters of other vessels that 

«aane into the harbonr, and then left the country 

^vviihoat mdcing any payment to Pomare. King 

possessed a small schooner, about a fifteen ton 

Vessel; he sold the schooner to some merchants 

^ihere; and when Pomare found that the vessel 

which belonged to King was still in the island, he 

took possessicm of it, and would not give it up to 

the persons to whom it had been sold. They repre- 

dented this to the British government at New South 

.Wales, and the captain of the Alligator received 

sistructions to obtain this vessel firom Pomare, and 

to see that right was done. Pomare still refused to 

give up the vessel, and then the captain wrote to us 

to interfere to get Pomare on board. Mr. William 

Williams and myself went and succeeded in getting 

him on board*, and when the matter came to be 

sifted, we found that Pomare was perfectly right, 

and that the Englishman had been altogether wrong. 

Pomare had be€«i cheated out of the whole of hia 

property; and so convinced was the captain of the 

Alligator that the New Zealander was right, that 

lie gave him the full pa3nnent for the property 

which he had been cheated out o^ and Pomaro 

* " So frequently had this man been deceived hj the masters 
and crews of vessels, that he would not trust himself on board 
tin we told him that the wives and children of the missionaries 
at Paihia were in his power, and would be hostages for his 
penKmal safety.** 
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Aen ZB9t(»red tlie Teasel idiick he had taken poAssea^ 
men of as payment fqr it. 

^' Another instance w9b the battle of Ta»rai^a; the 
first rise ci that was, the captain of an EngliA 
vessel, a whaling ship, had a quand with some 
women on boaid his Teasel; he w»b Tery ^aagtjr 
about it, and detemined to get the natiTes of the 
interior to ponish those o« the ooast for the msalt 
which those iwo women had offeied to him in that 
quarrel. He went into tiie interior to fetdi the 
diiefe, teOing them they must come to fight a 
battle for the insult of those two women. They 
refused to do so, saying, that it was not according 
teethe New Zealaoid custom, that they only fought 
when people had done some real injury, but that 
they nerer fought when it was ^1 mouth, and this 
had been nothing bnt month, and consequently they 
sefused to fight. He told them he w^d malce it 
known in Ei^land; thai every one m Sngiaad 
tiKmght that the New Zealanders were a btam 
pe<^; but he would lei tibe Eagl^b people know, 
And let ^be king know, that they were oowards; bof 
if they wonld fight, he would suf^ply them wiiiL 
srms and ammunition. Th^ conkL not hear thiii^^ 
and therelcMre they resolTod to fight. The^ brought 
down a great number of people; we were rathez too 
late in going over; we did not know so much of it 
as we do sometimes; and about a quarter of an hour 
a£ter the battle, we saw a hundred of the people 
dead and wounded up^m the beach. Then, aecord- 
ing to the custom of the country, a number i£ tlw 
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New ZeaAaoiem west to the south to seek satiafbction 
fox tke dei^ of thek friends^ Tboee pefsons ivho 
-went down intending to cut off some of the tribes of 
tiie south «8 a paymeBt for the death of their firiends, 
men fMcm ia with hy a lafge anned pwty ci the 
Stf^vesy aad were aXk cut off themadyes; fortj-one 
went, and cmly one retamed. This eaoaed the whi^ 
of tho Bay ^ Takndera to ana themeelTea and to 
go> and fight with the tiibee of the south for the 
loss of those forty. There were between fifty and 
sixty caBoes. The canoes weie attended by our 
iBissicmary >hip, the Actire, the miasoonary boot^ 
jumL a small cutter that we have. Mr. WiUiams 
aeceflB^anied the fiotiUa. They were five weeks 
h^kate the fortifieatioB of the besieged, n^otiating 
with the besi^eiB, b«t without ^Eeot; the mia- 
sh>iianes then retoined heme, and afterwards^ not 
fii^isfied, they weai bade i^ain. Mc Williams 
west down in his boat a second time, with M& 
Chapman, Mr. Kemp, and Mr. Fairbum, and effected 
a zeomeilii^ioik between the two parties. The Bay 
9i Islanders letnmed hoHie witheut having deirtroy^ 
a single individual. 

^' Beskles the u»taiices yon haTV mentsoned, in 
whiqh peaee was proeuied by the instmiaeBiidity ei 
m^ Busskiiaries, have saty other cases cotae to yo«r 
kiiswIedge?-*-^Ye% serend. I know of five mstances 
where the sd^olmasteis, who are misB^iiaries, have 
mtcrfered; they hare been sent ftnr by the tribes 
who haTs been quarrelfaig, and pieveated th^ 
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^^ Would the removal of these ranaway seamen and 
convicts he a great henefit to New Zealand? — ^It 
would. 

*' Have you found any mischievous effects, from 
ihe presence of these people, upon the natives?—" 
Upon the natives we do; but they will never come 
near our settlement at all, if they can avoid it. 

^^ Have you any means of ascertaining their num- 
ber? — Yes, I think I know about thirty or forty 
myself. 

^^ In what way are they prejudicial to natives?— « 
From instructing them in every thing that is bad, 
and when they have been there a little time, and 
gain a little indfluence over one or two individuals, 
they procure flax from them, and then they procure 
a cask of rum, and set up a rum shop. 

" Are you aware of any instances of corroave sub- 
limate being imported into New Zealand? — ^Yes; 
one particular instance came under my own obser- 
vation. 

" For what purpose? — ^For the purpose of teaching 
the natives to invite their enemies down as friends^ 
and then to poison them. 

" By whom was this corrosive sublimate introduced t 
*— It was by the captain of a vessel trading from 
New South Wales to New Zealand. One of the 
principal chiefe, Rewa, came up to me one day with 
a sms^ paper parcel of corrosive sublimate in his 
hand; he said to me, ^ Captidn so-and-so has given me 
this paper parcel ; he has told me that if I will ask the 
Taurunga people down here as friends, three hxui« 
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cbred or four hundred of them, and then giye them 
a feast, we, according to our custom, waiting upon 
them, if we sprinkle a little of this white powder 
upon their potatoes, they will all die, and our lives 
-will not be in danger, and so we shall be able to get 
possession of their lands. Now, I am going to do 
BO, but I have not quite enough of it, and you are a 
doctor, you have white powder upon your shelves, 
Sfod I want you to give me some of it/ ' 

^^ On receiving this communication from the chief 
to whom you have re^rred, what reply did you 
give ? — ^I immediately told him that it was a very 
wicked thing on the part of the man who had ad* 
vised him to do so. He gave me the sublimate to 
look at, and I immediately contrived to throw it 
npon the ground. I was then in the garden with 
iJm. I threw the whole of it upon the ground* 
He was excessively enraged, and threatened to de- 
stroy me; he said he would certainly bum the 
whole of the houses in the station, and drive the 
whole of the missionaries out of the country, for 
preventing him effecting his purpose, and destroying 
his enemies in that way. The same Captain Stewart 
had, but a short time before, produced to me, out of 
his quadrant case, a bottle (^ laudanum, with which 
he told me that, when the natives did an3rthing that 
he did not like, and were particularly troublesome, 
he gave them a little of this, which destroyed them 
at once, and they did not know the way in which 
they were killed ; he put a little of it in their grog. 
He told me that himself; in a passage which I took 
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wkh him in aaother Tessel to New Sootii Waieer; 
but I thoQglit at tlie time that this was mere bravatky. 

^^ Aie yoa aware of thecafieof acaptaiaof aveseel 
seeming^ oeitaitt natiTee, an4 tunung tliem adkore a4 
tbe Bay of Islaads as slaves ?-— Yes. 

^^ Will ytiu state any ciieiimstanoes in i>elataon io 
that case ?-*! do not know ihe cafiain's name, or 
the name of tbe vessel ; I only know the f^t itself. 
He went down to the East Cape, and entieed a 
nnmber of the natires of that village on boaid, then 
weighed anchor, and came down to ^e Bay of 
Islands ; he knew that the Bay of Islanders were 
at war with those people, and he deliTered those 
twenty-five young men, who were idl of them the 
sons of chiefs, into tiie hands of the Bay of I^anders 
as slaves, to do what they pleased with. Imme- 
diately Ihat tiie missionaries heard of it, we took 
fifty blankets, and, with a pair of blankets each, 
redeemed those^men out of the hands of the Bay of 
IfiAanders, kept iiiem in our schools for three months, 
and ^en returned th^n to their firiends. 

^ What was the date of this transaction i — ^It was 
two years last Ohristmae since we restored them, 
and it was about three or four months bef^e that, 
that they were brought down. 

** What nation did the vessel belong to ?— ISie was 
an Englkh ship. 

" Do yon know what the captain of the vessel 
received from the Bay of Islanders for doing this? 
—I do not know that anything was received from 
them, but it was merely to obtain favour in the eyes 
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of ifae B»7 of Idaaden, sad to ptoewe from them 
fresh supplies for his veaatL 

^^ Axe yoa awaie of the <A^eet oi the captain in 
Tifiitiag thoee seas?— -Yea, it was for whaie-fiahing* 

^' What became of those young mem ? — ^They were 
taken down by myself sad Mr. Williams, and r&* 
stored to their friends; and whea we amved with 
tfcem, and told the pec^le that we had btonght 
thor friends home, they were perfectly astonished ; 
they thought they had been nmrdered on board this 
ship in the same way that the moires were mur* 
dered in Captain Stewart's ship, the Elizabeth, 
mentioned yesterday. They had gone through the 
whole of their faneral ceremony, and had buried 
images in representation of what they considered to 
be their murdered friends. 

" Did they receive you with grateful feelings ?— 
The most grateful imaginable ; nothing could pos- 
sibly exceed their gratitude ; indeed, we had great 
difficulty to leaye the place, and it was only by a 
promise that, when I got to England, I would en* 
endeavour to persuade our English friends to send 
missionaries to them, that I could get away. 

" Have you known <^ injuries conmiitted by Euro* 
peans upon natives unredressed? — ^Yes, many; I 
have known several instances of murders which have 
been com^iitted upon the beach of Kororarika and 
other parts. I have known several instances where 
the natives have been killed by Europeans. 

" What class of Europeans? — They have been 
8(»ne part of ike crew of a vessd. 
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^' Have not disputes arisen witliin your knowledge 
between Europeans and the natives ? — ^Yes. 

** Did you ever know a case in whicli, wken the 
facts are really sifted, the fault did not originate 
with Europeans? — Not one case has ever come 
nnder my own observation— never under any cirT ^ 

cumstances, but what the Europeans have been the 
aggressors, or have committed some breach of a 
known New Zealand law, though I will say thai 
the natives have not always punished the right, that 
is, the offending party." 

II. Extract fr(ym Evidence of Thonun Trapp^ ^^9t 
he/ore the Select Committee on Ahori^nes^ 9tk 
May, 1836. 

*^How long were you in New Zealand?— -About 
fifteen months. 

'' Have you heard of the crews of whalers having 
committed depredations and injuries upon the na- 
tives ?— 'They corrupt the morals of the natives, and 
teach them many practices which are v^ detri- 
mental. 

^' Do you conceive that the natives have sustained 
serious damage firom those whalers ? — ^I should think 
they have. In consequence of the inability of the 
masters of whalers to restrain their men, many 
dissolute and discnrderly characters absccmd from the 
ships, and live among the natives, encouraging them 
in their malpractices. ' 

** In what way, morally speaking, is it, by prac- 
tising intoxication, or from any diseases which they ^ 
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liaTe introduced amongst them? — ^Partly by both; 
the means of intoxication have be^n introduced by 
^vbalers. 

** Do you think the effect of European intercourse 
«ipon the natives has been injurious, to a considerable 
^Ktent, to tiie morals of the natives, and that it has 
also been to any extent destructive to their popula* 
Mon ?— With regard to the reduction of the popula- 
tion I am not able to speak ; that the morals of the 
natives have been injured by the intercourse vrith 
Europeans, I think must be admitted. 

^' Did it ever occur to you that any measures could 
be adopted in order to restrain the crews of whalera 
&om perpetrating any enormities upon the natives,, 
or leading them to practices injurious to their health 
or their morals ?— I conceive that the only means of 
preventing such occurrences is by the institution of 
a law for the preservation of property, which may 
be done by enforcing the laws of England. We 
have a representative there, who is to be compared 
now, in his present situation, to a man-of-war with- 
out guns. I presume that he has authority to 
restrain disorderly conduct, but he has not the 
means of putting it into execution." 

Eoftract of a letter from the Beo. Mr. Mareden to the 
Bee. Edward Beckenteth^ late Secretary to the 
Church Mim<mary Society, dated 25th April, 
1831. 

" What the New Zealanders are indignant agamst 
the Europeans for is, their joining either party in 

L 
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iiietr wars ; — ^iiiis oon^ct Hhey will teacai, 
i^ose in iwrt^ority in New South Wales, «• in En^ 
land, take measures to prevent it. It lEpptrass 
iieitltiBg «oiM i»e Biore borarid ^an ^e conditcft of 
^e Ei^opeaDs ia l^ose iaansaotioiiB. The Aatsaii 
^veniBi^di aiiHrt takie ne^ee «f ^«kl, car ^easp&me 
i^ek'own enlsjeots, ^H^^visit tkvt iieland, to i<^«a»- 
^aBtt dimger iff miffder. I am feSiy ^mtae ihaeb 
^liiere may be gresfe nfifl i cidty in o^admng legal «Ti- 
dence «g^i»t liie Euiopoans 'ccmooffied in tba horn-- 
ness, as the -e^id^oe ef i^ rai&vea may itot lie 
^kdfiritted^ 'and ft i»ems to be iske frrersflxng c^inicm 
4%»t "the law, as it i»iw stands, wiH not extend. 
%o erimes of 'the abore na^inre, committed in New 
2S«dand« Shenld ^is be tl^ case, some aet should 
l^e^passed by 1^ British Padiameiit, to ^diBSs 1^ 
^wwmgs of lihe matives. Many desp^raite oharacteiSs, 
fi^o eMher^are^v have been tionTictB, escape to New 
^alaiid, and mix up wi3i i^ natives, vnd -ave 
^ospaMe of Gommittii^ airf crime." 

,111. Ma^amct^ifiymthA^ffd/vu^SefpM 

^'The following TGmaakfi>havebeeni!nmsBritled io 
ns by a respectable correspondent at the Bay of 
Islands :— ' 

* The Bay of Islands, !New Zealand, is ii]3iabited 
l)y fhree distinct tribes of natives. They are conti- 
nually on board some of the numerous vessels that 
^re^ent their ibufbem', ei^&er to eeH their produce, 
w beggii^ a glass of iq)irfts, of which ijhey acre iner- 
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^timtolj fnid; bofc pcinoiiMiUj to see ^lurii pajment 
ihesr €Mi obtam fimn tke jsaater and aew of tl» 
^E«aieh bf the calley f Q(r liie time b^iig, of tl^ 
tors, fiisteiB, OT female slMFes. Tiikflpeoies oftiaffic 
»«a»ied-on t9 an nBoneoBe extent. At leaii <oBe- 
ikasd of the pioviaioBS poarcluised dniiiig the ^tune 
« weaml maqr lemam at like bagr, is retained ^to iiie 
natives in the manner 4eBoiEU>ed ; indeed, out of tbe 
mmierous English, ooloaaal, and Ameacan whalem, 
;that are owitiuaallj th«ie, lit is seldom that ^oa 
iMMsrd one witlMmt maetii^ with m or f»f^ womea 
and girls, with at least as many of then relations, 
4xmtiniiallj in the cabin, <fAile emery teemast^man 
has his wife. Independent of this, the men's olotfaong 
iffi Tobbed firom them by the jurtive gitls, «nd handed 
^vet the side of the vessel into a cmaoe, wh«» their 
cetlations are ready to leeeive it ; U^ or low, xsluef 
4ir slave, tfab is the constant piaotioe. The ohi^ 
4hlthGagh not aetuidly a thief, will protect his slaves 
HI thieving, ptovMed th^ be not caught in the Uei. 
I shoidd say ihat tiie natives ai the Bay of IsUmds 
«ec^ea revenue by the saAoof their women, and what 
l^bey steal, of at least seven^onsand pounds ammally, 
^degpendent of the«ide'of porovisions, vdudh amounts 
-to Mother four thousand, making eleven thousand 
^^o«mds from the shipping ailone. There is no mle 
without an exception, and assuming the number df 
vessels that annually visit the Bi^ of Islands at one 
hundred and fifty, theie are, perhaps, one in ten 
iiiat may be excepted from tfak desoripti<nu AH of 
^kem are undoubtedly obliged to court the favour, a 
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little, of the chiefe, to ensure supplies. The seamea 
are also strangely partial to remaining on shore for a 
month or two, principally for the sake of the women 
and grog, to which they are enticed and decoyed by 
that mixed race of runaway conyicts and blackguards 
of the lowest grade, called grog-sellers. These mexi, 
of whom there are now about seventeen in the bay, 
are in general a set of bullying thieves ; they endea- 
vour to insinuate themselves into the good graces of 
the crew, by inquiring how their provisions are ? in 
most instances, sailors will grumble, and they imme- 
diately offer them a home until they can procure 
another vessel ; an opportunity is then taken to get 
their clothes out of the vessel by degrees, in which 
they generally succeed, and if the men have any 
pay due to them, and the master refuses to pay them 
o£^ it is ten chances to one but a coil. of rope, spare 
harpoons, lances, boat sails, and a variety of other 
small articles, are made away with, and a boat set 
adrift, which probably gets stove in on the rocks, in 
consequence, and when recovered from the natives, 
an exorbitant ransom is asked, and obliged to be 
given. After the man comes ashore, he is charged 
eight shillings a week for his board and lodging, 
the former consisting of pork and potatoes only ; tea 
and sugar are two shillings a week extra. Of course 
a wife is indispensable : Jack is made drunk, and 
when his bill is shown him, he is informed that he 
asked every one in the room to drink with him, and 
was supplied accordingly; this soon swallows up I 

every article of clothing which he may be possessed ^ 
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of; his credit may then hold good for a fortnight, 
when he is wZt^ as they term it, for an advance of 
four, five, or six pounds, and his removal makes way 
for more, perhaps from the very ship he is sold to. 

^ One of these notorious men, a well-known run- 
away convict, and who went to the bay about four 
or five years ago, without anything in his pockets, 
now owns a vessel, and boasts of being worth from 
one thousand to twelve hundred pounds, made by 
sailors and grog-selling, and the purchase of stolen 
property! 

* The scenes of immorality and drunkenness 
which are thus exhibited to the natives, are truly 
shocking ; in the shipping season, of a Sunday, when 
the men have liberty of going ashore, it is no un- 
common sight to see near one hundred sailors roving 
about Kororarika beach, most of whom are drunk, 
and about ten or twelve pitched battles are the inse- 
parable consequence. It is to be regretted that many 
masters of vessels, who, from holding a superior 
station in life, ought to shew a better example, are 
frequent encouragers of these very men who distress 
their ships, by not only selling grog, and purchasing 
provisions of them, but by inviting them into their 
cabins, and making pot companions of them, by 
placing them on a footing of equality ; and, in a few 
instances, visiting at their houses, and dancing to 
the discordant sound of a cracked fiddle with their 
own crews ! 

* A temperance society was attempted to be 
formed in the Bay of Islands, for the purpose of dis- 
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ccnuragmg^ tiie sale o£ spifita; Una was, of eonrsey 
strongly opposed by these me^ as k wonlii kama* 
been thek rum We al^ rmS&Ttnsxatsfyy lax&w l^mfc- 
yice is^ mkezenifc m kxcman nntnne, and tke mriarres, 
harnng^ tineae^ 3ceiie» conrtajitly before- tbeir eyesy are 
sore to follow iOie example that they see,. vatA iskms 
tbe liibonra o£ the* Biissfonaanes axe of na arrail; for 
w^iat i& one good examj^ compared t9 a hmidze J 
badoneff? 

^There axe also a few respectable SiivqpesB» 
Hying there, most of whom are married and kacfv^ 
faniliea f tiaey keep a kind ^ geiieral stove, fos sup- 
l^jmg fi^ppntg^ with what artSdas tiiey may M3t 
sboift o^ and when tk^ da not waat t^ resori to m 
dearer pert^ these parties cMtainfy' moke m 
better appeasaneeto the narfayes, hy thek i 
ieg!nlarly the ckorck at Paihia aaad Kcurcffaiika ; but 
tisey are hs &om being friendly with o»e aaotbez. 
Uvd^hand metitods aie resorted i» kk erdet tor 
(Mam the custaa of tbe sk^s, wkieh creates s 
jeafensy Aart keeps tkem firom yinliiig eadi otherV 
funiMes:; so that tkere k bq! society m tke Bay of 
Idamsigy and tike featale podaos <tf the Ear^eaasace 
pot better off tftan is a prisonL Tke miiiik^ of rest- 
d^t Ettropeana,^ inehidang all classes of mea^ w^bcb:,. 
and (^iidieD^ are abcmi one knndsed and fi%v ^ivfi&* 
out reekoimg tke ftnctnatiica of tke eiews of Teasels^ 

^ As New Zealand has neyer been known to be 
subject, like New Holland and Van Diemes^ lamSt^ 
iv dffougkt,, it will erentaaOy become of »imense 
importainee to tke cdonies, not oolj as a cosa conn- 
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vu B uo Bm to ¥e iovestigated^ Mi^Mtkor it would Bti 
be adyisable to take fonnal possession .of it at once^ 
in order to put some check on the demoralizing 
scanea which are daily taking place, and to encourage 
t^ natiyes to industry ai^d ciyilization ; particularly 
8s it is fully ascertained that the conflicting j/eakm8ie8 
of the chie& among themselves prevent any one of 
ibeatt hem aa w un iayany sapemrpoweE^ e«v<» undbr 
thft finctkm 9£ &em df¥iMa»d friMMb;: and. irUch 
m^irt thciel^pirr€nt<i»HiEyfafeod3rivan a4aiwbixe 
pnKKL 

* These remarks were made chnii^ a muieBce 
o€ oghtooB Bostfai a4 the pbwo^ anel msy be oelied 
QM aft a. tn» pictsr«^ ol the Bi^ of ishnidsu 

(S^Md) « 3L"* 

LY. AnoAer Extract frcMt, a recmt S^dn^ Herald. 

^^ A <SBi«iJa£iLiri«CGiiidfcjr frcMs New ZMikod Mportft 
a «aiif«iiaHry outrage oraanattad by «a»^ of the* caem 
of »«edo]iMd whakanqiQB&mBti^raof New ZaakacL 
A wwd of Hobart To^m, iUong upaB the cosaty 
badabooicsidMre'ConAraBnBg a fie?* tnffing-aatiiclm;. 
^ The Bati(v«a ixuaaediaidly came dow» tft tibft 
besi^ and one of them lifitad up something in. the 
host: he had seavieeiy dcae aoy iHam one o£ the: 
si^iB»toek awhailiia^ laoce^ and fluag it thaan^ 
ihe. body of ^le naitive. Tke New ZeahuMtoft 
thxettten» to have xerenge for the miurdet of i^aar 
omaixjnoasm^ whcftseme ianeceni pailgr wiiL pacbahly 
be sae^E&eed." 
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This outrage was accordingly followed soon aftar^ 
waxds by reprisals, — a seaman having been murdered 
by the natives. 

V, Extract of a Letter from the Rev. W, White^ 
Wedeyan Missionary^ to the Rev, Samuel HindSy 
D,D.^ dated Uth September^ 1837. 

" In reply to * Qnery 4th,— -Are you acquainted 
with any instances of outrage and injury committed 
by Europeans on the natives of New Zealand ?'— 

*' I am acquainted with many such cases, a few 
of which I will name. 

^^ The first that occurs to me is a murder com^ 
mitted by an English captun, the circumstances of 
which I heard him detail, in a tone and manner truljr 
offensive and disgusting, add which to the best of 
my recollection were as follow. He was the master 
of a small trading vessel from Sydney, having kfl 
his wife and family in England, several years ago, and 
being in search of a cargo on the north-east coast of 
New Zealand, he put into the Bay of Islands^ 
Having in the bay a number of native friends, of 
both sexes,he entered into a project withsomeof them^ 
to proceed to a place to the eastward of the ThameSi 
and take summary voogeance on some natives, who, 
he stated, had some time previously committed 
depredations on thts property of Europeans. Hence 
a few young chiefs were taken on board, and with 
them he proceeded to the place where their victims 
resided, and having induced the unsuspecting natives 
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to go on bourd, under the pretence of wanting to 
trade with them, the poor fellows were some of them 
shot on board, and otherwise murdered alongside the 
yessel. 

^' 2. Another case to which I shall allude, was 
the murder of a fine young man, a slave, belong- 
ing to a chief named Patuone, by a captain who 
some years ago was the superintendent of a mercan- 
tile establishment on the Hokiuiga river. But the 
msai being a slave, the business was compromised, 
by the murderer paying to the chief the supposed 
Talne of his property. Vengeance, however, over- 
took this wretched man, for, some time afterwards, 
while sailing up the river in a state of intoxication, 
l&is boat upset, he was drowned, and about a fort- 
B%ht afterwards the trunk of his body was found on 
the beach, half consumed by native dogs. 

^^ 3. The next case that occurs to me was the 
murder of a Lascar, in the establishment referred to 
above, by an Englishman, who, in a fit of drunken 
£ren^, one Sunday morning, aimed a blow at the 
head of the poor man, with his carpenter s adze^ and 
putting up his hand to ward off the blow from his 
head, the fore-finger and thumb of his right hand 
weate nearly severed (torn the hand ; he was brought 
to me for help, but help was vain : lockjaw soon 
iollowed, and teitninated his earthly sufferings. 

** 4. The next case is as follows ; — A mechanic, 
who had worked on the mercantile establishment 
referred to above, and who had lived and cohabited 
with a native female for some time, became ill, and 
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bem^ HnBi:>le to ir^dt and sapp^Ni Im wmmm and 
cl^My she fefldtfed to lea^re Mm and live witt a. 
ntttive bodbcnid. Tbe^Em^opean^ fi]|«d wkh lage anii 
revenge, engaged and paid a chief to kill the mmm, 
OR wl]0» she kad fixed ]i€r cbotce; tibre jdb wa& soon 
doae, and l^^ief reeeiiedkis wages, and wae made 
drank iiito* tke bafgais. 

'^fke next dasB of finetv wkidi I intcsMl t^addsce^ 
is reply to tke 8ec<»td Branck of tke qoestieir, m al99> 
ntrmcronSy Init I shaK enrfy mention a few ef llie* 
most glaring; 

**5. Dnring^tke iSast ttoree yeags^ mi M M y amd ▼a BiiWHB- 
hare keenr tk& atftempts oit tke- part of J^nopean^ t«>> 
olHam possessioB ef tke property dT ^« n»trv«» of 
Neir ^aland, and sereral c^gracefal alt«mpl» kavcr 
been made to embroS^^ tke satrve- triUves m fjoanei^ 
andbloodsked. Tke pmdpal person in tkeeeimnMRily 
proeeedings, about eigkteen mos^s nace, ^ited a 
plaoe aboat fifty mrles to tke sovtkwaffd of Hckiangsiy 
f^ tke purpose of making arrangem^vto witk iW 
metiye ehie^^ witk a Tiew to eommcnee a iii«PcaBtil& 
establn^mezFd tkere. It aj^aied, boweiwx; to Haoi 
native' ekielb, on Ms making kis-prc^K^sitioDs to tkeaB^ 
i^at notking less tkan tke smrender of tke wkotr 
pkiee to kim would give satislSEicticai. Hesee i^tvf 
inarmed Mm tkat tkey wonM not give kim oo©'^ 
inck of land, nynck less make over to kim the wkole 
of tkenr extensive forests, stating, at tke same lame, 
tkat it ke ckose to kave an establiebment pt tkm. 
I^bee, tkey would allow km i^ use of a piece of- 
l»Bd £or tkat purpose^ but tkat was tke (wfy anun|^*' 
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BMart thejwM^d ent^ isto wilk kim. On. tiwnr 
amral at this legiilt^ ke rtomofcdy, lairad^ axicLiliam*^ 
^ud ikeok wHk tke ^«B^eaneeef tke^Britidi gs^f^Bk- 
xnent, by telling tl»m Ikat ke we«]d smui ior » 
ip«»d el waov ancL take tke pkw« ky* foamt^ and 
kamig dat^d kiiiittdf in a liwitmmit'ft eMtimiinwwj 
a^ girded en ki» awerd, and |»«i os kb' eadced kal^ 
itt «ideip t& make a de^i» M Pyao aaw K oft tkenr aiMa^ 
be proceeded ta tke focest, and put ^b^ kiag'a bioad 
aaatm fm aoma ei tke pine tieea;: aaud tkcn iafbnaad 
ftei»y tkai it wa» at tkdir p^ril il tkey Itoudied aaj? 
^ tiKSB. Ai aads eztzaeidiaarf pieaeedb^ ti» 
]^x people wa» aetenidMd,, aakd aai kacmiag kew 
ta aet, -w&ry piefMtly applied to» Mv. BmAjy tka 
Bl^iidi seddeat^ £av ififoBuaiifift att tke aabjeet^ ancL 
ke set ik^ ameb at leet* 

*' & Aiiotkef eaae ef aa agfomited kiad ooeaoBred: 
Hi Hokiaog^ ab<Hii faar jeaia age. A New Seuik 
Walee moAy. aoi a eon^ict^ k^ed inA a a»alli porter 
c£ New ZealaadeiS) m a braneb ef Hakiaaga li^ei^ 
a^led Odida» Tke pajrty wxtb wkoia. ke lived kad 
a partkd cham to aoexfeensiTe distiiott studded witk 
miost ^i»ble pine tiznbeK. Ai tkia time tke^ ddei 
bganchea of tluA smaU trike^ w«Ee abeut to^ leaver 
koBie en a wai eiqpeditiien, frma wkick ii was pes^bt^ 
ikat tkey might neYe£ letuni.^ Wkea abeitt tiv lea^e^ 
9i kifi si^ge^ion, a doemnent waa diawn up by ti»> 
asiietance oi aa EnglTBhinin^ between wkdHi^ aaii tko 
msok i& ^ueatieny it was geneiallj luideiatood tkat m 
partnerak^) kad been enteied kita» Tka puiptHrt al 
Urn documaftt, as tkey sUkted t» tke native^ waft ta 
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secure to the younger branches of the family the 
property, in case those who went to the war should 
not return. Hence the ignorant chiefs signed the 
paper, not knowing what they did. 

** Some time after, about twelve months ago, there 
was a considerable mania in New Zealand for pur- 
chasing land, and procuring timber for the Sydney 
and English markets ; and as Odida is one of the princi- 
pal timber districts, many eyes were turned upon it. 
But to the astonishment of every body, natives and 
Europeans, the person above referred to, announced 
that Odida was his property, and produced the paper 
to prove his claim ; and warned every body against 
purchasing or receiving any timber from these 
natives. A manifesto was, moreover, sent forth, 
with the signature of about twenty Europeans, in aid 
of this gross imposition, purporting that whosoever 
should purchase timber, taken by any natives from 
off that estate, would have it taken from them by 
force ! At this the chiefs felt indignant, and pre- 
pared for the worst. They immediately resolved to 
put the thing to the test. They went and cut down 
a considerable number of trees, squared and dragged 
them out, and sold them to a person in the river. 
They publicly avowed their determination to protect 
by force the person and property of him who pur- 
chased them. The spars were delivered with great 
formality by the people, who said, ' We will see who 
will take them by force.' No white man ventured 
to approach or molest either buyers or sellers. And 
so ended a disgraceful attempt at intimidation and 
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imposition, that, for a length of time, distuibed and 
endangered the peace of the district. 

^' 7* There are many rimikr facts illustratiye €i 
the baseness to which Englidmien stoop, in taking 
advantage of the ignorance of the people amongst 
whom they live. One I recollect. An Englishman, 
who has a family by a native woman, contrived to 
be on the spot, when a meeting was held by appoint- 
ment, in order to fix the bomidary of an extensive 
and valuable estate, which they had long wished to 
apportion, and secure for the younger branches of 
their family. I was present, and was soon informed 
that this person wiidied to have a pa^ of the estate 
secured for his children by the native woman ; it was 
for that especial purpose he had come ; and this had 
been agreed to by the chie&. But it was discovered 
that the deeds which were made out were fraudu- 
lently framed in his own name, and for himself and 
that the property was not to be secured to 'his 
children. He, of course, failed in his disreputable 
purpose. 

^'8. I will now state a few facts of another 
description, tending to illustrate the principles mad 
character of some of those who go to reside amcrngst 
the New Zealanders, in their conduct to their own 
countrymen, as well as to the natives. Some eigh- 
teen months or two years ago, a person, residing on 
the Hokianga river, disappointed in some of hk 
projects, laboured to induce the natives to set fire to 
the house and property of an European, at whom 
he had taken umbrage, and who had also behaved 
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evinced much maae prodeioe, good eeiifie, »mL tfop- 
lieimHusB iimi their wofono^led adviser) «l^ougI& 
^e^ weie ithe femiMm (MeAy i&saltei and ii^red-^ 
and jiltboii^ tlie penoA wiu» liad inmltod and 
jB^^med iliem was completely ia ihek power, aasd 
«i>idd iywe heesL ismshed hy them am a menieirt^iiiiey 
^Wfifeased the «xeiei» >of lovbeaffaiiiee, ra^i^r iluui 
jidsfii itheiddleiit jwd mmimal meftsoveB to whicb, 
i& i^hciir ^anwaUe iidtatiim, th^ wev6 »i<ged. 

^'^ HieBD » mother case Btffl uuxre diegraoeftd. 
Jl |»«B»m, seflMlng «ow «t HeSciaBga^ became i^ 
^nraier'^ a maaik estate on that rrver, vaiuable«Ind93r 
mB an d^^k meMaotile -sitiiatioB. £t haf^poirad, 
3iovffiBi«Br, diii^ i^ g ento aaan, who hihomed to 
UH^«leiheC3i]ia6an aatives to videnoe and ^«t- 
j9igB in tiw fonner oaae, Iwd, wme censidenible ^timte 
luBfoBe, «ndea0Fo«»d to mahe a pwrdiase (^ the plaee 
im qpBe&mir, jmA Ixa^ving fayed in his attempt, he 
iieoBEae«o encaged whmit fell mte thehands^^i^ 
other party, that he exerted all his energies m pev- 
wiading the heathen New ^^ei^andoHi to tafce the 
qodace by ioxoe ham the Sn^ehmaa who had p«gx- 
dbaaed it. £te offered to ai^ly 4&esi vn^ gtettb 
Ignns and aramsmitiBB, ::ai^ otherwise to jumt them, 
in busmi^ tlud pcoperty 4m. the place 4H^ taddi^ 
poflsessiflgaof it. l^oi miceeedkig in his wadbes, he 
aepsoaciiBd their prinmpal chief yMi oowardioe, 
who, with gieat spirit, retorted. He adsed, ^ if ihefr 
<ineat to war, whist was to be ihe pretea^ iot l^i^ 
Siadnonei The place was pnxfihased isnd paid foe, 
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jmud. vfmjuistiy the pve^pexiy ^ kiaa who oncupied it/ 
fie jbikbd, ^duii it ^ ««ettld seeia tto f[t¥e hmi pleasme 
4io «ee so Mtd «o (fomiiBg to a BMin l xfT *of dbi^) 
jferMf^t-deftd ie btsfpiaoe, 1« eonf&c tlteir dead bodies 
mtli a Uadbet, aiid ]uw« Ibm &oe jud <d«thfie Im- 
jifiatkered wiitk tluir l)ldod.' Xhk cloBBd the Bng- 
irnkmiMLM mewdl^ aad pirt luii find .to liifi afafooiena 



' 1^ Otte eTiennig, eone Sk^fliehmen, who Ind 
^beea ai a Mcrot meeting ior ^eme^ tlieir ■rrHMWitT 
flase, 4ks 'they paeaed a pkoe ^where a ftarty &{ Glyjifl- 
,tiMi mtives iMae taku^ np tfttir aJwde £or the n^ 
ifirod ixpma, the natives; and had it not heen lor the 
ittteriiBKeBee ef ike Wesle^^va BUMwieBttnes, ^^ 
Ae repflirt of waskeiiy, and iianaeiliat^y trefiaiied ^ 
4e sqMit, thew can he Jio dm^t tiiiat iihe foe&h and 
Inieitnated En^haaen wmali. hwe fwid ^^easfy £qx 
Aexr impio^^ed attock upon an nnoffinading paiAy. 
When ^ anianeoany aixmed on the epsiy it mm 
^NEmd tiiat :the natiivee had |>ur8i]ed ilK hoata, aad 
teou^t hack scane of ithe tiddie men« The £Drheai- 
amoe smk iemper of Ihe 'Ofaiastiain nadives under snch 
lawless provocation was inost eieditahie. 

'^11. l^beie are fsSl heavier and darker crimes. 
ShefSoBt case !to which I oaM your attention oocuTfod 
an lAte Bay of Islands sene sev^ «r eight years «go. 
A ipeisim well kaiown to have he«a Jon hoard the 
iflKaft hadh ivhen the hoaani, memwcite took pteoe at 
jQ^igo, quarried with a sailor urn hoaid ike ^arae 
nBssel witib hloaself, and, i^ber disaifaiing Ae saf oattv- 
«ate num, ihicrw him oveihoaid. 
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*^ 12. Another murder occurred in tlie same place. 
It was perpetrated by an Englisli merchant caption 
on one of his crew. The particulars I do not recol- 
lect, only this fact is certain, that the man died in 
consequence of cruel and barbarous treatment. 

*^ 13. A third took place at Waingaroa, on tke 
western coast of New Zealand. Two white m&iy 
one of them a runaway convict from New Soutii 
Wales, and the other a free man, liyed together 
amongst the natives. The convict was a sober, 
quiet, and industrious man ; the free man was just 
the reverse of this — idUe, vicious, and quarrelsome. 
One morning, whilst they were sitting together in. 
their hut, the free man shot the other through the 
body with a fowling-piece, and, not being quite 
dead, got upon him with lus feet, and killed him 
quite out before the natives could get to his asdsi- 
asoe. Captain Kent, who went into the harboiir 
soon afterwards, took the murderer on board, and 
made him prisoner. Whilst on board, he confessed 
that he had committed the murder, but on his 
arrival at Sydney, he denied it, and there being i»> 
evidence, he was set at liberty. 

" 14. An attempt at murder was made withm 
two miles of the Wesleyan settlement about six 
years ago. Two Europeans had a quarrel about 
some trifle ; one of them, who always carried loaded 
pistols about him, took deliberate aim at the other, 
who, seeing his danger, sprang a little on one side, 
and the shot passed through the thick part of the 
thigh. The man was brought to us to have his 
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^PTonnd dressed, and, after some care and attention, 
like wound healed. 

^^15. There are numerous similar cases which 

might be suited, but I will only advert to one more, 

and then close this part of my reply to your inquiry. 

The case*is as follows : three gentlemen settlers pro- * 

oeeded to destroy the property of a obtain of an 

En^Hsk -brig, simply and sdely because he presumed 

to carry on a regular trade between that part of 

New Zealand and^the adjoining colony, and thereby 

zendered their mercantile traiumotions less productive 

than they wished th^n to be. Property to a large 

amount was burnt, and the lives of the owner, his 

wife, and infant, endangered and threatened, as w^ 

as of several individuals, who were on the spot when 

ihe outrage was committed. Had it not be^i for a 

chie^ who happened to hear of the proceedings and 

intentions of this band of ruffians, and went on board 

^e brig before they had time to set fire to her, thero 

eamMi be the least doubt but that they would have 

burnt her, wi^ the lady of the captain Bsxd their 

«hild, who, I believe, were the only persons who 

were left on board. When the gang approached 

within hail of the vessel, the diief put his head 

above the bulwarks, and showed himself. On seeing 

him, they altered thdr course, and, n&et hovering 

about a little to recover from their surprise at seeing 

him on board, they passed on, and ended their prch- 

oeedings on that occasttm. The captain of the brig 

addressed a letter to the writer of i^, acc(»npani^ 

by a d^ailed account of the whole proceedings, re- 

M 
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questing Lis assistance in calling the attention of tke 
native chiefs to the affair ; they assembled, and after 
a long and calm deliberation on the whole affair, 
they finally resolved that those whom they coa- 
sidered the ringleaders of this band of desperadoes 
should be sent from the islands. A letter wa6 
addressed and taken to one of them by one of the 
principal chiefs, to whom he was obliged to give a 
promise that he wonld leave the island ; but some 
friends of the same stamp with himself shook the 
confidence of the chiefs by telling them that, if th^y 
persisted in sending th^n away, that there could he 
no doubt but the King of England would take the 
island from them. 

^' Your inquiries relative to the conduct of English 
settlers towards missionaries, whether in support or 
otherwise, is a delicate but very important one, and 
deserves very serious attention. There are a few 
respectable Europeans settled in New Zealand, who 
approve of, and support and assist the missionaries, 
in their attempts to evangelize and civilize the 
natives ; but the great masses of the white populn- 
tion, being themselves workers of iniquity, have 
pleasure in the unfruitful works of darkness, and 
labour not only to keep the natives in the darknees 
of heathenism, but, in very many instances, some of 
those children of the night have proceeded with 
cunning malignity and persevering artifice to blast 
the Christian hopes and efforts of the missionaries 
in that interesting field of missionary enterprise. 
" One of the first obstacles which our countrymen 
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attempted to tlirow in our way of usefulness was, 
by telling the natives that the missionaries had come 
lusr spies, that from their representation of the good- 
fiess of the land, others would come in greater num« 
bers, and ultimately that the island would be taken 
-from them ; and when some of the natives began to 
embrace Christianity, a tale was hatched and indus-» 
triously circulated tending to arrest the progress of 
the Gospel, viz., that the missionaries made an article 
of traffic of all who became Christians, by selling 
them to the British goyemment for so much per 
head, and that, ere long, they would be regarded 
and be treated as slaves. Much^ very much, more 
might be said on the subject, but I have little in- 
dlination to dwell on this subject." 

III. Extract from " The New Zealanders," a volume 
of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge,"" 
page 98. 
** The wanton cruelties committed on these people 
by the commanders and crews of many of the vessels- 
that have been of late years in the habit of resorting 
to their shores, are testified by too many evidences 
to allow us to doubt the enormous extent to which 
tiiey have been carried, and they are, at the same 
time, too much in the spirit of that systematic 
aggression and violence, which even British sailors 
are apt to conceive themselves entitled to practise 
upon naked and unarmed savages, to make the fact 
of their perpetration a matter of surprise to us. 
"We must refer to Mr. Nicholas's book for many 
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speci£c instances of sucli atrocities, but we may 
merely mention here, that the conduct in question 
is distinctly noticed and denounced in the strongest 
terms, both in a proclamation by Goyemor Mac- 
quarie, dated 9th ol November, 1814, swid also in 
another by ^ Thomas Brisbane, dated 17th of May, 
1824. So strong a feeling, indeed, has been excited 
on this subject among the more respectable inhabit- 
ants of the English colony, that in the year 1814 a 
society was formed in Sydney Town, with the go- 
vernor at its head,, for the especial jwotection of the 
natives of the South Sea Islands against the oppres- 
sions practised upon them by the crews of European 
vessels. The reports of the missionaries likewise 
abound in notices of the flagrant barbarities by « 
which, in New Zealand as well as elsewhere, the 
white man has signalised his superiority over his 
darker-complexioned brother ; but it may be enough 
to quote one of their statements, namely, that within 
the first two or three years after the estabfishment 
of the society's settlement at the Bay of Islands, not 
less than a hundred at least of the natives had been 
murdered hy Europeans in their immediate nei^i- 
bourhood. With such facts on record, it ought 
indeed to excite but little of our surprise, that the 
sight of the white man s ship in their horizon should 
be to these injured people, in every district, the 
signal for a general muster, to meet the universal 
foe, and, if it may be accomplished by force or 
cunning, to gratify the great passion of savage life, 
and revenge." »- 
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Such, then, is the present state of British colo- 
nization in New Zealand ; such the evils and crimes 
brought upon the natives of that country by hos- 
pitably receiving British subjects amongst them* 
Most truly has one of our most eminent statesmen 
said, that *' this country has incurred the guilt and 
disgrace of occasioning and tolerating these atro- 
cities;" and equally true is it, that Englishmen 
pi«8eni in New Zealand " the revolting spectacle of 
civilized men corrupting savages-^enlightening them 
to give a wider range to the worst propensities of 
their nature — ^teaching them new lessons in crime ;" 
and, with a ferocity that it is hard ^d humiliating 
to believe, they illustrate the lessons of depravity 
which they teach, by the firequent, remorseless, and 
unnatural murder of the helpless or unprotected 
amongst their own countrymen. 

The moral guilt which attaches to this appalling 
state of matters seems to admit but of one aggrava- 
tion ; and that deeper shade of guilt would belong 
to this country, if, after the disclosures made by the 
preceding evidence, effectual measures were not at 
once adopted for the suppression of such enormous 
evils. • 
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Section IV. 
GENERAL CHARACTER OF NEW ZEALANDERS. 



I. tSleneral character of New Zealanders before their inter- 
course with Europeans — Anecdotes of Honghi — Of Tooi — 
Of Te Pahi— Of four New Zealanders in England in 1837 
— ^Nayti and Te-Aki — Henry White-— and Thomas Wood. 

II, General character of New Zealanders, as modified by ^ 
intercourse with Europeans — 1. Evidence before Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, of the Home Officers 

of the Church and Wesleyan Misdonaries, with quotations 
from Correspondence of the Missionaries resident in New 
Zealand — Progress of native industry, — Carpentering, saw- 
ing, fencing, digging wells, farming, ploughing, carting, &c. 
— Progress of Religion — Observance of Sabbath— Early 
attendance at Church — Native Schools — Demand for 
Books — Honesty — Chiefs come from a great distance for a 
Book — Natives " civil, courteous, honest and teachable*' — 
Native Itinerant I'eachera — 2. Evidence of Rev, W. Yate 
— Anxiety for Instruction — Beneficial effects produced by 
Missions — ^Mediation of Missionaries accepted to put an 
end to a war — Consequent extension of their influence — 
Converted Natives not molested by their Heathen Brethren 
— General remarks on acquired habits of Natives — Account 
by Native Chiefs of the objects of MiAsnonaries — Liberated 
Slaves from Mission Districts become Teachers at their 
distant Homes — Honesty oC Natives — 3. Evidence of 
Thomas Trapp, Esq., and Letter from H. Oakes, Esq., as 
to altered habits of Natives — 4. Letter from Rev. ' W. 
White to Rev. Samuel Hmds, D.D., 11th September, 1837 -^ 
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— Condttei of two ywmg Ohiefc^ in repaying, by the labour 
of several years, money adyaneed to them to pm^diase part 
of their family lands when about to be sold — Natives be- 
coming Christians pidd off debts due to Europeans, pre- 
viously evaded for years — Merchants give them credit to a 
large amount — Natives ofier, in 1837, to fulfil a sale oi 
lands made in 1826^ and never taken poeseasiim of, or 
Maimed by any one, doiiDg that interval. — 5. Specimens of 
Native correspondence. 

lu tlie last section was described the lawless cha- 
racter, and degraded practices, of those outcasts from 
British society who fon|^ the great proportion of 
settlers now in New Zes^nd. The present section 
contains, j'?r«^, a short account of the character of New 
2iealanders, — of their capacity, intelligence, and 
moral feelings, — as exhibited when first brought into 
contact with civilized men ; amd^ secondly^ an account 
of the progress made by them, since that important 
era of their history, in religion, civilization, and 
industry. 

In other ch^ters of this work, there have been sub- 
mitted such general observations as this important 
topic suggested. Reference is made particularly to 
the chapter on the ^' Religious Establishment" of the 
proposed colony ; and to the able and eloquent essay 
on this most interesting mibject, which we have 
printed as an Appendix. 

I. Aboriginal Characteb of New Zealandebs* 

On the first branch of this section, viz., the capacity, 
intelligence, and moral feelings of the natiyes, at the 
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time when first discovered and described by Captain 
Cook, the remarks shall be very limited ; because 
the chief interest attaching to their details is fast 
becoming a matter rather of history and curiosity 
than of useful information, applicable to the practical 
purposes of the colonist. The most accurate and 
ample details of the characters and habits of the 
New Zealander, as they originally were, do not con- 
vey a correct and true delineation of their characters 
and habits as they now are. They have become, in 
many important matters, a different people since 
Christianity dawned on their horizon. From the 
teaching and example of missionaries, they have 
benefited extensively ; from intercourse with Euro- 
peans of respectability, they have learnt much 
that is advantageous; and even from the out- 
casts of society, mixed with a great deal to con- 
demn and resist, there has been gleaned something 
of useful knowledge. For nearly twenty years this 
stream of civilization, derived from these different 
sources, has been flowing onwards, and increasing 
steadily, amidst the great body of the people. Its 
salutary influences on the native character will be 
shown in the sequel. But a retrospective view still 
serves the useful purposes of ascertahiing, with preci* 
sion, the primitive elements forming the character of 
any natives, uninfluenced by their juxta-position 
with civilization ; and also of appreciating justly the 
mixed qualities which, in their present state of tran- 
miion from savage to civilized life, distinguish the 
modem New Zealanders. 
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1. The most graphic and correct delineation c^ 
iSTewZealanders in their primitive state is given in the 
lAbrary of Useftd Knowledge, It is in these terms; 

" Of all the people constituting the great Polyne- 
sian fomily^ the New Zealanders have, at least of 
late years, attracted the largest portion of publio 
attention. Their character exhibits, with remark- 
able boldness of relief, many both of the vices and 
-virtues of the savage state. They present a striking 
contrast to the timid and luxurious Otaheitans, and 
the miserable outcasts of Australia. The masculine 
independence they at once manifested in their first 
encounters with us, and the startling resistance they 
odSered to our proud pre-eminence, served to stimulate 
tlie feelings of curiosity with which we are now 
accustomed to regard them. The interest which 
they thus excite is probably created, in a great de- 
gree, by the prevailing disposition of our minds to 
regard with anxious attention any display of human 
power. The New Zealanders are not a timid or a 
feeble people : from the days of their first intercourse 
with Europeans, they give blow for blow. They 
did not stand still to be slaughtered, like the Peru* 
vifms by the Spaniards ; but they tried the strength 
of the club against the flash of the musket. They 
have destroyed, sometimes treacherously, always 
cruelly, the people of many European vessels, from 
the days of their first discovery to our own times ; 
but it would be difficult to say that they had no 
justification in our aggressions, whether immediate 
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or recollected ; or, at any rate, that they did not 
strongly fael the necessity of self-defence <m aXtwtch. 
occasions. 

" They are ignorant of some of the commonest 
arts ; their clothing is rude, their agriculture inipei> 
feet ; they hare no knowledge <^ metals ; wri^og kk 
nnknown to them : and yet they exhibit the keenest 
sense of the yalne of those acquirements whidi ren-* 
der Europeans so greatly their superiors. Many o£ 
the natives have yoluntarily undertaken a yoyage to 
England, that they might see the wonders of civili- 
zation ; and when they have looked upon our fertile 
fields, our machines for the sdmdgmeiit of hiunaa 
labour, and our manufactories, they have begged to 
be sent back to their own country, with the means 
of imitating what their own pr(^ress enabled them 
to comprehend were blessings. 

*' Thdr passion is war ; and they carry on that 
excitement in the most terrific way that the fierce- 
ness of man has ever devised ; — ^they devour their 
slaughtered enemies. And yet they feel that this 
rude warfare may be assisted by the arts of destruo* 
tion which civilized men employ ; and they come to 
us for the musket and the sword, to invade, or to repd. 
the invader. All these, and many more features of 
their character, show an intellectual vigour, whidi 
is the root of ultimate civilization. They are ng^ 
insensible to the arts of cultivated life, as the New 
Hollander is,-— or wholly bound in the chains of 
superstition, which control the efforts of the docile 
Hindoo, and hold his JEond in thnddcHn. They are 
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xiekher apathetio as the Turk, who jbelieyes that 
nothing ean c^mge the destiny of himself or his 
natiiHi, nor self-sati»Bed as the poor Tartar, who 
said, ' Were I to boast, it would be of that wisdom 
1 haye receiyed from God ; fear as, on the one hand, 
1 jiM to none in the oonduct of war, so, on the 
other, I have myiiH/esxi in wiiting, inferior, perhaps 
emly to them who inhabit the great cities of Persia 
or India. Of G^tk&[ nations, unknown to me, I do 
not speak*/ 

'' The^New Zealander knows his own power as a 
savage ; but he also knows that the people of Euro- 
pean eommunities haye a nmch more extensive and 
durable power, which he is desirous to diare* He 
has his instruments of bone, but he asks for iron ; he 
has his clnb, bat he comes to us lor a musket.^ Bau- 
bles he despnes. He poseeases the rude art of savage 
nations in an eminent degree : he can carve elegaotly 
m wood, and he ia tattooed with a graceful minute- 
ness, which is not devoid of symmetrical elegance. 
Yet he is not inseasible to the value of the imitative 
arts of Europeans^ and be takes delight in our sculp- 
ture and our paintings. His own social habits are 
Bnrefined, — hi» cookery is coarse, — his articles of 
fomture are rode ; yet he adapts himself at once 
to the usages of the best Ei^sh society, and dk- 
l^ys that ease and self-conj^dence^ which are the 
peculiar marks of individual refinement. He exhibits 
little contradiction between his original condition 
of a cannibal at home, and his assumed one of a 

• History of the TartarSy quoted in Fer^t9Wi?9 €»»» Sktwf, 
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gentleman here. Add to all this, thai he is ad 
capable of friendship as of enmity, and we shall ha^e 
no difficulty in perceiving that the New Zealander 
possesses a character which, at no distant period^ 
may become an example of the n^idity with whioh 
the barbarian may be wholly refined, when brongiit 
into contact with a nation which neither insults nor 
oppresses him, and which exhibits to him the influ- 
ence of a benevolent religion, in connexion with the 
force of practical knowledge." 

2, There is a second work from which we ^all 
quote, viz., A brief Memoir relative to the Islanck ^f 
New Zealand^ by James Busby, Esq.* 

" The chief features in the character of the natives 
of the islands of New Zealand are now, I beUeve, 
generally understood. As individuals, they aro 
remarkable for a vigour of mind, and 9, forecast^ which 
distinguishes them, perhaps, from all other savages 
who have made so little advance itl the arts of 
civilized life ; and their discernment in appreciating 
the advantages of civilization is not greater than the 
energy and self-denial they will manifest in the pur- 
suit of a distant advantage. As members of a com- 
munity, they are chiefly remarkable for the ferocity 
with which they engage in the perpetual wars that 

• This gentleman has for some years been resident in New- 
Zealand, attempting to exercise a British authority, without 
means of enforcing it. This sketch of the New Zeifland 
ehaneter 'was written aeveral years ago. 
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iiie different tribes wage with each other; for that 
ocHLtempt of human life, whidi is the natural result 
of a war&re that aims at the- extermination or cap* 
tiTi^7 of the hostile tribe; and for the reyolting 
practice of eating the flesh of the enemies they have 
^lain, and even of their own slaves, when pressed by 
tkunger. 

^^ Though stained with the habitual practice of 
Gannibali»m, a crime more calculated than all others 
to excite the horror and detestation of the civilized 
world, the New Zealander will not, on that account, 
be debarred from the efforts of the philanthropist; 
and he is possessed of many noble qualities, which 
cannot fail to excite the sympathy, and to encour- 
age the endeavours, of those who may interest them- 
adves in his improvement. The New Zealander s 
point of honour is revenge, and this he will pursue in 
spite of danger and difficulty. For this he will encoun- 
ter every fatigue, and submit to every privation. No 
distance of time or space will conquer his resolution. 
His whole soul is engaged in the pursuit, and he 
would be dishonoured among his tribe were he to 
sit down in quiet while the. manes of his friend or 
relation were unappeased with the blood of the 
enemy by whose hand he fell. With this spirit of 
revenge is also united in the New Zealand chief, a 
nice feeling of honour on other points that concern 
his dignity, which leads him immediately to perceive 
or resent any slight or insult offered to his person. 
But he is not more distinguished for ferocity and 
cruelty to the enemy of his tribe, than for a strength 
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«>f attaohmeiit for his kiadred, which will dissohpse 
the savs^e warrior in tears on the nedc of his fineod, 
whom 1^ meets after a long s^aration; nor is he 
less susceptible of gratitude for kindness, than of 
indignation at injurious treatment. 

" But, although his glorj consists in warfiure, tlw 
New Zealander has not, like the native American, 
learned to despse the habdts of civiMzed life, nor, 
like the savage of New Holland, is he incapable of 
appreciating the vahie of the mechanical arts, or 
insensible -to ^e advantages of commerce; neither, 
. like his lurethxen ei the intertrc^ieal islands of the 
Pacific, is he enervated hj a voluptuoiis climate, 
and furnished, by the spontaneous bounty of ike 
soil, with a profusion of the necessaries and luxuries 
of life. His climate is m>i less favourable to exer- 
tion, than exertion is neceaaaiy to his eiHnfbrts, ai^ 
if his wants are at pieseait few, it is only because 
there is no security for his property bey<Hid his war- 
eanoe imd hk urms. "l^ose of his com^rym^Di wito 
have vifflted Sydney, have often evinced a curiosity 
and pmietratioQ which would have be^a eensid»red 
as the charactmstios of an educated foreigner, rather 
than of an tmenlightened savage. Some of theee 
visitors, who were treated with a degree oi refl|)eQt 
which enabled them to satbfy their curiosity with- 
out dsmger of insult, were observed to exhibit ia 
examining the objects which arrested their attentios, 
a very high degree of m^ital activity and acuteness. 
They would examine most minutely mto the cott- 
«tracti<m of a piece of mechanimi; and they were 
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Bot. satined to admire the showy coloius of Mm 
Ei^Usli oaxpet, without sJao comparing its textme 
^mtk that of the loats manufiEuxtured by their owa 
wciQen. On the whole, their admiration of every 
thing they witnessed, and of those who po ooeooed 
such things^ was unbounded. 

^' The vigour of mind and intelligence displayed 
Vy this people, joined to the many re^>eotafaley 
tlumgh misdirected, ntoral qualities they possess, are 
indicative of a state the most £ftvouiable for grafting 
upon them Uie improvem^its of civilizatioB, and 
the l^essings of Christianity; and wUl undoubtedly 
«f their own accoaEd lead ultimately to these 
results/ 

These are the only geaeral descriptioiis of churaetei 
which it seems necessary to adduce. A few ane6*> 
dotes of inidividuak will iUuetrate them. 

1. The first we shall notice ie the chief named 
^m^e, or Honghi, whose wavs were more eel&- 
bfated in ihe Northern Islands, more destaruetive 
and exterminatii^, than any other wars ever heard 
of by the natives; he had he&k in England, and was 
Resented to the kiifr» The foUowing sketch of his 
character is from^ the Library of EnUrtainioMf 
Knowledge: 

" With all his savage love of strife and bloodshed, 
aungie had many high qualities, which would have 
^btingui^ied him from common men, in whatever 
country he had been bom. To Ms quick and v^oe- 
ous intellectual powers, testimony is borne by all 

N 
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wKo have given us any account of him. Fertile in 
ingenious contrivances, whenever a sudden difEL* 
culty was to be coped with, he was sure to be the 
individual of the party who first suggested the 
method for surmounting it. Even his bravery, 
imiversal as that quality is in his country, seems to 
have been of a more generous complexion than we 
should be led to look for in the treacherous annals 
of New Zealand warfare. On one occasion, a skoit 
time before his visit to England, it is related that, 
in a battle in which he was about to engage, he 
ordered his men to fight only with spears and clubs, 
and not with muskets and ball, although he had 
plenty of both; nor did he begin to fire until two 
of his men had been killed by the shot of his 
opponents. With his station, and the endowments 
he inherited from nature, Shungie might have done 
more than any other man to civilize his country, had 
not his turbulent ambition made him its curse. The 
softer parts of the character of this wariike barbariaa 
are not without interest. When his favourite son, for 
instance, embarked with Mr. Marsden for Port 
Jackson, he parted with him in the cabin without a 
tear; but * I afterwards,' says Mr. Marsden, ' heard 
him on deck giving vent to his feelings with the 
loudest bursts of weeping.' " 

2. The second native we shall notice is Tooi, who 
visited England in 1818. The gentlemanly appear- 
ance and manners of Tooi, seem to have struck 
all who speak of him* When he appeared in. 
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an English dress, he is described as bearing few 
mar^s of the savage, — and, with all his barbarous 
propensities, he had evidently some natural refine- 
ment, which distinguished him from the generality 
of his countrymen. 

** The faculty of imitation which the South Sea 
Islanders possess, doubtless contributes largely to 
their speedy acquirement of the best manners. 
Dr. Johnson in this way accounted for the propriety, 
and even elegance, of the demeanour of Omai. * Sir, 
he had passed his time, while in England, only in 
the best company; so that all he had acquired of our 
manners was genteel. As a proof of this. Lord 
Mulgrave and he dined one day at Streatham, they 
sat with their backs to the light, fronting me, so 
that I could not see distinctly, and there was so 
little of the savage in Omai, that I was afraid to 
speak to either, lest I should mistake the one for 
the other.' But the character of Tool exhibits a 
more than ordinary share of the cunning of hia 
nation; and his courage may, perhaps, be thought 
to be little more than a species of reckless and brutal 
frenzy. Some anecdotes, however, show that he 
was also capable of a generous daring, which would 
have done honour to the bravest. 

" On one occasion a favourite Newfoundland dog, 
belonging to a ship in which he was, leapt overboard 
during the night, and swam to the shore of a desert 
island near which they Jay, and the boats having 
been all despatched to a considerable distance to 
' eatch seals, there seemed no possibility of saving the 

N2 
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animal, wHch had now come down to the beaeii 
howling piteously; but Tooi immediately set abeut 
constructing a bark of hoops and seal skins, and m 
this he boldly volunteered to set out to fetch off the 
dog. Although he reached the shore in safety, the 
boat was capsized on his return, and Tooi and his 
charge were thrown into the sea, while the tide was 
drifting with great foroc. 

^ Incommoded as he was by the dpg ccmtinnaUy 
attempting to get on his back, Tooi was, affcer some 
time, almost overpowered ; but at last both of them 
reached a point of land, three or four miles distant 
from the ship. Here, although he gathered some 
oysters among the rocks, he could find no water. 
At length, after enduring the agonies of thirst for 
two days and nights, he resolved, although from 
want of nourishment he had become very weak, to 
attempt swimming for the ship. This he accom- 
plished, but was so exhausted that he kept his ham- 
mock for several days. The dog aflerwards swam 
off, and was also saved. 

^^ Another time he was serving as one of the crew 
(^ a whaler, and was out in a boat with .the captain 
and four men, when, having killed one whale, the 
boat, was soon afterwards struck by another, which 
dashed it to pieces, and at the same time broke both 
the captain's legs. The other men immediately 
swan\ away to the dead whale, from which they 
were now about two miles and a half distant. But 
Tooi, although thus deserted by his comrades, deter- 
mined not to leave the captain to pexidi ; and having 
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Dglit Imn by a boat-lio(^ while he was sinking, 
aacoeeded in getting liim upon a piece of the wreck, 
"wbeare he bound up his wounds in the best manner 
lie could, with his own shirt and other clothing. 
He then left him upon a raft which he had cpn- 
sfaruc^ed, and on which he fixed a flag, and swam 
sway for the dead whale, where he found the other 
four men nearly exhausted, and unable, from ifts 
slipperiness, to get upon the fish. Tooi, however, 
had his knife slung round his neck, and with tlus 
he cut holes in the skin, by which they all ascended. 
They remained here for two hours, at the end of 
which time a boat came and took them off, and then 
proceeded to the captain, who was also picked up. 
The captain recovered, and rewarded Tooi for his 
noble conduct. 

" These anecdotes will probably induce the reader 
to think that Captain Cruise speaks of this chief 
with too much severity, when he concludes his notice 
of him with the remark, that they found him 
* without exception, the greatest savage, and one of 
the most worthless and pro^gate men in the Bay of 
Islands.' " 

3. A third native who visited England was To 
Pahi, or as he is generally named, Tupai Cupa. He 
fortunately came under the obseorvation of a gentle- 
man in every way qualified to appreciate and faith- 
fully rec<»rd the peculiarities of his character. 

'' It was in the. eaxLy paort of the year IQ26 tiiak 
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Dr. Traill met with Tupai Cupa, having been called 
in to visit him as he lay ill of the measles, at Liver- 
pool. He found him living with a Captain Reynolds, 
of the Urania, a South Sea trader, belonging to 
Messrs. Stainforth and Groslings,* London, in which 
he had come from his native country. The manner 
in which he had introduced himself to Captain Rey- 
nolds was very extraordinary, strikingly evincing the 
intrepidity and energy of his character. While the 
Urania was sailing through Cook's Straits, which, 
as has been mentioned, divides the two islands that 
constitute New Zealand, three large canoes, con- 
taining together between seventy and eighty natives, 
were seen making for the vessel, to the no small 
alarm of the crew, who prepared, however, to give 
the savages a warm reception, in case their intentions 
should prove to be hostile. 

^' As the largest canoe approached, one of the 
natives in it stood up, and by signs and a few words 
of broken English, intimated his desire to be taken 
on board. This was Tupai Cupa. His request was 
refused by Captain Reynolds, who was apprehensive 
of some treachery ; but as it was observed that there 
were no arms in the canoe, it was suffered to come 
close up to the ship. On this the resolute savage, 
though the captain still persisted in declining to 
receive him, sprung from his place among his comn- 
trymen, and in an instant was on the deck. The 
first thing he did after getting on board was to order 
the canoes to retire to some distance. This was"l:t>* 
show that his intentions were entirely peaceful. He " 

f 
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ibexky by signs not to be mistaken, aaked the eaptain 
for fire-arms ; and when his request was refused, he 
immediately annomiced the de^termination he had 
formed of proceeding, in spite of all opposition, to 
England. ' Go Europe,' said he, * see King Gteorgy.' 
^nbarrassed by this resolution, the caption, aiter 
irfing in vain to persuade him to re-enter his canoe, 
at last ordered three of his stoutest seamen to throw 
him overboard. 

*' All New Zealanders, he well knew, swim well^ 
and the canoes were still at no great distance. Tupai^ 
however, perceived what was intended ; and instantly 
throwing himself down on the deck, seized two ring, 
bolts'with so powerful a hold, that it was impossible 
to tear him away without such violence as the 
humanity of Captain Reynolds would not permit. 
When this struggle was over, the chief, for such ii 
could be no longer doubted that he was, feeling 
himself firmly established on board, called out to hia- 
people in the cfmoes that he was on his way to 
Europe, and ordered them to return to the shore. 
His commfmd was instantly obeyed. For some days 
Captain Reynolds made several attempts to land 
him on dififerent parts of the neighbouring coast, but 
could not effect his object on account of the winds. 
In these circumstances, finding that he could do no 
better, he gave up the expectation of getting rid of 
his unwelcome guest, and resolved to make his situ- 
ation on board the ship as comfortable as possible. 
By degrees the manner of the New Zealander won 
the respect and attachment of the seamen; and before 
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tke vessel reached Lima, they were son the bee^ 
terms. At Monte Video an accident occurred which 
kmt Tupai and Captaiin Reynolds in indissolnhle 
fHendship. The certain fell overboard, and would 
Imve perififeed, but for the intrepidity of Tupai, wiM> 
plunged after him into the water, and having 
^jaught hold of him when he was sinking, supported 
him with one hand, while he swam with the other, 
till they were both again taken on board. 

" So artrcHig had the attadmient of Tupai and Cap- 
tain Reynolds become after this adventure, that, in 
Liverpool, the former. Dr. Traill relates, appeared 
uneasy if the latter absented himself an hour or two 
longer than usual ; and, for fear his friend and pro- 
tector should be carried away from him, he had 
removed the captain s luggage to his own bedroom. 
On the other hand, the conduct of Captain Reynolds 
to the stranger, with i;he tiharge off whom he had 
thus been burthened, was marked throughout with a 
kindness and solicitude that did him the highest 
honour. Though then out of employment, and but 
in slender circumstances, he shared his humble lot 
with his friend, and had steadily resisted repeated 
proposalls that had been made to him, to have Tupai 
•exhibited for money. During the time x>f his sick-^ 
ness in particular, he experienced the greatest atten- 
tion both from the captain and his wife. 

" When Br. Traill was called to see Tupai, he 
found him, as we have meirfioned, suffering under 
the measles, and attended by a surgeon, by whom 
he had been vaccinated some weeks before. By the 
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tamely use of the laAoet and blisrt^ring, the ctisease 
^ras foatnna^ely subdued, amd in a short time the 
paiknt iiad perfectly xecovered. He -remamed at 
li^erpool for some weeks after he got well, and 
darmg this tone he was a frequent visitor at Dr. 
Traill's house; that gentleman had, therefore, the 
best opportnniia^ of observing his character and 
maimers, and obtaining £rofn him much curiouB 
information regarding his countrymen. 

" Tupai Cupa appeared yet to be in the vigour of 
life, although, on seizing aut on his adventurous 
^rpedition, he had left his eldest son, he stated, to 
e^Hnmand his tribe in his absence* His face was 
inftell^ent and pleasing, though so much tattooed 
that scarcely any part of its original colour remained 
visible ; indeed, every part of his body was plenti- 
fuDy covered with those marics. His finely muscu- 
lar arms, in particuku*, were ferrowed by a great 
many single black lines, and these, he said, denoted 
the number of wounds he had received in battle. In 
his general demeanour he was very gentle and trao* 
table, but would at times show symptoms both of 
the fickleness and of the suddwi irritalrility of the 
ravage. On one occasion, on board the ship, a stout 
•sailor had intentionaHy affi^onted him, on which he 
rushed npon the man, seized him by the neck and 
waistband of the trowsers, and, after holding him 
for some moments above his head, dashed him on 
the deck with great violence. This appears, how- 
ever, to be a rare instance of excitement. 

" "When in company, his manners were perfectly 
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unembarrassed, and showed the natural ease of one 
accustomed to consideration ; yet, conscious of the 
propriety of conforming himself to the customs oi 
the country in which he was, he was constantly on 
the watch to observe the behaviour of those around 
him, and in general his imitation of them was both 
quick and surprisingly free from awkwardness. In 
taking his lesson, as it might be called, his practice 
was to keep his eye on those whom he considered 
the chief persons in the company. At table, though 
usually helped first, as being the greatest stranger, 
he never began to eat, especially if the dish was 
new to i.him, until he saw how others used their 
spoon, or knife and fork. The use of finger-glasses 
and table-napkins he very soon apprehended, and 
although at first he drank the water from the 
former, he never again fell into that error. Not- 
withstanding the savage customs, indeed, in which 
he had been educated, Tupai gave many evidences 
of a naturally humane and a£Fectionate disposition, 
imd was, besides, manifestly a man of shrewd obser- 
vation and general intelligence. 

'' During the time he remained in England, how- 
ever, he was very inquisitive in regard to whatever 
he conceived his own country stood most in need of. 
Everything relating to agriculture and smithwork 
especially interested him. His surprise at seeing 
how wheat grew and was converted into flour, was 
very great. It was found impossible to make Tupai 
comprehend the machinery of some of the more 
complicated mills he was taken to see; the only 
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mode of communication which was practicable in 
the circnmetances was too imperfect to enable his 
friends to ccmvey to him the necessary explanations, 
even had he been in a condition to understand them; 
but on being shown a water-mill for grinding flour, 
he readily perceived how the fall of water moved 
the great wheel, and seemed also to conceive the 
mamier in which the motion was communicated to 
iike upper stone. -Another machine, if it may be 
caUed so, of a very different description, was perfectly 
level to his capacity, and not a little surprised and 
delighted him. This was the bow, which is^ 
strangely enough, entirely unknown in New Zea^ 
land, addicted as the people are to fighting, and 
although this seems to be one of the simplest and 
most obvious of all warlike weapons. He repeateiUy 
practised shooting with it, imd expressed much 
pleasure on perceiving the force with which the 
arrow entered its object. Some bows and arrows, 
which were presented to him by his friends in 
Liverpool, were carefully put up, and highly prized ; 
and although he was aware that this instrument 
was very inferior in efficiency to the musket, he 
evidently looked upon it as a substitute of no mean 
value. His surprise was extreme the first time he 
saw a man on horseback ; he asked at once, what 
kind of animal it was, and seemed utterly con- 
founded when he saw its rider dismount and walk 
away. He would often mention how greatly this 
had astonished him. When he became more familiar 
with the phenomenon, he expressed a wish to gv^ 
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on horseback himself, and having fnonnfted, he -was 
at- first quite delighted to find the anknal walking 
aboot wkh him ; but on his chancing to slacken tibe 
rein, the horee set off, and poor Tnpai was quidtljr 
thrown to the ground with some vic^enoe — a <;ata- 
etrophe he was by no means prepared for. 

*' Among the Tarious artic^ which were givwi 
him, he always set a far higher value upon tiKMse 
which he deemed really nseiiil than upon such ae 
were merely showy. Next to fire-arms, iren took 
And agricultural implements were the great objecte 
of his ambition. Saws, hatchets, and chisels, were 
much prized by him, as w^E^e also knives and forks, 
which he said he would, on his rectum home, in^K>- 
dnee among his countrymen. Dr. Traill made him 
a present of a travelling knife, fork, and spoon, the 
combination of whi^ in one piece was a subject of 
^reat admiration to Mm, and ihe chmckle of delight 
with which he received the giit was quite indescrib- 
able. It was exceeded only by the eestocy into 
which he was thrown on being presented, by an- 
oth^ friend, with soone old muskets and a braos 
musketoon, when he d^kouted al(Hid, and aetuaJI^ 
capered for joy, 

" These anecdotes ibaan ^ogd^er the most {bas- 
ing picture we possess of New Zealand charaotes, 
and show what mi^t be made of this waisn-hearted 
people, were those unfortunate ciromnstances in the 
condition of their country xesnoved, vdiidi turn so 
many of their best quaHiaes to so bad a use, sad 
make their senability, theii: brav«ry, even their in- 
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l^iraity and iBielLectual eapacitj itself^ only sub- 
servient to the inffammaftion of their mutual ani- 
mosities, and the infiiflion of additiomil ferocity and 
a more inaaticbble spirit o£ rerenge inio their inter- 
minable warfare* 

^' Tupaiy while emaneipated from these nnhappy 
influenees, and surrottnded by the milder manners 
of ciyiliaed society, was all gentleness and affection : 
the barbarian, who had so often dealt death around 
him in the combat or in the macsacre, was now the 
playmate of children, and the compliant learner and 
imitator c^ the customs (^ peace. No one could 
haye shown a finer natural dispoffition for all the 
amenities of ciyiUaQed life. His gratitude for what^ 
ever little services were rendered to him was always 
expressed warmly, and in such a manner as ^owed 
that it came from the heart* 

^^ On depar^^ from Iiverpo<^ he took ieave of 
Dr. Traill with much emoiioii, first kissing his 
hands, and then,, evidentljr finrgetrii^, or disregard- 
ing, in the warmth of his feeing, the new forms 
which he had been taught since he came to Europe, 
aBuL reverting to those idiich his heart doubtless 
deemed tax more expressive, rubfaii^ noses with him, 
, liter the fashion of his native country, with passion- 
ate cordiality. He assured the worthy physician, 
at the same time, that, if he would come to Tupai's 
country, he should have plenty to eat, and might 
carry with him as much flax and as many spars as 
he pleased/' 
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There are at present in this country four New 
Zealanders; two of them from the Southern Ishind, 
whither the influence of missionary ciyilization has 
not yet extended, although the intercourse witli 
Europeans is extensive and unceasing ; the other two 
accompanied the Rot. Mr. White to this country; 
they had benefited at the Hokianga by the missionary 
instructions. They form an interesting group. 

The first, Nayti, is a younger son of an inferior 
chief of the Kapiti tribe, who possess both sides 
of Cook s Straits; his family reside on the island of 
Mana, in Queen Charlotte's Sound. The chieftainship 
of the tribe is at present vested in Raupero, a very old 
man, whose principal residence is on Kapiti^ or En- 
trance Island, in Cook's Straits. He is the same chief 
who, availing himself of the aid of Captain Stewart, 
of the Elizabeth, treacherously got into his power 
the chiefs of a hostile tribe, and brutally massacred 
them*. It is a singular fact, that Raupero's own 
countrymen talk of him with aversion for his many 
ferocities and cruelty. He has been obliged to 
betake himself to the high and insiccessible moun- 
tains of the South Island, and skulks about there with 
a few of his former followers. Nayti, his young 
kinsman, speaks of him as ^^ Very bad man, — ^bad 
New Zealander, — ^not like young men." Meaning 
to ascribe to him the ferocious habits of a past 

• This was clone to revenge the death in battle of Te Pahi, 
or Tupai Cupa, of whom we hare just given so many i 
dotes. 
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geaeraiioiiy and in opposition to the softened and 
altered cnstcmis of his conn^ymen of the present 
day. 

Najti 18 abovt twenty-six years of age, fiye feet 
aghi mebeB in height, stont, brawny, and ath- 
ktie. He is slightly tattooed, — ^more on one side of 
Ae &ce than the other. Preyiously to his voyage 
to Europe, he had visited Sydney, and been to 
several parts of New Zealand, always in English 
vessels. He came to Europe in the French whaler, 
Mississippi, commanded by an Englishman, Mr. 
Rossiter, who speaks in high terms of Nayti's 
conduct while on board that vessel. He was 
accompanied on board the Mississippi by Te-Aki, 
a native of Port Otago, and one of the tribe almost 
exterminated in 1830 by the Kapiti tribe, with the 
aid of Captain Stewart, and the crew of the British 
ship EUzabeth. Te-Aki is not more than eighteen 
or nineteen years old, was unwell when he reached 
Havre, imd has remained so ever since. He is very 
intelligent, has made great progress in learning 
EngliiSi, and in helping an English gentleman to 
learn the New Zealand language, and is much liked 
by two families with whom he has resided since his 
arrival in England. 

Nayti has resided with one family for more than 
three months, and his behaviour has been uniformly 
gentle and decorous. He has adapted himself with 
surprising facility to the ways of this country, — ^is 
clean in his person, careful about his dress, and 
studiously polite to every body. He also has made 
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great progress m leuming English. Althottgk Iktie 
bett^^ if not wofse, tkam a cemplete satrage wlien 
he arrived — ^his previous intercourse with Europeana 
havii^ been ccmfined to saiybrs, asd the laoe of 
Ei^lish vagabonds who inhabit the harboui» of I*<eir 
Zealand— he now behave» a» if he had pesasd yean 
with his new friends He finds his orwn way about 
London, pays visits to hie aequaMitaiiee, and makes 
friendg wherever he goc& He had beat tau^t hy 
sailors and rorers to dislike the miasknaries, bat 
ever i»nce hearing a sermon preached at Idingtoa 
Church, on behaU of the C^useh Misskmary Society^ 
he says^ '' Missioiiary very good nan;" he wkahea.t^ 
learn '^ miasionuy book," meunng the ^^ide; and 
he goes to church regularly, sonetines atone, and 
always of his own accord. Without being a ChiiatiiHa^ 
or even knowing what ChristiaBity means, he haa 
been struck by tike distntereatedness aad generoaitjp 
of missionary labours^ Ba.yi»g, ^ Rn^tah peopk yesy 
good, — speak good fiDr New Zwiland mam^-^fpn^e 
money fof s^»d missionary to Kew Zeakmd, ta 
teach New Zealand man no fight, — me t^ J»y 
people, English pe(^[)k very good, — ^nie leam Bii»^ 
sionary book*" Portly bdBme ^i^y^ tkie, and tlte 
sermon at Islington, he had put away the BiUb 
v^th a scornful ezpresmon, saying, ^' Mistiooary 
book no good." Finery n^ikes litt^ mapxesuon bH 
him; but all useful objects, or dbjects which k$ 
thinks would be useful in his own country, gain his 
eager attention. He wishes veiy much to be pre- 
sented to the Queen, whom he once saw in a earrtage. 
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WIi^i told that he has seen the queen, he replies, 
^^ In a carriage, no good; Honghi and Te Pahi see 
King of England in house, — ^when me go back to 
my Qountry, me say me see queen in carriage,—- 
my people say, no know carriage, — no see in house, 
no [^peak, no good." 

The other two New Zlealanders were domestics of 
the Rev. Mr. White, who has given their humble 
annals as follow : — 

** Henry White, the young man who lives in my 
family, is about sixteen years of age, is the son of an 
inferior, though respectable chief. About five years 
ago, at the request of a favourite converted slave, 
his father brought him to Mrs. White, and put him 
under her care as kitchen boy. He was then as dirty 
a little fellow as most of his fellow heathens, but as 
he from the first discovered a willingness to please, 
and was very att^itive to his duty, he soon became 
a favourite. As he had the means, he soon became 
cleanly in his habits ; and being regularly fed, he 
improved very rapidly in his personal appearance, and 
became exceedingly useful to Mrs. White, andconti- 
iraed to serve us in the capacity of cook, and rendered 
himself useful in other respects, up to the time we 
left the country, when he resolved to come with us 
to England. I have no recollection of any act of 
positive disobedience, although many cases of inat- 
tention, and apparent indifference, have occurred 
during that period. 

o 
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*^ It is abo pleasing to be abie to state, tint dvring 
a residence of fiye years witb ns, I haTe no recoltec- 
tion (^ anytliing approaching to ii^ult, or of imp^^ 
iiafinoe, having \»eB. <^eied by Henry, either to 
myaelf or Mre. White ; nor have I knowledge of aay 
act of dishonesty committed by him smce he became 
one of our family. About two years and a half ago, 
when the influence of Christianity had gained con- 
fliderable ascendancy, and was rapidly sprea<Mng 
amongst the various tribes, in the Hokianga district, 
Henry, whose native name was Fara^ participated, 
with many other young pets(^8 of both sexes, in the 
gracioiKs and renoval^ig power of tHviBe truth : he 
heeame a caxididate fnr Christian baptism, and after 
iiaving given satts^EMitory evidence of the sincerity 
<l his profession, he was, together with his fisher, 
and other members of the &miiy, and about eighty* 
-«ioie, pid>licly recognized by the holy ordinance e^ 
.baptism, as a member of the vi«ble>;hurch of Christ ; 
tft&d since that time he has, I hope, been a consistent 
professor of the Christian faith. 

*' The other native, Thomas Wood, respecting whom 
you request some in£(^mation, was taken prisoner 
«t the river Thames, about sixteen years ago, by a 
Sokknga diie^ who joined the Bay of Islanders 
«oon alber the late celebcated Hongi (or ^unghie) 
tetumed from England, in one of the most treacherous 
^Bud bloody waiB, p^haps, that ever took place m 
the country. 

" About eight j^ears ago, Thomas's master aUowied 
him to come and live with one of the Wesleyan i 
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sionaiies, and haying cooiiniKsd in tbe family for 
aiboiit two yeazs, a&d made faimself yery useifol, and 
yrUung to recover Ms freedon, Bmui^^eaneBta wane 
jnada withkis New Zealand master, aod the paise 
i){ his redemption being paid, he was no loii|gca: 
regarded as a slave. On this interesting occasion, 
lie agreed to serve the pefSMi who advaaoed the 
ledempiioii price for twelve months, as an eqvivaleiit 
Ji» the pit^>edj thus given to his iAd maMbex. 
Thomas, however, having no moral principle to 
guide and iniuence his actions, and theve bemg bo 
law to enloroe the pexfoimaaeeioC an engageoaeBt m 
New Zealand, he took a fancy to ramhle. He went 
to ^e Bay of Islands, and diipped himsdtf on board 
a whaler, and on ker cruises ^le slup touched at 
Tonga, where, being tired of the sea, he continued to 
reside with one of the Wesleyan mission families, 
and for some time assisted the printer there in his 
o£lioe. Hence he took another vo3rage to sea, caa^ 
back to New ZeafaoHl, and fouatd his way to 
Hokianga. 

** After remaining some time, he also began to 
feel the power of Divine truth on his heart, became 
a candidate ftk baptism, and had he remained a little 
ioBger, would have participated in that ordinance in. 
his own country. One of the fruits of the greait 
moral change which had taken place in his chmmet^ 
was evinced by his readiness to fulfil the original 
engagement into which he had entered, viz., to work 
•out his redemption price. 

" He came to England as servant to the captr' 

o 2 
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If bo engaged to give him the same wages as ilid 
otilier men ; but Thomas having declined to continue 
86 his servant on shore, the captain refused to pajr 
him his wages, and he was cast adrift in Enghutd^ 
perfectly destitute*/ 

On the second branch of this section, — ^the Pro- 
gress of New Zealanders in Religion, Civilization^ 
and Industry, — ^the principal information must neces- 
sarily be obtained from those religious societies, whd 
are distinguished, and honoured by the distinction. 
^ having dispensed those benefits amcmgst them. 

We shall lay befbre our readers, 1st. The evidence 
^ven before the Select Committee on Aborigines, m. 
1836, by D. Coates, Esq., the Rev. John Beechikm^ 

* Nayti was introduced to Mr. Deville, who has given the 
following Phrenological account of him: — 

** This is a good organization, having a good coronal region, 
with large oonscientioiisneflB, and aentim^its highly developed, 
80 as to oonnteiBct the propenaitiee. He possesses also -m 
very good intellectoal region. With kind usage he will be 
faiUiful; but due notice must be taken of him. No. 11, Love 
of Approbation, being large. He may act at times with soine 
reserve, but not with cunning, No. 7, Secretiveness, being 
moderate. Having very good perceptive faculties, he will 
^very quickly observe things ; and from having a good coronal 
region, he is well organized to direct others, or to set an 
example. Nps. 6, Combativeness ; 6, Destructiveness ; and 
10, Self-esteem, being rather large, he will be liable to take 
offence ; but, from the activity of No. 12, Cautiousness, and 
No. 16, Conscientiousness, not upon trifles. By appealing 
to them kindly, he may be made highly useful in himself, or 
by example.** 
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and the Bey. William EUis. This evidence con* 
siste, in a great measure, of the correspondence <^ 
the missionaries resident in New Zealand with these 
gentlemen. It extends over a series of years ; the 
very words of the reverend correspondents are given; 
and each event, each forward step in their arduous 
labours, and each cheering improvement in native 
character and conduct, is given in the language, and 
mider the impressions existing at the time. In this 
way, the true state of matters, the facts upon which 
our opinions are formed, and from which our infer- 
ences have been drawn, are presented entire to the 
public ; and the best and mosflbtisfactory oppor- 
timity is thus afforded to parties themselves, of 
anriving at a clear and decided judgment. 

It was found that an arrangement of the different 
paragraphs of these letters, by separating them and 
placing them under different heads, would have 
ijbpaired their distinctness, without adding to their 
usefulness. And they are, therefore, quoted as they 
stand. 

2nd. There are given some additional quotations 
from the evidence of Mr. Yate, who for so many 
years presided in New Zealand over the Church 
mission; and likewise some paragraphs from his 
recent publication, on topics not embraced by the 
evidence. We would remark that the class of facts 
possesses peculiar interest, which discloses, on the 
part of the natives,'the gradual abandonment of wars, 
and a desire for the blessings of peace and civilization, 
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hy ftcceptiiig the interpeeitioii of the missionaries as 
mediatofs and adrocates of peace. 

3rd. Tkere is the evidence of Thomas Traj^, B^q., 
as to the introduction amongst them of civilMed 
habits. Thare is another letter from a gentleman, 
Mr. Cakes, idio came from Sydney to visit the dis- 
trict of Hokianga, and to make himself persons^jr 
aeqnainted with the natives and the cmmtry be^Me 
settling there. It is vahiable, as the impartiid testi- 
mony of a weU-infbrmed and practical settler. But 
as it refers chiefly to the subjects emt^raced by the 
next section, it is quoted into it. 

4th. The evide2Re of the Rev. Mr. White, con- 
tained in scHne additional passages of his letter to the 
Rev. Samuel Hinds. His interesting, but loo bri^ 
anecdotes regarding the natives, exhibit the gradual 
evohition of higher principles, of habits of industry, 
and of honour, in the ordinary transactions of life. 

5th. Specimens oi the c(»fesp<m€^nce of natives. 

Las41y. There ia a oontinnation of the Chmdli mis- 
sionaries' correspondence with their officers to 18&7> 
anbeequent in d^te to the letters already quoted. 

Extract from the Evidence of D. CoateSy Esq,^ the 
Bee. John Beeckcm,^ and the Rev, WilUam ElHSy 
hefore the Sdect Committee on AhoriffineSy 9th 
June, 1836. 

Mr. Coates is spokei^nan. 

" With regard to New Zealand, I feel much diffi- 
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eally, iadeed^ in puttiiig the subject before the com- 
mittee in a satisCactory form, firom the extent of 
rantler ariaing ont of the proceedings in the missiim 
ilfautmiiye of its progress. 

^^ The misflion has been making a steady, and I 
may say, a rapid progress, since that period ; so that 
the statements do not fully do justice to its present 
^te. It commencea with an extract of a lettex 
from the Rev. William Williaias, one of the society's 
nusaonaries in New Zealand, dated the 8th of De- 
e^Qiber, 1829. 

^ ' This day was appointed for our annual exami- 
Batkm, which was to be held at Kiddee-kiddee. At 
aa emrly hour the whole settlement was in motioiv 
and a little after seven o'clock the European families 
aod natives embarked in four boats and one large 
ca«oe; Mr. Davis and a small party of natives 
wfMiining in charge of the settlem^it. In our pas* 
sage we fell in with Mr. King's boat and one canoe ; 
9nd then proceeding together, we arrived at Kiddee* 
kiddee about eleven o'clock. The native mode of 
salutation, at such times^ is with a rush on both sides 
and a sham fight, but this was exchanged for the 
more sober welcome of three British cheers. The 
numbers met together were about two hundred and 
ninety ; namely, twelve European families, amonnt- 
ing to seventy-two ; native girls, sixty-eight ; men 
and boys, one hundred and fifty. As soon as we 
had dined, thcf Europeans met in the diapel, where, 
after the ev^amg prayers, I addressed the brethren, 
and Mr. Yate administered the Lord's Supper. 
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" ' The following morning, at nine o'clock, after 
prayers, the examination commenced; first in t^" 
two catechisms which we have prepared, then ia^ 
writing and accounts. The first class was exercised 
in sums in addition, subtraction, division, and com- 
pound, addition. In the afternoon the natives dined 
off temporary tables ; the food, which consisted of 
pork, beef, potatoes, and bread, was served up iii 
little baskets, after the native fashion. They had 
not been eating more than five minutes, when aB 
with one consent lefb their seats, and scampered 6ff 
with the remainder of the food, it being the native 
custom never to leave anything which is set before 
them, but to carry off what they cannot consume air 
the time. The sewing of the native girls was after- 
wards examined, when some highly satisfactory 
i^pecimens were shoWn ; and the next day we met 
in the chapel, to award a few prizes to the mosi 
Reserving. Work by the native carpenters was 
brought forward, which would have done credit in a 
civilized country. The principal things were a pan- 
nelled door, a pannelled gate, a sash, a table, and a 
stool.' 

" The following passage is from a letter of Mr. 
George Clarke, a catechist, who has been twelve 
years in New Zealand. He thus writes in reference 
to the examination : — 

" * During the examination, I could not but contrast 
in my own mind, the present appearance of these 
natives with their past situation. Here, thought I, 
are a number of poor cannibals, collected from the 
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^Bffurent tribes around its, whose fbtbers were so 
neide, 80 savage, that for ten years, with much pain 
and vexation, and exposure, the first missionaries 
lived amoi^ them, often expecting to be devoured 
by them. A few years ago they were ignorant of 

* e^ery principle of religion ; many of them, like their 
fkthers, had glutted in human blood, and gloried in 
it j but now there is not an individual among them 
who is not in some degree acquainted with the truths 
of the Christian religion, whidi, with the blessing 
of God, may be the means of their conversion. Not 
rix years ago they commenced on the very rudiments 
of learning ; now many of them can read and write 
their own language with propriety, and are com- 
pletely masters of the first rules of arithmetic. But 
very few years ago, a chisel made out of stone, of 
which many specimens have been sent home, was 
the only tool, now they have not only got our tools, 
but axe learning to use them. It is true that this 
is but the day of small things; still greater and 
more permanent blessings await New Zealand. The 
Gospel is preached, the Bible is translating, scrip* 
tural precepts are taught with scriptural doctrines, 
and will, I hope, soon be practised, and then the 
whole train of blessings, following tiie preached 
Gospel, must be theirs. Also, I do appeal to our 
friends in England, and ask them whether (taking 
into consideration all circumstances in the course of 
so few years) the Lord has not done wonders, yea, 
marvellous things in this dark land.' 

^ ^^ The facts in these papers of a later date take ur 
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dktittci points^ and ezlubit tkem more in detail ; and 
I tliink ^ey will bear me ont in saying tbai they 
Qoataitt dedfiiye evidence in illustration of the p<^ 
sitiMi which I wish to establish, that, in ord^ ta 
the GiYilization of a sara^ pec^ple, the preashntg af 
the Gospel to them, and bringing the trvths of reve- 
lation to bear upon their minds, is unqnestiooably 
that whteh is most efficacious; it operates at the 
eadiest period, and it (^erates wiih the greatest 
pemianeney, I am peisuaded, upon any population." 
The papers were delivered in, aB<l read as follows. 

Progress of Industry and Civilization in 
New Zealand. 

^ Thb misfflonariea employ the natives who reside 
with them, in those kinds of labour which rendev 
th^Di at once us^ul to the missio*, and impart 
knowledge and form habits calculated to promote 
their civilization and social wd£are. The foUowinn^ 
passages illustrate this branch of the operations of 
the mission. 

'' Kerikeri, 4ih July, 1831.— The natives und^ 
my care have been emi^oyed in shingling, fencings 
burning lime, carpentering, aftd landing stores."-— 
(Mr. J. Kemp.) 

^^ Paihia, 28th September. — ^Went to Kanakana, 
to att^Qid to my potato-planters. If our crops yield 
moderately, we shall raise in this settlement food 
for about one hundred days, independ^tly of any^ 
purchases from the natives."— (Rev. W. Williams.) 
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" Waimate. — 0«r consumption of ironwaie ift 
manck less than it has ever been. Almost all ouc 
native boys who labour in the various settlements 
deme dotfaing for payment, which we eneounge in 
tfwery possible way."— (Rev. W. Yate.) 

^^ With the assistance of natives, I have erected 
n weather-board building, forty feet by twenty, 
wHh a skirling at the back, which we intend using 
for our chapel and school." — (Mr. G. Clarke.) 

*' As to our mechanical labour, we do it all wifclt 
the assistance of the natives, such as carpentering, 
blacksmiths' work, &c. We have just finished 
making fifty thousand bricks for our chimneys, and 
are now employed getting timber and other mate- 
rials for building our permanent dwellings, baras^ 
Ac."— (Mr. R. Davis.) 

** With my natives I have been employed upon 
my house, in putting up ^snces. Sec, I have also, 
assisted by the settlement natives, burnt a quantity 
•f lime for the purpose of the European school.**— 
(Mr. C. Baker.) 

"Employed in attending to native sawyers, to 
Batives digging wells, and to natives clearing land." 
—(Mr. J. HamMn.) 

Extract of a letter from Mr, G. Clarice^ dated 2nd 
November^ 1832. 

** The farming establishment will, I have no doubt, 
fidlly answer the expectations of the soeiety, make 
us in a measure independent of the colony for sur 
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plies, as Veil as be the means of securing foi the 
rising generation all the necessaries of life. It has 
not a little cheered me, as well as reminded me of 
the land of my fathers, to see the plough at work* 
It has very much excited the admiration of the 
luttives, and will, doubtless, eventually lead them 
to adopt the same means for cultivating their landv 
I now see the way opening for establishing our 
children in this land, and with them, I trust, the 
blessed Gospel of peace." 

Extract from Mr. JR. Davis's Journal. 

" 21st November, 1832. — We are preparing to do 
what we can in the way of agriculture. To-day I 
have been striking drills for Indian com, which 
grows very well here, and produces the natives a 
valuable food ; when properly cultivated, it wiD^ I 
have no doubt, produce abundant crops." 

" 7th January, 1833. — ^During the last quarter, 
my time was principally taken up in preparing agri- 
cultural implements, in agriculture, and in attending 
to my natives employed about different work. We 
have, altogether, twelve acres of land in cultivation^ 
which is now cropped with wheat, barley, Indian 
com, clover, and potatoes. My natives have been 
employed much as heretofore." 
-.."25th March, 1833.— Four horses at plough, 
moaking up land ; one employed collecting manure, 
for abov employed at carpentering, sowing, fencing, 
purchases^ potato crop, and clearing land for the 
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plough. Besides looking ovct the men, I hare 
worked in the blacksmith's shop." 

InTBODUCTION op a PRINTTXa-PRESS INTO THE 

Mission. 

SaAraetfr&maUUerfrwn Mr. W. B. Wade, dated 
l(Hh January, 1835. 

^' The arrival of the press is, as we expected, hailed 
by our friends here as a memorable event for New 
Zealand; and as for the natives, those who assisted 
in bringing it ashore shouted and danced on the 
sand when told it was 'ta pukapuka' (a book- 
press, or book-making machine). There is an ex- 
traordinary demand for books all around.** 

Translations into the New Zealand Language. , 

Ewtraet from a letter from the JRev, W, Yate, dated 
2nd January, 1833. 

*' I have again to write to you from New South 
Wales, where I arrived in the Active on the 1st of 
December last. The object of my visit is to carry 
through the press portions of Scripture, with the 
liturgy, communion, baptismal, and all the other 
services of the Church, a number of hymns and cate- 
chisms. The Scriptures ready for the press are the 
first eight chapters of Genesis, the whole of St. 
Matthew and St. John, with the whole of the Acts, 
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tlie Bomans, and the first epktle to the Corinihi«i&. 
These, when completed, will he inyaluahle to ns, 
and will well repay the time which I must neces- 
sarily spend ahout it." 

Extract of a letter from Mr, William Coleneo^ datsd 
PaiMi, imh Mardk, 1^6, 

" Since the date of my last, (January 31,) which I 
'trust came to haotd m due time, I have been bnuly 
^ei^a^ed in deani]^ lad setting «§) tbe printing* 
|»BHS,' and getting it into workii^ eondiiion, laying 
oases, composing and working off two tkonsaud 
^x>pies of a post oota^ro tract of sixteen pages, con- 
taining St. Paul's efnstles to the Epkesians and 
Philippians. A printer in London cannot fbnn a 
correct idea . of the disadvantages under which I 
laboured in the getting this up and sending it out* 
* Tn consequence of not having a single lead, I was 
obliged to subsUtute pamper and spaces for blank 
lines. I hope tbe leads, &c., will speedily arrive. 
I have a native assistant, a fine sharp boy of about 
^teen years pf age ; if he prove steady, he will be 
a valuable acquisition ; he rolled nearly sdl the two 
thousand copies,' and, though he labours under a 
great disadvantage in my not understanding the lan- 
guage, yet he gets on remajrkably well. I trust, 
dear sir, tiiat, c(msidaring all things^ you will be 
pleased with this little ' pukapuka,' (book,) twelve 
copies of which you have enclosed." 
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Progress of Religion in New Zealand. 

Extract from Mr, G. darkens Journal. 

•* June 4th, 18S3. — I would acknowledge with gra- 
titude the goodness of our Hearenly Father, in pre- 
serving and keeping us in health and in peace, not 
only unong the poor heathens, hut, I trust, also 
«mong ourselves, amidst discouragements arising 
from the conduct of ungodly Europeans living upon 
t^e island, and from the threatenings of the poor 
bewthens, who are continually told that our object 
h to enslave them. 

** We have very great encouragements to perse- 
vere in our labour of love ; a deep, and I hope, an 
abiding impression is made upon the minds of the 
natives in general, thlit there is a reality in these 
truths which we awe daily endeavouring to make 
known. The old men do not hesitate to say, that 
Ihey are confident that their children will no longer 
be guided by the lying vanities which have kept, 
and do still keep them in bondage, to the * God of 
this world.' A general and growing regard to the 
Lord's day, is another pleasing feature of the present 
time; and it is a pleasing drcumstance that we are 
under the necessity of very considerably enlarging 
our chapel, in order that we may find room for the 
natives to sit and h^ar the gospel preached. It 
quite cheers me to see, on the Sunday morning, the 
natives come flocking from the villages around us, 
many of them an hour before the time of service, i^ 
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order to get a place in the chapel, and their atten- 
tion in general would put many congregatioBS, 
called Christians, to the blush. The. villages whi^h 
we visit on a Sunday, and where we have regular 
congregations, of from fifty to one hundred and fifty, 
lie at the distance of from two to ten miles from oi|r 
settlements. In every village there are several oi 
the natives who can read and write, and a school is 
established among them by the natives thems^ves, 
where a number are taught to read and write, and 
old and young are taught their catechism. Their 
desire for books is very great, and we are all anxiously 
waiting for Mr. Yate's return from Port Jackson, 
with the books which he is carrying through i^ 
press in order to supply the native wants." 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. TF. R. Wade^ dated 
\(Mi, January^ 1835. 

" EvEEYTHiNG here is new and interesting. We 
already feel ourselves at home, among Christian 
brethren aud sisters; and as to the natives, those I 
mean connected with the mission settlement, both 
Mrs. Wade and myself were much pleased with 
them ; their habits seem strange at first to a Euro- 
pean, particularly the independence and fiuniliarity 
of those who act as servants to the missionaries; 
but one thing very soon struck me as speaking 
volumes to their in^^roved character. The doors of 
the mission houses stand open the whole day, so 
that the natives can come in and go out at pleasure. 
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Fxequentlj a natiye man or woman will come in io 
see any thing new, or to have a little chat, and yet 
it is a very rare occurrence for a single thing to be 
missing from the premises." 

^Extract from a Letter of Mr. W. Colenso, dated llth 
Januaxy^ 1835. 

*' Throughout the island there appears to be a 
iTOversal movement, a mighty stirring of the people. 
The chiefs of distant tribes come down to Waimate 
and this place, for books and missionaries; these 
S^m to be the ne plus uUra of their ambition. I 
have seen them myself gladly bring their store of 
potatoes for a book." 

Sxiractfrom a Letter of Mr. B. Davis, dated Wai- 
mate, I4th December, 1835. 

"A VEBY c(«isiderable blessing has attended us 
and great alterations have taken place since our 
friend Yate has left us. When we last met at the 
Lord's table, we had seventy-four native communi- 
oants; the number of candidates for baptism is 
considerable, and their number is increasing. The 
89ene in the Waimate and its vicinity is much' 
changed; and we may truly be said to live in a 
civilized country; our neighbours, those not con- 
nected with the sea ports, are civil, courteous, honest 
2^ teachable. Locks and bolts are but little used 
and but little needed; working tools are safe 
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aliJu>Q^ lymg in oU dkedunis. Ten years «^ & 
pstaomscMBodj dirad to lay^ a tool down^ as it wmf 
ibnoBt sue to be stcdm; joid evtm. oatside podcets 
were dangerous appenda^^ to o«up <dotliiiig, a» 
things were taken from them. 

Extract frmh Mr. BmcW^ Journal. 

25th June, 1832« — " Our ishapel could not contain 
the whole of our oongregsiion yesterday, so that we 
sdiail have to eniacge it as soon as possible. Bipi 
and his.paiiy eontanuo to iieAen with attention, and 
are sAesAy m l^ieir attesdanee on the means of 
gvaoe. Th» manner in which 4^ Lord's day is kept 
by this tribe would shame many country padi^es 
in England, even where the gospel is faithfully 
preached. Their firewood is always prepared, and 
their potatoes sciaped and got ready on the Satur- 
_d^y afternoon, to be cooked on the Sunday; and 
this is no new ^tng, ae iiiey have proceeded in this 
fBcay iu>w f<Nr a lolkg time." 

Extract of a Letter from Mr. J. Shepherd^ dated 
\%th Jcmuary^ 1834. 

^^I NOW go near to the heads of Wangaroa^ to « 
village, the primdpid chief of which is Tupe, whose 
oonduct is higUy prateaworthy; and bodi he and 
hta people call out hmdly for our attention. They 
have built a place of woi«hip large enough to hold 
two hundred persons^ they have reguhu-ly moaimig 
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and ef^tsiiig Mrrioe tbereiB^ ptevvMii^j to wUdi 
ijb»y sKNOid » hoe by sinking mo^er piece ot htaa 
apamak H, to let aU aron&d know that iiie tme Hit 
service has »*m«d. This tribe is, I belteYe, poHio- 
tnal in keeping the Lord's dsy-, I have been theie 
on the Lord's day, when from seventy to eighty 
persc»is hove att^ided, whose behavioor has been 
highly satisfactory and encouraging." 

AcQENCY OP Native Teachers in New Zeaiakd. 
Mufh^aao/a Lmerjr4m Mr. B. Dam$^ 1831. 

^' Tou will BO doubt be exceedingly glad to heaf 
that the natives are beginning to itinerate amox^ 
their countrymen to preach the Gospel. Surely good 
times are near at haad for this country. Some of the 
lade who are living with -me,, and who have been 
principally brought up by us, go out now every 
Sunday, when the weather is fine, to speak to their 
relatives on the subject of rdigiien; and the desire 
which these youug men manilbst lor the salvation 
of the souk of thek countrymen, evidently points 
ovit the nature of die religioii wlikh they profess." 

Extract from Mr. J. King's JowmcH^ \^th Dec. 18^. 

^^ Last m<mth my son a»d I wtait to Tapueto^ 
Takou, and Matomri, and were three days aoaoi^ 
the natives, who mc^ifested an anadous desire to 
hear and to understand Uie way of salvation. Some 
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of them have natives living with them, who had 
lived some time in the other settlements, and who 
had taught them the catechisms by rote. They aU 
appeared very desirous to learn the meaning of what 
they hear from time to time." 

Extract from the Rev. W. Williams s Journal^ 
ISthJantcary, 1832. 

" We had to-day a good illustration of the portion 
of assistance upon which we may calculate from our 
native teachers* We sent two natives to Tepuke, 
two to Puketona, two to "Waikari, and two to 
the Kanakana, while my brother went up to th« 
Otuihu."' 

Extract from Evidence of the Rev, William Yate 
before the Select Committee on Ahorigin^^ 13tk 
February^ 1836. 

** Are the natives in general willing to receive 
instruction ? — ^AU of them. 

" Have they shown any readiness or anxiety for 
it ? — They are anxious to receive it, and willing to 
render us every assistance in travelling ; they come 
and carry our luggage, our tents, our canteens, and 
everything to make extensive journeys, to give them 
instruction in their villages ; and they flock in great 
crowds to our churches and chapels upon the Sabbath 
*day, and at any time when they know that we are 
about to hold Divine service. 
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** Do they appear anxions to attend schools ?— 
Yes, and to send their children. They have esta- 
blished schools in their own Tillages, under the 
direction of native youths, under the superintendence 
of the missionaries themselves, visiting them once a 
month, or according to the distance. 

" Have you a sufficient number of religious 
instructors now? — No; we want twenty more at 
least. I succeeded in my object in coming to Eng- 
land so far. I wanted five more clergymen, and 
three or four schoolmasters, and a wheelwright. 

** Is the Church of England Missionary Society 
the only society that have labourers there? — ^The 
Wesleyans have too. 

*' You said that there are two thousand British 
subjects there, of whom not above one hundred are 
women ; have you known instances of Englishmen 
marrying New Zealand women? — Yes; I have 
officiated at the marriage of several myself. 

*' What have been the effects of the exertions of 
missionaries in a general manner ? — Abolishing their 
superstitious observances, establishing the Sabbath, 
rendering the natives more industrious, bringing a 
large proportion of their land into a state of cultiva- 
tion, preventing war, ameliorating the condition of 
the slaves, making the language a written one, and 
numerous other benefits. 

*' From the experience you have had in missionary 
exertions, would you begin by attempting to civili25e 
or by attempting to christianize ?— Certainly by 
attempting to christianize. Fifteen years we f 
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tempted to oiviMae wi^otct ^ee^ aod ^ very mo- 
BObeiit tliftt C^unstianitj e8tal)Iiflhed ^saeM m ooly ose 
instanee m tlie islsAid, from tikat monteoi eiv^yfla^cai 
roi»meiiced, adid lias -been p^oaiag &a^ Iwnd in laeai 
ipHEth CkneiAamtyy but xe^er preceded it. 

^' In dealing wxtibt the natiTes, woiM yxm iJooA xfe 
desirable or adTantageoos that the miesioiiaries 
lE&ouId have any polHicid pow^ attadbed to their 
<Ax ?•— None at all ; we hare nothing to do yt^A 
politics. We can only give advice to the nativcB 
when they come to ns, and ask our advice as to how 
they ought to proceed in certain cases, and what 
laws they ought to ei^abiish. It is then oar hounden 
duty, as their instructors, to whom they always look, 
to give ihem every informatics in oar power. 

** l^i^Ei you think it would not be advantageooB 
to the success of the missioR, that the miasioaams 
jdiould have a politieal powear vested in th^ by t^ 
government of the country? — Caftairfy not ; th^ 
might be called sometimes to interi^re when it would 
TOfy mudb thwart their efforts by the decisioQ which, 
in justice, they would be compiled to give ; it mi^ct 
prevwit their useluhaess as aa-inisters of the Cbi^pdl. 
I would not accept it myself; I would leave the 
cmmtry as a misi^onary rather than do so. 

^* In what instances have the missioBaries exefcked 
their influence in making peace between co&teadan^ 
tribes ? — ^The first instance was the battle of Hoki- 
anga. A young man, the son of a chief, came over 
to the Bay of Islancb, and when he arrived ^c^re, 
^ took up a stone, aad dashing it (m the gvoemMl, 
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laaid, ^ Tkis akxme m WambaaaaxkJ ThsA. is one d 
tiie ^^leatest CBXsee l^t lie c$Hitfd utl^ ; and^ecns- 
icoDi of tke eountiy is abvajs to pninBh the ^be to 
^v^eli the pazty bdkMcigs that has uttered the cnxsp, 
and not the part J himself • Immedrnt^ythat Wane- 
kmnn heaid that he had been cmrsed hj this man, 
3m went and began to punish tiie tribe, n^iidi 
fmnkhniGBt they resisted. One man loaded his 
aansket with bidl-cairtxidgey and fired it ioAo the 
midst of the party ; a skirmiah enaned ; WarrehnmB 
was ^kot dead, his wife and dadldien, and twenty of 
bis men. The rest escaped, and tekL tkeiv tale in 
the bay ; and the chiefs assembled to eenank tq^ 
iher what they ought to do, and they were unani- 
mously of opinion that it was impossible to make 
jpeaee till they had had satis&etkui in Uood to double 
the amount shed on their ade. There w^ite two or 
three of them that were very deskous oi making 
pea^oe, osl account of the great (daughter that must 
take place if ikey fought; toi they were equally wdtt 
armed, and about two thousMid on each side ; and 
cme of the principal men jumped up in the midet of 
the consultation, and said ' There are ^ese missic»- 
aries that have been talking to v^ for fifteen yean 
about peace, let us see what they can do/ They 
came, and requested us to go. We went, fi^e of m^ 
in a body. We found two ^ousand people on esMt 
side of a Uttle eminence, and two thousand on aoMther 
side, within musket shot, waiting the arrival of the 
chiefs to comnaience the attack. We pitched our 
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tent between them for three successive days ; we 
went from tribe to tribe, and from hut to hut, to 
endeavour to make it up between them. At the 
end of that time there was great division in their 
councils, and we seemed to be as far from effecting 
our purpose as at the first moment ; and then we 
requested them to leave the decision of it to one- 
individual, which they resolved to do, and left it to 
Tareha, a chief of great importance in the bay, but 
a very dreadful savage. We succeeded in getting 
him to our tent, and he resolved in his own mind to 
decide for peace ; we tried to work upon his mind 
in the best manner we could. 

" Is he connected with either of those parties?— 
Yes. 

" Both parties placed it in his hands? — Yes, it 
was left to the Bay of Islanders to decide; the other 
people could not say a word. 

" Was it in consequence of your commimicationa 
with Tareha that he was induced to take the reso- 
lution in favour of peace t — Himself and the whole 
of the four thousand people attributed it entirely to 
that, and from that moment we date our pres«it 
influence in the country. 

" Did you then secure peace between the contend- 
ing tribes ? — Yes ; and they have been the firmest 
friends and allies of any distinct tribes we are ac- 
quainted with in the country ever since that time. 

" Do you believe that if it had not been for the 
interference of the missionaries, this conflict would 
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hnre taken place ? — ^There is no question in my own 
mind, nor in the mind of an^r New Zealander I have 
enrer met with. 

" Did the measures which the missionaries took 
npfon this occasion, tend to extend and enlarge their 
ioflu^ice afterwards? — Yes, throughout the whole 
country. It was made known in the southern parts 
of the island, and brought great numbers to request 
oar interference in their quarrels also. 

** What sort of reception have the missionaries 
met with in general from the inhabitants ? — ^The last 
seven years, the kindest possible reception; received 
with open arms by every one; and those distant 
tribes with whom we were totally unacquainted^ 
having heard from the Bay of Islands that peace had 
been established by us between hostile tribes in that 
district, very frequently sent messengers, twenty or 
thirty of their sons, to request us to form stations in 
the midst of them, primarily with the desire of our 
making peace between hostile tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

*' Do you imagine that they are not averse to a 
fair system of civilized government ? — I think, from 
all I know of them, they are desirous of it. They 
are continually applying to us to give them rules 
and regulations by which they should conduct them- 
selves in their intercourse with Europeans, and with 
each other. 

** Do the unconverted natives molest the new 
Christians? — I have not known an instance of it. 
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Tliere was &o& atteffii^i t^ do so, hy one of ^Hsbr 
pmdpdL duefe, but it MlecL 

" Then you find those who are not Tadiridiially 
tvemlded (m, ^o suhfect, haye no lefMLgoance to the 
istvodiietkfi o£ GhnstiamiT, ^ * gaoexal systOTEi ? 
-i-^None wbaterer; they find that it has mftcb them 
mioed eomlbrtahfe, i^ifik abyes ociore obodieot, their 
■wtreB HK>ie £Eiithftd, and the wh(de of the people 
more industrioMiJ' 

Th^ precediE^ pftsaa^ ekse the qvotatioiis firom 
iiM; evidenoe of the £<ey. Mr. Yate, whkh suppoiriB 
iHoBut of tb& official gentlem&Bt whose eyidesee we had 
p&effnmi^y gtveg^k. The lollowii^ passa^ Ivom Mj. 
Yaie s reoent pubUcad^ion: will be read with intereal, 
as bearing oq the same snhjeei. 

^^ (xetoerally speaking, it is no small matter to fittd 
tiuit the wandering, warlike, thieyish practices of 
tihe itatiyes, are gi^g way to more settled, h€»ieat, 
and peaceful habits, whereyer the Gospel prevails. 
They aare beginmng to be inclined to build themselyes 
better habitati(»s, that with more comfort they may 
stay at home» A natiye naturally soon tires of coie 
sitiialMHa ; hiA mind always requires something new; 
hda habits of going froim one residence to another 
are foiaaed in yo«th, and they cling to him as per- 
tinaciously as any other of his propensities* But 
the €k>apd has led them to think : it haa reformed 
their miada, and has taughi them iihai comfbit laay 
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lie foimd a^ kome, and tiiad it is sot Beeessary to 
j^ratify theii Tagrsnt incKiiatkms, in otder W wake 
iltemselres ha|>p7. It is Imt rarolj, aow, that we 
&id a deserted vilk^ : they are eil^er iBaking u»> 
pffovemeats in their hmves, erecting dbapels, iMKia^, 
or cuhiTatiiig ; and tine women ave employed ia some 
ivray likely to be beoelicial to themsehres or to ih«r 
fiKmiixes. I would not vrilliB^y pvodnee a fulseimpm^- 
m&a : I do not mean to say that they are v»itekm$ire 
industrions than they were^ er that they are a&r ay> 
employed ; far firom it : to a European they muflt 
still appear idle, and great wasters of their time; iMut 
iheir real and imaginary wants are increased ; tmA 
&e Bible, which they read, has told them, tiurt he 
yrh^ will noi work, shall not eat, and that tine haml 
of the diligent man maketh rich ; and we have toM 
ihem that it is their duty to attend to the precepts 
of the Gospel, and that they cannot expect to hftve 
iheir wants supplied, unless they make an efPOTt to 
supply themselves, and labour diligently, workin|^ 
with their hands. This has, in some measiire, bee« 
attended to ; and I am happy to say, that indoBtry, 
regularity, and a desire to make improTements in 
their land, their habits and ci^loms, are upon the 
increase among a great body of the people. No 
dicmbt can for a moment be entertained, timt tlm 
will oTentually be of great benefit to tiie eountiy^ 
being the furst grand step towards the ciTihxatien of 
New Zealand, the improTement of whidi. was (moe 
l^onght to be beyond all hope. 

" Viewed as an uncivilized people, the natives r'' 
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New Zealand are industrious ; and, compared with 
their more northern brethren, they are a hard-work-- 
ing race. There is no effeminacy about them ; they 
are obliged to work, if they would eat ; they have 
no yams, or cocoas, nor bananas, growing without 
cultivation ; and the very fem-root upon which they 
used, in former times, principally to feed, is not 
obtained without immense labour. In the luxurious 
climate of the Friendly Islands, there is scarcely any 
need of labour, to obtain the necessaries, or even 
many of the luxuries, of life. Blessed with a soil 
peculiarly rich, and which is fed with the super- 
abundance of its own vegetation, with an atmosphere 
remarkably humid and hot, all the tropical fruits 
and roots flourish with the utmost rankness, without 
the aid of man ; and the most costly supplies of food 
can be obtained without difficulty. The natives are 
"^consequently idle to a proverb; and when I was 
there, their reception of the Gospel had not excited 
them to improve their temporal condition, or to add, 
by industry, to their comforts ; and since my return, 
in 1830, the missionaries themselves, declare, that 
* the natives will not work, and that their vagrMit 
and idle habits are not at all improved.' 

** This is by no means the case in New Zealand ; 
there are no fruits nor vegetables of indigenous and 
spontaneous growth ; all they have must be culti- 
vated, and tended constantly. Nine months in the 
year, a great portion of the natives are employed 
on their grounds, and there are only two months 
in which they can say they have nothing to do. 
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It is a remarkable circimiBtance, that these two 
months are not in their calendar ; they do not reckon 
theiDy nor are they in any way accounted of. * It 
is a time/ the natives say, ^ not worthy to be reckoned^ 
as it is only spent in visiting, feajsting, talking, play- 
ing, and sleeping/ They compute time by moons, 
of which they count ten in the course of the year, 
reckoning three moons for one at the latter end of 
Autumn. ' The reason they give for this is, that 
during two months between Autumn and Winter 
they have nothing to do in the way of cultivation ; 
their time, consequently, is then occupied, as has 
been stated above, in comparative idleness. They 
ftte generally very correct in their time ; and take 
their season for planting by the blossoms which 
appear upon some of the early shrubs. 

*' The very language which the natives themselves 
use, expresses what will eventually be the effect of 
the preaching of the Gospel. On one of my latest 
tours in the island, the following instance of this 
occurred. As we descended the hiUs, and returned 
to Kopu, we found that Horeta, a chief who was 
expected, had arrived; and the people had just 
begun to ring his welcome. He stood in the centre 
of a circle, and gently murmured his good wishes 
toward the people of the plain ; whilst they, with 
the most extravagant expressions of joy, bade him 
welcome. The women cut themselves most fright- 
fully, and the men seemed to vie with each other 
who should cry and roar the loudest. When this 
was over, Horeta commenced a speech of a very 
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pteHsiiig cbaiseter. Jt 9i& mepeebed ^ BoiBsien jtiafe^ 
eii<»Mialied ansBg th^i. It oonsii^ied <)f q^ieflikHHi^ 
put to ihe body o£ peo^e, but wbicb ke mnrw^redl 
bimselL O&e TefBsaik ia worthy of iiotice. ^ What,' 
he adL^ ^ what axe tiieae missioaaneB come to dwell 
wiidi la fo ? They sate oome to l^eak o^r dxjihmy 
and to establish peace here/ Then following up the 
idea^ ia a 8eo»iHi49pe0eh, he fia^ ^ They afe come to 
bieak in two ovr clubs, — to bloat the points oi otBt 
SjpeaiSy^-to draw the ballets from our muskets,— « 
ssai to make this tribe and that tribe, this tribe and' 
that tribe, lo^ie one aaotl^r, su^ sit as brothers and ^ 
friends. Then,' he added, ^ let us give our hearts 
to listenmg^ miA we shall dwell in peace.' I really 
tlKmght 4hk was a Tery coziect idea of the effects 
which the Gospel of peace is Hkely to produee among 
tibis people* . 

'^ I would here add w&me of the sample and a£^« 
tiom^ expiessions used by another chief, on Uie 
occasion of our settiing at our fourth erf^ation. When 
I amTod at Waimate, at the close of 1^30, to assist 
in purchasing the land for the new station, which 
had been determined upon at the commencement of 
tiiat year, the natives were assembled, and weiQ 
anxiously waiting to receive their payments. They 
wmre perfectly satis^d with what they received, and 
wiUin^y signed the deed of conveyance. As soon 
as Uie business of the day was concluded, they fired 
several volleys of muskets, and one of the principal 
men rose to make a speech. He was listened to 
''rirth grea* attention, and we were much pleased vrith 
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ijke jdTiDe wUoh he gave to las Bssembled IHendsf 
lie and, ^ Be gende with tii>e niwionaries, for tkey 
are ^ewtie with yKW ; do not steal fron Haemy te 
^bi9f do aot stood from yon ; let them ait ia peaoe 
i^>on the ground which they have bought ; and let 
uv haitai to tiieir advioe, awl coaus to thetr prayers, 
13H),ugh there be many of us, missionaries juad natii^ 
wtOEk, let us be all one, all one, all one. That is all X 
hmve ^ to say.' This was the pleasing condmsiott: 
of the old man's i^eech ; after ^duch, the assemblp^ 
bBike vp, and all retmiod to their jeqwctive homaSy. 
w«ti satisfied wiliL tiie psooee^ngs of the day. 

*' Am iUostniitivQ of the iaflnosaa of (nur pnUkt. 
rdi^oos serrioes, I will oaly add tine following 
aoMMHit of an oocaaixm mach to be remembered hj. 
our misHonary friends, for the signal iastanee of iia^ 
DiTine fovour, in Averting the horrors of war. Qa 
tiie dth of August, 183S, two sermons wero prea^Nod 
to ^e Europeans, and two to .lite natives; the d»y 
haring been set apart for the purpose of retumii^ 
thanks to Almighty God for his great merey, in 
bringing back the Nghapui in safety, without per- 
mittiiig them to effect their bloody purposes witk 
SB«^>ect to Tauranga. Many of liie people whO' 
headed this expedition were present ; and after the. 
otKDclusion of the service, th^ey said, that they had 
all along attributed it to our prayers, and to the^ 
interforence of our God, that they were not able to 
eifeet anything. They said they felt themselves 
unnerved and unmanned ; and their hearts, ins^ad 
of gweliing with bravery, turned round, jumped up, 
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and sank down with fear. It was a strange night 
to behold the very persons who had been disappointed, 
listening to us while returning thanks to God, ia 
their own language, for having frustrated t^eir 
purposes. ' 

. ^' Next to the blessings of a more spiritual nature, 
thus far described, may be noticed the thirst for - 
knowledge which has been excited among the New 
Zealanders. Every one now wishes to learn to read 
and write ; and those who are sincere in their pror 
fessions, are willing to pay for the requisite materiala, 
that is, to purchase books and slates for the purpose 
of instruction. Many native villages have two schools 
established under the direction of a lad who has pre* 
viously received his instruction from the missionaries - 
themselves. It is scarcely to be expected that there 
should be much order or classification in a school 
__£a^mmenced and conducted by an untutored man, 
whose, whole previous life has been disorder and 
-irregularity, and where the visits of a superintendent 
must generally be ' few and far between.' 

- " But let the plan upon which they have conducted 
their schools be what it may, very many, some- 
hundreds, have learned to read and write in themj 
to read so as to understand and to be understood; 
and to write a good bold hand upon a slate. Much^ 
may be expected from these schools; they are aa 
inquiring people in this country, and the knowledge 
thus obtained is easily communicated from one 
to another; sometimes it is carried to a grent 
distance, to tribes whom we thought to be in perfect 
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ignerance. Persons who have been made prisoners 
of war, and enslaved by the Bay of Islanders, have 
been educated in the mission schools; and then, 
having by some means obtained their freedom, or 
having received permission of the chief to whom 
tiiey belonged, to depart for a season to visit their 
friends, and carrying with them their little stock of 
knowledge, have at once commenced the work of 
instraction, and have been regularly and eagerly 
attended to by the whole people. In this way, in 
some of our distant journeys, we have met with the 
most agreeable surprises. When we have been 
telling them of some of the first principles or truths 
of our holy religion, what has been our astonish- 
ment to hear them say, ' We know all that;' and, 
upon examination, to find that they really had 
obtained no contemptible degree of knowledge. The 
cause has, however, soon been explained; their 
friends, one, or two, or more, had returned from 
slavery, and had again and again told them all the 
wonders they had heard, and had willingly com- 
municated to them all the religious and other know* 
ledge they possessed; and when the remoter 
natives became acquainted with the other acquire- 
ments of their countrymen, when they found that 
they were blacksmiths, or carpenters, or brick- 
makers, and knew other simple arts, and could 
render essential assistance in erecting their houses, 
or in otherwise adding to their comfort, they more 
readily received as truth, the lessons which they . 
taught of the religion of Jesus, and the descriptions 

Q 
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ikej gave of whai he did and suffiered for ike salvar- 
tion of tho woild. 

^^ A great cliaage haa been effected b^ the gospel 
in tbe domes^ ebaraoter and eoiftduct oi tboae who 
^Te embraced it. All tbe effects of sin are pCTcqp- 
tible enough to tiie eye and ear, — the rags of la^ * 
poverty; t^ insuboidination of the uneducated; 
and the strife ci tongnes in nndisciplmed iamilies. 
formerly, a parent would never correct a child f&r 
anything it might do; it was allowed to ran riot 
in all that was vile, and to have its own wa^ in , 
every thing. The evil of this was palpable; in New 
Zei^nd, as in every other country, a spoiled (Mki 
is a great plague, but if the pest was in any one 
place more severely felt than in another, it was 
here. Brought up in evil and without the restraint 
of law in their youth, it would be no great wooder 
if as men, they indulged in every vice, and gave iibe 
xeixM to all their licentious passions. 

^' Another ^bmestic hnprov^nent is the abolition 
of polygamy, in so far that those who do not now 
possess more than one wife are determined not t& 
seek for mc»e, nor to allow others to do so, i^iose 
at least over whom they have authority or in- 
fluence. Husbands and wives do not quarrel a» 
form^ly, nor is it probable that domestic brawls v 
wiQ rise any more to the height to which they w^rae 
fom^rly carried. 

^ The suppression of many i^immm and supei^ 
stitious practices is, further, one of t^e effects thftt^ 
nwfr be traced to the infloaiee of the goi^l m this' 
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iMtcL Beferenoe lias been already made to the 
deaik c^ the warrior HoBghi. I found tlie following 
remarks on the occasion in. mj JoursiJ, Marck 9^ 
1828: ^Ho^bi^ New Zealand's most braTe and 
]fi«itn0Qs wantor, is dead; be died on the 6ili^ and 
a^ as yet, is peace. H« strongly recommended 
fliose by wbom be was surroanded, to lire at peace 
witii tbe Emopeass, and to protect the mtssknuuiea. 
The c<mdiact oi ^ na^es on this occasion has heea 
T^ry pleasing. It is cimtomary, in this benighted 
land, for the rdations or friends of a departed chiel 
t« km a slaye, or a number el slaves, male or female, 
as a satis&u;tion to bis manea, iksA iktey may aoeont- 
pany and wait upon him in tbe world of spirits. 
The missionaries have c^n remcmstrated with then 
(m tbe folly and cruelty of this savage custom. It 
was expected, that when Hoi^hi died, a more than 
usually large number of slaves would be murdered; 
so complete, however, is H^ diaage in the mind and 
conduct of the natives, that not one in^vidual haa 
been slain. We cannot refrain from hoping thai 
the example of mercy thus set, at the death of diia 
great warrior, wfll be universally fblk>wed.' 

^' Another effect of ike gospel, even where par*' 
tially embraced is, that these tafms and other sup^:^ 
Stitious observances fall into disfose. In many plaeesi^ 
akey are altogether tiuown aside, and on no account 
legarded. When it h cxmsidered what a hold ihem 
tft|HB9 had upon ikeit minds^ and to what they 
ft om e tmi es led, tiie abolsdon of them must be con- 
flUaxed tm a gseat ptnnt guned* Isitead now r"* 
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feeing terrified at eyery marvellous tale which they 
hear, they are led to question the truth of the fables 
which they formerly believed. 

" I will here make a remark on the degree of 
security which I have enjoyed during my past resi- 
dence in New Zealand. My domicile has been often 
left for many days together, lockless, barless, and 
latchless, with nothing more to secure the door from 
being burst open, than a chain placed against ii. 
In all possible ways, when on visits amongst the 
natives, has my travelling apparatus been exposed 
in an open tent; yet nothing was ever missing. It 
is true, that among some strange natives, who came 
from a great distance, and with whom we were 
aHogether unacquainted, some petty theffcs have 
taken place. But, whether at home or abroad, I 
have for the most part reposed the utmost confidence 
in their fidelity. In my joumies, moreover, I have 
gone over many thousand miles, by night and by 
day, usually alone; and never met with a suspicious 
. look from a native of the country. I have occasionidly 
heard of people being stopped on the road, but, 
upon inquiry, I found that they were either run- 
away sailors, or escaped convicts, whom the natives 
were pursuing, to take them back to their vessels, 
or to give them up into the hands of justice. Or, if 
more respectable characters than these have been 
stopped, I have usually found that justice was on 
the side of the natives; and that they had been 
wronged or misused by the persons, or the imme* 
^te friends <rf the persons, whom they would not 
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allow to proceed on their way. I have also been 
accustomed to place the greatest dependance upon 
those natives whom I sent on messages, or employed 
in carrying letters or parcels to any part of the 
island. I never knew a case where a native has 
been intrusted by me with a message, a parcel, or 
a letter, but he has faithfully performed his errand. 
Not a week has passed without my having had 
to make communication to Europeans living at a 
distance from the Waimate; and, whatever might 
be the value of what was to be sent, I had no hesi- 
tation in giving it in charge to a Bush native, if I 
could find one; that is, a native who has not been 
accustomed to Europeans, but has all his life resided 
among his own people." 

III. Eoetract from Evidence of Thomas Trapp^ Esq,^ 
before the Select Committee on Aborigines , dated 
^h May, 1836. 

^' Is it your opinion that the presence of the mission*- 
aries among the New Zealanders is acceptable to 
them ? — I think quite, so. 

" On what account ? — They have introduced 
9,mongst them civilized habits and useful implements, 
which they seem to be grateful for. 

" They seem to appreciate the blessings of Christi- 
anity ? — I think they do. 

" Do you think it would be conferring a blessing 
upon the New Zealanders, if the number of mission- 
aries was augmented ? — I think it would. 1 give 
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tius answer from a knowledge of the dfcumstanee 
tkat the natiyes are always desirous of bavix^ 
Etut^ans to reside among them, ansii^ frcKm the 
adTantages thay denre from tliem in the way of 
tia£&e, and the prefer^ice they giye to persons of 
respectaUe character/' 

IV. Extract frcym the Letter to the Bee. SamiLel Hindsy 
D,D.^ hy the Rev. WiiMam White ^ dated Wtk 
September^ 1837. 

•' The next question in order, viz., Have yo« any 
anecdotes illustrative of the capacity, inteHigeno^ 
Mid moral feelings of the natives ? — ^I can ad^oe a 
great number of anecdotes, tending to illuafcrate aH 
and every one of the points to which your inquiry 
refers, and I shall proceed to name a few. 

" In the beginning of 1833, two young chiefe, 
who had benefited by their intercourse with their 
Christian teacher, made an especial application to 
him on the subject of their family property. Hiey 
€^ted, that it would sooii be all disposed of, «ad 
that, unless I could assist them, they smd tibcir 
yoni^ friends, and tibe younger branches of their 
tribe, would be disinherited and left destitute; *foi:,' 
said they, ^ our old foolish fathers and friends, ibe 
elders of the people, are selling all their most valu- 
able property, and soon we shall not have a {^use 
whore to land a eanoe.' At their earnest request, I 
acc(»npanied the two youi^ sien to see ike old 
^^% who, after a long parley and disenssiott oa 
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tfe sub|6ot> promised that ihey would not sell tmj 
more oi ihm lands, and we all jFetamed to tliB 
jaisskm station, pleased with the result of otur ex- 
peditioaa. In a Tery short time, howeyer, the two 
ywmg cMe& came to me in great distress, stating 
that, although the old chiefs had so reo^itlj made 
such fair fffomises, they had just sold to a pakeka 
mmdri (foreign heathen) one of the hest timber dis- 
tiiots, for articles of barter not worth more than 
twmty pounds; ^and,' added they, ^our natural 
£iidi^s dkiegard our wishes and our wants ; you are 
the only person we can look to now as our father ; 
will ycm go and seomre fox us some of the estates 
stall remaining V Such an appeal was not to be dis- 
ixgarded. I accompanied them wit^ all the cash I 
co»ld muster, (about a hundred dollars,) a double- 
Jbarfelled foinding-piece, aad all the dbathes I cocild 
i^re frcHSQ my wardrdbe, and made a purchase for 
t^m of two of the most exteneive and Talnable 
estates ki the district. 

** The next question which arose was stated by 
^Jiemselyes — *' How shall we refund to you the 
m^ey and property which you have expended on 
<mr account ?' I suggested to them that they eAkouM 
6aw timber and sell it to the merchants in the riy^, 
or to captains of i^ips frcm Yan I^^nCTi's Land or 
Kew S(mth Wides* They resolved to do so; Imt 
&is made an additional claim on my help. I sent 
to Sydney for saws, files, ropes, blo^s, &c. &c. &c., 
and I also engaged a white man to superintend 
them. They commenced work, and in July, 1831? 
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when accounts were balanced, it was found iliafc 
ihey had not only refunded all that had been qx* 
pended on their account, including the purchase ci 
land, &c., bjut that they had their land clear, aa4 
had thus acquired the means of being independent 
of an influence most detrimental and immoral; dnore- 
over, they gave a most substantial ]prooi of thmr 
sense of obligation to the Wesleyan Missionaxy 
Society, by giving to it about thirty-five thousand 
feet of the choicest pine plank to build a new chapeH 
and other purposes : ihey gave their personal labour 
in assisting to erect it, and also further expressed 
their gratitude by putting into my hand an addi- 
tional subscription to the same society of sterling 
money, the sum of 50/. 5«. 1^. The chapel, thus 
erected of materials supplied by those gratefid 
Christian New Zealanders, stands on a conspicuous 
site on the banks of the main Hokianga river, and 
is regarded by all who have seen it as one of the 
most commodious and graceful places of public 
worship on the island. 

^' It is a notorious feict, that, prior to the recepticm 
of Christianity by the New Zealanders, little in the 
shape of what we generally term honour was prac- 
tised in their commercial traiiisactions, especially 
with Europeans. The principle of moral honesty 
was nearly unknown ; the following facts, however, 
will satisfactorily show what now exists, and is 
practised, by the Christian New Zealanders. About 
four years ago, a number of those residing on the 
Hokianga river abandoned heathenism and became 
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CBBdidates for Christian baptism. It came to my 
knowledge, however, that these natives, while in a 
rtate of heathenism, had obtained goods on credit 
inm some of the European residents, and it was 
evident that they had never intended to pay for 
them. When, however, they began to feel that 
tiiey had to account to a Supreme Being, a great 
and mighty moral principle was brought into ope- 
ration; their old debts were paid off, or promises 
given that they would be so ; and they were after- 
WMrds admitted to Christian baptism. 

^^ Anotiier fact came also within my own know- 
ledge, which illustrates the point under considera- 
tion. A person, with whose transactions I had 
opportunity of being acquainted, was so thoroughly 
satisfied, from previous experience, of the moral in- 
tegrity of the Christian natives in the Hokianga 
river, he let them have, on credU^ about fifteen hun- 
dred pounds' worth of goods. I would, however, 
remark, by the way, that, in my opinion, this is not 
the mast judicious plan, even were there no other 
objection than simply the difficulty of teaching men, 
emerging from a state of barbarism and ignorance, 
the importance of punctuality in the time of making 
their payments. I have by me a number of written 
testimonies bearing on this point, from a number of 
respectable Europeans. The most valuable and 
important is contained in a letter, addressed by the 
most respectable, intelligent, and experienced mer- 
chant in the Bay of Islands to a Mr. Woon, a subor- 
dinate agent employed in the Wesleyan mission 
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la tpeaking of the oooipamtiTe mozal homesty of 
iha CSharktiiui New Zealmden aad the Kagiwii 
jieitlera, he stmtes he would rather trust the foinuc 
with one hundred pounds than the latter with ane 
poumd. 

'^ The next instance which I shall name has am 
important bearing on the reacqnisition l^ the New 
Zealtoid chiefe of the landed property of the En^iA 
is that country. A short time prior to my leaTtng 
Hokianga to return to this oountry, a niunher *Qf 
Christian chiefs waited upon me, for the purpose of 
ofttmsting to me a oommission, to be exeouted for 
them in England, the substance of which is as fal- 
lows^ first, find out ihe persons who purchasei. 
Oiara^ (Herd's Point,) an estate purdbased by Cap- 
tain Herd for the late New Zealand Company m 
1896 or 1827) and ask them if ihej intend to occupy 
their land ; secondly, in case they do wot intend to 
oooupy it, ask ^em to allow you, on our accousi, 
to remit to ^em the price whk^ Uiey or^inaS j 
paid for it, Uiat we may again oooupy the plaoe ; 
thirdly, tell them, if ¥ttey wfll not accede to^eitter, 
we will take possesion of it. 

^ There is stffl another feet, whick may be of 
snffident interest and importance to introdnce here, 
showing the kind and extent of confidence pBtced by 
the New Zealanders in those whcHU they know to 
be their friends. 

" When they were tfsRj satisfied that ^ was ne- 
^^"wy and expedient that I should visit England, 
Anmnber of diiefs, say lourteen, M dMejtent times 
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waited upon me, and stated ^at the^ had no hope 
&at anj other Eturopean would interest himsdf to 
t^ same extent, and in the same way, that I had 
done in their temporal wel£sire, and haTing no con- 
fidence in themsdves or their friends, that they 
should he ahle to renst the tempting offers which 
would be made to them in mj absence to sell their 
estates, and alive to the nltunate misery of b^ng 
disinherited, they requested me to accept of the 
guardianship of ^eir estates. This I most checF- 
folly acceded to, takin^^ care to make ampie pfo- 
vision for their secnrity in case of my decease. 
Many more than this number I have named made 
the same offer, but 1 had iM)t time to finish ^le 
Bscessary arrangements." 

Mr. White also mentions the Mkwing incident) 
which oocuned on the banks of ^m Waima rtver, 
Hokiaaga, in 1835. It is curious, as ilhiatrating 
the conduct of the natiTcs, where these aneiealk 
heathen cnstoms come into immediate cdiision vnA. 
4nviHzation. 

'' It is <nie of the native customs, for friendly tribes 
to giyetoeachotherooca^cmayy, at intervals of some 
years, peihaps, a grand feast. There is great rivalry 
as to i^e comparaiiTe merits and abundance of their 
feast ; they vie with each other as to the quantity 
and quality* The day for the feast is fixed at a 
^distance sometimes of twelve months ; and to sock 
an extent is it carried, that it is necessary to add t^ 
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th« usual quantity of seed put into the ground for 
the season, so as to meet the enonnous additional 
consumption, and leave enough for the season, luid 
to spare for the feasts At these feasts they practice 
heathen rites, and, in particular, exhibit the bones of 
their dead relatives, and cut themselves, and howl. 

" There is one chief or great day of the feast, but 
it extends over many days ; and the consumption of 
provisions is not limited to the matchless efforts of 
their insatiable appetites, but they carry away, is 
burdens, sufficient to serve them for the better part 
of the year. A small tribe, of less than one hun- 
dred natives, had, much about the time of their em^ 
bracing Christianity, but prior to it, given one of 
these national entertainments to a friendly tribe, who, 
for some time later, stood aloof from the mismonaries^ 
and it was a point of etiquette with them, most 
tenaciously insisted on, that a return should be made 
to their new converted brethren. To refuse it might 
have given rise to a war : to accept it, in its origin 
as in many of its ceremonies and practices decidedly 
heathen, would have been a compromise of their 
new Christian profession. But their abor^inal 
friends issued their invitations, fixed the day and 
season of the year, planted their extra potatoes and 
kumeras, and fruits, fattened the victim porkers; 
and all this they did ostentatiously on the Sabbath 
day, as on other days, twitting the neophyte Chrisr 
tians slily, as to all the good things eating just as . 
sweetly, notwithstanding the Sunday labour, as if 
all were done on the week days. 
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*^ The Christian natives were puzzled : they, how - 
evOT, intimated to their Mends that they could not 
and would not attend. This was disbelieved and 
laughed at. Thej became more puzzled, — applied 
to the missionary for advice, who gave his decided 
opinion, that they could not attend the feast consis- 
tently. Still their native friends ~ insisted. The 
CSiristians, on the day of the feast, impl(»^ the 
missionary to accompany them, to explain himself 
iae reasons, and support his previous opinion and 
advice. He went with them. 

"A Mendly but very earnest debate, in full 
assembly, took place. The Christian natives opened 
by plainly and kindly repeating the reasons previously 
assigned for not accepting the feast, but which had 
been disregarded, .and not held sufficient; and they 
i^pealed to the missionary if they were not guided 
by his opinion : the natives also turned to him, ques- 
tioning. He avowed his opinion, defended it, and 
put an explicit question to them, to which he begged 
a candid answer, viz. Whether it was not their firm 
intention, if the new Christians gave in and joined 
the feast, to ridicule them afterwards, as inconsistent 
and untrue to their profession ? The natives, with 
amusing candour, confessed that it was their purpose 
80 to do, and that it was inconsistent ; when, in most 
perfect good humour, and with friendship unbroken, 
the Christians retired in a body, leaving the enjoy- 
ment of the feast to their friendly neighbours and 
relations, who had unnecessarily prepared it. Several 
of those natives have since then united themselves tr 
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their Omstisa bxethi^i ; in pai^eolar, two of the 
yovng chiefe, wiio were masters of iSba Boti^e reveis 
(m ^at oecaeioBu" 

Theie k anoiber SD£cdot& firom tine: mumo mtsce^ 
and iUuatniliira of &e sane princii^. 

^ A younger aim of a duef gaye* great offeaee to 
an dder bn^tber, by beooming a ei^rv^eit to C&ikn 
tianity. He took aa opportune, at one of ik^ 
meetings where the naticMiai rites are practised, of 
reproaching idie yfxoBg Chjwtian, aAd then perfcnmed 
the usual native rites of commeiiKOratioii wi& gi<^^ 
a^mnity. After he had finished, his yoimger bro- 
tiier proceeded, with much gnmty, to petfona what 
he termed his commeiBoratiedi of tl^e dead. He threw 
into ^e fire,, first one bit of wood, whieh he called 
the rite of cixttiBg their penaons in their sorrow fee 
the dead; another \At as the rite of digging up 
lotting bones; a third as somethii^ efee, und so on 
till he had eaninerated the greato: aumb^ of their 
ceremonies; and thenraned his voice of lameniar- 
tio% shouting over their worth, which he said was 
departed from their land for ever. It was witnessed 
at first with indication, but at last with gieat 
amusement and laughter, by his Idndsed." 

We observe a ceremony and result ^reciselir 
amilar, recorded l^ the Church mmonadee, of date 
27th May, 1835, occurrii;^ in a £feient part ^ the 
country. 
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^ The natives belonging to Waimate are nffw 
assembled, for the purpose of holdii^ their taamul 
feaat, made on the ocoasion of the remtyval of the 
bones of the dead» On these ooeasion^ it has been 
the custom to bfii^ together a large ^astity o€ 
kumeni and pigs, f<»r i^e enteriaioneni c^ a tt^gfaf^ 
bouring tribe, which ^mes bj flfiecml mvitatioii. 
The bones oi ihe relatives of tiie part^r giving the 
feast^ who have died durrag- the five oar six yeasv 
jmcedingv aie prodaeei]^ and great lamentatifKimade 
over i^em. After thisy it has been the custom iox 
the chiefs to ^»eak is. conndl, frkten tiieir object ham 
generaHj beat to^ earoite am another to war, and 
eBptaa^ to seek satisfac^ea foot tbose who havs 
SnUen in battle. The guests at this time are the 
natives of Hokianga; and if the present state oi 
tUngs had continued, the coBoptimeBi would have 
been returned by that tribe aeact yeaxy or the year 
following. 

^ But the natives now begip: to see ^e folly of 
tibesethoi^; andwhik tiw ckie& who have em- 
braced Ohrntianiiy haw Hkvtiy given up the cus- 
tom, it ka«»now become a state question amoi^those^ 
who are not under the influence of Christia& princ^ 
pies. Persons of this character are weary of tiie 
practice, because it S attended with much trouble 
and expense; and they are glad to avMl themselves 
€^oiir asBistanee to get them out of the ^fficnhy. 
Bewa, iJte prineipa} warn on this oeeasion, has been 
te us to pvepose our mterSn^nce, and to request w& 
w91 i^iei^ to the efieet that this feast is to be thp 
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last, and tliat no return is to be made for it by the 
people of Hokianga. 

" This morning we went to see the parties, who 
are keeping their entertainment about a quarter of a 
mile from the settlement. The food consists of two 
thousand bushel baskets of kumera, and fifty or 
sixty pigs, which are cooked. Our business was 
concluded without any trouble ; for form's sake, three 
small flags were hoisted at the extremities, and in 
the centre of the heap of food, which was three hun- 
dred yards in length, appended to which were pla- 
cards, desiring the natives of Hokianga not to make 
any return for this entertiunment, and informing 
them that from the present time the removal of 
bones is to cease. No bones have been exhibited to 
public view, but the s^Mtrate funilies are about to 
collect their own respectively, and to commit them 
to their final depository." 

5. Tlie following specimens of the correspondence 
of the natives, were written as a remonstrance, under 
an impression that the staticm of Kerikeri was about 
to be deprived of English teachers^ and for the help 
of missionaries. 

1. From Bewarefca, 

*' Sir, Mr. Kemp, — You will not be permitted by me 
to go. For it was Honghi who caused you all to be 
made known to me. Hokianga is a favoured place ; 
for there are white men there, to teach the people 
of that part of the land. My heart is not good to 
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the instructions afforded by a native man. A white 
man is preferable, and my heart is good to that ; but 
as to this, I will contend altogether for ^ white man 
at Wangaroa. Many are my villages, and there are 
no teachers. There is one for Taurauga, and there is 
one for Kaipara ; and do not let your love be turned 
hitherwards to us, so far as one missionary. My 
land is good ; it is covered ; and therefore I am con- 
tentious for you to come. It is very well for you to 
▼ipit us very frequently; and as for our villages, 
well, let them remain as they are for us. This is 
1^ my speech. 

" By Rewabewa." 

2. From Tupe and Oka. 

^^ Sir, Mr. Kemp, — Come here, and look at us. I 
do truly pray you come. If you do not come, how 
shall we understand here those tidings that are 
straight ? How, if we are left alone ? Is it possible 
that we should be left alone ? Sir, Mr. Kemp, come 
here to us ; this is all ; we have not many words 
to say to our father. Sir, Mr. Kemp, you were 
contentious with us, and therefore we took no strange 
white people [[meaning sailors, &c.] to live with us. 
" By TupB and Oka is this speech." 

3. Pr<ym Hongki. 

" Mr. Kemp, — ^This is my saying to you. I am 
sick for you to be a father to me. Alas ! I am very 
sick for a white man to preach to me. I do not 
altogether understand the native men, when they 

R 
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are giTing me instrHction. I am yerj good for you, 
flir, Mr. Kemp, to be a fotber to me, and Rewaiewa, 
and to Tnpe. Tkis is all my (^>eeeli. 

« By HoNGHi (oH Houghi's son, W. Y.)" 

4. From Twmru. 

*' SiR^ Mr. Kemp, — ^This is my saying to yoa : do 
you €ome here as a fother to us. Nothing good will 
stick by us here, becauBe there is nobody to take 
care of us. Come here, and be a fother to us, and 
be a teacher to us. What shall we do that is ^^^y 
if we are without one to take care of us ? Ccane 
thou here and watch over us. This is my saying to 
you. Come here. 

« By me, Tuafrf." 

NoU by the Rw, W. Tate, — ^* In these letters the 
most affectionate expressions are made use of, <^ 
whi<^ the New Zealand language is capable. I 
have given them as literally as I could." 

5. FnmtheChi^Hehe. 

** Mr. Williams the aged, — Let a missionary be 
appointed by thee for Kaipara, as [your] brother is 
for Waikato, and war will not approach Kaipara or 
Waingari. Place a mediator at Kaipara, an Euro- 
pean, and the war of Mangakahia, of Hokianga, and 
of Waingari, will not proceed : if there be none for 
that place, the war of Nghaputi against Waikato will 
not cease. Let your thoughts of eternal life expand. 
If you are anxious that we should attend to the 
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aNBunandfl of €K>d, do yon act according to the meft- 
sore of your talents. Be faithful to the words, and 
make Kaipara and Kaihu sacred with a missionary, 
that the Gospel of Jesus Christ may be there pro- 
daimed. Who shall be Qhe missionary]] ? Sball 
Mr. Kemp, or Mr. Baker, or Mr. Hamlin. Let 
Cyour]] thoughts go forth. I should be pleased wifii 
a raisBionary f or my elder brother and my father, 
and for Toretonua, and for Parou, and for Tcrararu, 
and for Mate, and for Kahakaha, and for the chiefs 
<mthe oppoflite coasts at Kaipara. This is all I 
liBTe to say to yon. 

(Signed) ^' By Heke." 

6. C(mtinuation ^ the Correipondmce of the Nmo 
Zealand Church Mmimarieimth their C^poert. 

In the proceedings of the Church Mis^onary Society 
for 1834-6, the missionary at Waimate thus writes 
of the farming establishment at that station. 

*'Our time will be a good deal occupied this 
summer in erecting a water-mill. The expense to 
the Society will scarcely be felt, as the greater part 
will be effected by native labour; and it will, event- 
ually, be a saving to the Society, as well as a great 
comfort to the natives, who will be able to get their 
Indian com ground as food for their poor children, 
who, for want of proper food from the time when 
they are weaned, till they are two or three years 
old, are very great sufferers. I believe that two 
thirds of the children in New Zealand, die for want 
of proper nourishment, after being weaned. Man' 
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a poor mother have I visited, who has actuidly 
brought herself to a premature grave hj suckling ; 
and when we have told them that they should wean 
their children, they reply, * We have no food for our 
poor child, shall it die?' By the erection of a mill, 
the poorest family about us, will be able to procure 
nourishing food for their children. We gladly, 
therefore, undertake this work, believing that it will 
be of great importance to them." 

In some instances, the missionaries have found 
that the benefit of their labours has been carried £ur 
beyond what they expected. As two of them were 
travelling to a new and distant part of the island, 
they rested on the Lord's day, and collected an 
assembly of the natives to hear from them the glad 
tidings of the gospel. One of them thus reports: — 

"We commenced as usual singing a hymn J but 
what was our surprise, when we heard our whole 
congregation join and correctly sing with us; and 
in the prayers also, the responses were given by dl, 
as the voice of one man. We had never heard the 
like, and could scarcely believe our ears. I addressed 
them, and found them very attentive ; many inqui- 
ries were made for books and slates; slates we had 
none, but concluded to give one of our new books to 
Tama. We retired to rest about eleven, tired, but 
highly gratified by the day's proceedings, and thank- 
ful to the Lord. We found here three boys from 
the mission, who had lived in our families for some 
time, and had acted as teachers." 
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In July, 1835, Mr. Colenso writes: — 
^' I have been employed in cleaning and setting 
up the press, making and getting tools to rights, 
laying type in cases, composing and working off 
two thousand copies of the Epistles to the Ephesians 
and Philippians, and folding and sewing the same; 
QOmposing and working off six hundred tables for 
schools, repairing native and other books, and 
numerous little things for the station, as cut- 
ting out boards and mounting lessons, writing, 
glazing, &c." 

. ^^ January 5th, 1836. — During the last six months 
I have been engaged in composing and printing one 
thousand copies of St. Luke's Gospel, and a 12mo 
book of sixty-seven pages; since which I have bound 
in leather and cloth, upwards of four hundred of 
these gospels. I have also printed seventy-five 
circular letters in English, and seventy in the native 
language, for the British resident." 

Concerning the copies of St. Luke's Gospel, and 
other matters, Mr. Colenso adds, — 
' "Struck off one thousand copies, have bound 
upwards of four hundred, and am going on with the 
remainder. I cannot bind them fast enough for the 
natives; they are very impatient to obtain them. I 
have also printed six hundred copies of the addi- 
tion, multiplication, and shillings and pence tables, 
for the natives." 

24th March, 1833, Mr. Clarke writes:— 

<^ The translation of the Pilgrim's Progress is in 
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an advanced state. Mid will he comj^ieted in a f«w 
months. We observe tliat tbe Beygion* Tract 
Soeieiy has contributed torwarda printing ikat woAl 
is one <d the Asiatic languages. It thecdface 
occurs to us» to support an i^f^plioatton to tiiMft 
in aid of this wod^ in the New Zealand laooguage* 
Our press was put up about amonth after its taaara^ 
aad two hundred co|nes of the Epistles to the 
Ephesians and Philii^ians were struck oi^ in the 
fofM ei Tracts." 

In June, 1835, the missionaries at Kaitaia wnle : 

^^We have each in turn, on the Lordfs dayv 
visited the natives in the villages, and held divine 
SMTvioo at the ^aii<m. Our chapd contmues to be 
crowded on Sundays, many of the people comin|; 
the distance of six miles. The natives of the viUagea 
also gladly receive us; many of them aasemble, and 
anxiously await our surivaL 

^' The school for m^i and boys has been regularly 
attended to, the average attendance from the native, 
villages and the settlemo^ being forty. The girls* 
school has been conduced, by Mrs. Mathews arid^ 
Mrs. Puokey, the average attendance twen^* 

^' 'the week-day emploj^nent oi our wockii^ 
natives has consisted in detting and fencing land;. 
aJbo in sawmg timber^ a^ carpentry. The nathra 
carpenters with our assistance, have built a. carpen- 
ter's shop and a store. Six weeks of our time, witih 
that of our natives, was spent^in cuttii^ a new 
w^d from Kaitaia to Waimate. The distance 
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ihioiigh tbe fcnresi ihirty-liKir miles, which, with 
ten n^es of open coui^rj at either end, will mako 
the whole l^igth fifty-^nr miles. 

^' Duzii]^ the former part of the last six months, 
mj time was oociq>ied in attending to my natives, 
while fencing in a piece of ground in front of our 
settlement. The latter pari I was engaged in 
aitending to the breaking of land, and planting com 
asd potatoes for natiTe food. I have attended, as 
usual, to the school for native men and bo3rs, Hhe 
average attendance being forty. Mrs. Matthews, 
in conjunction with Mrs. Puokey, has attended to 
the girls' school; the average att^idance being 
twenty. 

Mr. Matthews adds, describiiiig the necessity of 
attending to secular matters m their present cir- 
cumstances^-— 

^ I should gladly spend my whole time in teaching 
both adults and infants, if circumstances would 
allow, but having to attend to all requisite buildings, 
doing the greater part myself^ — the natives at 
present not being forward in theb knowledge of 
carpentry,-— and having also to attend particularly 
to the sawing part, with all other kinds of woik, 
such as fencing, breaking up land, &c., in addition 
to the spiritual concerns of the settlement, I find 
little or no time for itinevatii^ amoi^ tiie native 
viUages, and estaUishii^ schools. There is no way of 
getting rid of these secular a&irs, but by an immense 
expense to the Society. We shall not get through 
our drudgery work at the northward under four or 
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fiye years; notwithstanding, I hope that nmch good 
will be done, eren in the way of schools dmin^ 
this period. I only wish to intimate, that howeysr 
agreeable it might be to me to spend my wh(de 
time in establishing schools, it is for the presmt« 
utterly impracticable. Our schools at Kaitaia ore 
on the circulating system, which answers surprise: 
ingly well. The natives, young and old, admire it 
much; they take delight in propounding questions^ 
to each other. 

" We are living in peace with all the natives, and^ 
they are living in peace with one another. Not <me^ 
life has been lost among the Rarawa by fighting 
since we lived here. . Our natives are this day busily 
employed in the erection of a large rush chapel, our 
present chapel being crowded during service, and 
numbers standing outside. It is a most pleasing 
sight to see different tribes pouring into the settle- 
ment on the Saturday evening, to be ready on\he 
Lord's day, from the distance of four, six, and eight 
miles, and this constantly : this shows that the word 
of the Lord is precious to them. Wh^i we first 
came among them, it was far different; no one 
virould seek us out ; but we rode sixteen, and some^ 
times twenty, miles, to preach to a few people." 

On the 20th of February, 1835, Mr. Clark writes: 
— " The good work is, I trust, going steadily on 
among the natives ; there is general seriousness and 
attention to instruction wherever we visit. The 
Christian natives remain steadfast in their profession 
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amidst ihe taunts of, some of their coQntr3nnen ; 
sdiools are on the inerease, and there is a general 
ay for instmction among the natives. The diffe- 
rent tribes seem to be dropping their feuds and 
jiii^oustes, and some of them are turning their atten- 
» tion to the arts of ciyilization. So much security 
of property was never before felt by the natives. 
A few years ago, at some seasons of the year^ there 
seemed to be nothing but plunder from one part of 
the island to another ; now all enjoy the fruits of 
their labour, and are living in comparative affluence, 
carrying their overplus produce to market, and pro- 
curing many of the comforts of life for themselves 
aad families." 

On the 24th of January, 1835, Mr. Davis writes : 
— ^^' The land is not prepared without much labour 
and toil ; but I am happy to say that we have not 

' hitherto found any difficulty in procuring labourers. 

Our agricultural establishment is already a great 
Uessing to the country, from the labour which it 
finds for the natives. For several weeks we have ha^ 
a considerable number of old and young people of 
both sexes employed in picking fern root, and bum- 

\ ing it off. The principal part of these labourers has 
consisted of young women, whose object in working 
is to procure themselves clothing ; in short, we now 
pay but few hardware articles for labours of this 
^ind. The principal cry of the natives is for books, 
slates, and clothing. At present, I am sorry to find 

^. we have but little print in the store, and I believe 

i 
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(^ oiheT aitides of clotiiin^. We are getisng rai&er 
short, diiefiy oeoaeioiied hy the number of g9,rmeBi» 
which haTe heesi grren as pAjineiits to i&e natiyeB 
wcNEkmg at ihe miB-dain, and ^ote txna^A&yed as. 
ont-doiNr labourers on the farm. At present, we 
hare one hundred and twenty^four natives of bodi. 
sexes at work, beating np earth to fonsh our dam, 
which object I h<^e they will eflect in about eight 
or ten days more. We hare empkyye^ them for a 
fortnight, and they are each to hare a book or a 
garment for thmr fortnight's work." 

^ Our readers,'' says tiie CJmrck Mimcmary Besord 
of 1836, " will observe that, in the commenoemenit 
of new stations in New Zealand, notwithstanding 
the invitations made by many chiefs for misskmaries 
to come and dwell among them, there are yet re- 
midning not a few of the natives, 9sA of the men ib 
power, whose hearts a{^)ear to be filled with the 
SfHrit <rf the evil one, men full of munfor, deceUy 
maUffni^. With these our mis^onsuies have to 
contend, mouth to mouth, and very^ harassing is 
this waifere." 

Writing from Matamata, January ^h, 1836, Mr. 
J. Morgan expresses some remarks, calculated to 
give a right direcftion io the thoughts c^ friends 
in England, in r^erence to the country of New 
Zealand. 

**I am ^raid that the great mj^ority of our 
friends in Europe hold very erroneous ideas of the 
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extent of good done, by the blessing of God, in this 
land. The accounts received from the northward 
stations, of the work of grace going on in that dis< 
trict, are taken for the island at large ; whereas it 
is, comparatively speaking, a very small speck on 
the mi^ of New Zealand. The district extends 
from the Bay of Islands to Hokianga, the "Wesleyan 
station, on the western coast, distant about forty 
miles, and again from ihe Bay of Islands, north- 
ward, to our settlement at Kaitaia, distant about 
sixty miles* 

^' In this^ the southem part of the island, we are 
SBzreiiBded by a darkness wfaidi m«y he felt, the 
k m UloHm ^ of cruelty , and the strongholds of native 
superstition,, ignorance, and vice, are on every side, 
while farther south there are many thousands who 
have never heard the saving name of Jesus;" 
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Section V. 

VIEWS OF THE NATIVES AS TO THE SETTLE^ 
MENT OF AN ENGLISH COLONY IN NEW 
ZEALAND, &c 



1. Letter of Rev. Wflliam White, Wesleyan Missionary; 
Opimons and Feelings of Natires, as to a Colony being 
formed in their Country ; anxiety for Bottlers among them ; 
Applications by Chi^ along two hundred nnles of coast for 
numerous Settlers ; Opinion of Mr. White that the same 
views are entertained by the whole Islanders ; Evidence of 
this in Correspondence of Persons in New Zealand for a 
series of years. 

PsRSONAL Sapsty OP Cot.oNi8TS. 2. Mr. Oakes^s Jjctter; 
Improved State of the Inhabitants on the Banks of the 
Hokianga ; Personal Safety of Settlers ; Forms of selling 
Land; and fidelity of Natives to their Engagements. — 

3. Opinions of two Chiefs as to Colonizing their Country. — 

4. Extract from Mr. Busby^s Work ; Resolutions of the 
'Church Missionaries, as to forming a Colony in Van Die- 

men*s Land, as a Refuge for New Zealanders from the 
Evils of their own Country. — 5. Extract ff<Mn the Work of 
Augustus Earle, 1832 ; Testimonies of different Authors as 
to Colonizing New Zealand ; Captain Cook, 1773 ; Mr. 
Savage, 1807; Mr. Nicholas, 1817 ; Major Cruise, 1824 ; 
Mr. Augustus Earle, 1832 ; Lieutenant Breton, 1834. — 
6. Specimen of the Language. 

The manner in which the New Zealanders would 
regard the settlement of a colony amongst them. 
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forms a subject of leading consideration with settlers. 
All serious anxiety on the subject we hold as removed, 
by their conduct towards the missionaries during the 
last twenty years, and by their willing and cordial 
intercourse with European settlers, and the other 
persons engaged in shipping and mercantile specula- 
tions. In point of fact. New Zealand is /already 
colonized by British subjects. They are settled in 
detached groups, almost on every favourable locality 
of both islands; and they continue to reside there, 
not only in safety, but in unmerited knpunity, whilst 
insulting the natives by all mfumer of outrage, atro- 
city, and oppression. And that, although completely 
at their mercy, because without any power, in case 
of need, to protect them from the punishment they 
merit, and the vengeance they recklessly provoke. 
The safety of settlers ftom actual danger, therefore, 
is already completely ascertained. 

Slill we have introduced into the body of informa- 
tion contained in this volume, occasional notices 
bearing on this point. For instance, Mr. Yate, in 
answer to t^e query, " Do you imagine that they 
are not averse to a fair system of civilized govern- 
ment?" replies, " I think, from all I know of them, 
they are desirous of it. They are continually apply- 
ing to us to give them rules and regulations, by 
which they should conduct themselves in their inter- 
course, with Europeans, and with each other." To 
the same state of feeling, as existing along the whole 
extent of the east coast of New Zealand, and the 
country with which they are acquainted, the oth"^ 
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€9iiiidi mieBioiiarieg, in their eorreBpondeiice voA 
oommuiueatioaM, bewtiie moist unqaalified tes^^xmetpf, 
Ajod we eluJl now piooeed to quote the sentiment 
on the tame Buljeet, ^ tke Rev. Mr. Wldte, of tiie 
Wesleyaai nrission^ as to tlie Tiews of the nstircs 
along &e west ooast, wil^ whom, for so manj jetas, 
he has beeu eonneeted, on teraas of perfect confidence 
and friendliness. 

He leplns, in the letter from whic^ we I»T6 
akeady qnoted, to theqnery, *^ H»^ yon anyieason 
to beliere that « sotUement from England wonld be 
well reoeiTed or opposed by the natires?" in these 
t^ms : " Taking it for granted, that I dearly under- 
stand the project of sn<^ a settitement, and the prin- 
ciples by which it wonld be governed, or to speak 
more clearly, soch a settlement as I should conoeiTe 
would be most in accordance with the honourable, 
great, and Christian nation, whence the project ema- 
nates, I shouUl say, that such a settlement, most 
certainly, wonkL not be of^>osed by the natives; 
but on the contrary, I have the most substantial 
xeasons to believe, 4^t such a settl^nent would be 
hiuled by the natives generally, if not universally, as 
the greatest boon Yrbax^ the Briti^ people could 
confer upon them. 

*' The following fitcts form the ground of my opinion 
on this interesting subject, let. I am not awar^ of 
the existence of oi» tribe in New Zealand, who does 
not widi for the lesidence of Eurc^jeans amongst 
them. 2nd. Afl the tribes with whom I am ac- 
quainted, are not only anxious for the residence of 
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iHihe hmh amoAgsi tkeai) Imt will genemlly^xpeBd 
Brach tine, and be mt |[ppeii pains, to seesre them to 
xemde inih then ; erai men of the lowest gmde^ 
nUiher than be wi^KMit iheoL 3rd. I have beem 
personally and r^>eatedl3r apptied to bjr all ^le pria* 
dpal cbieis on the west^n ooast from 35"* to 38* 3ff 
«outh latitude, to use my infloienee, if possible, to 
secure re«pectable Europeans to reside amRMigst them ; 
and i^ some <5ases, the applicatioDs lutve been so £pe- 
quently and urgently repeated, that I have be^i 
ashamed to meet parties who have made the appli- 
cations. And I hare froquently been reproached, 
* because,' said ihej, ^ you hare ^t white peqple ftnr 
o^er tribes, and why can you not do so for us f 

^ The preceding statements, howerer, do not, I 
oonceire, meet the present ease, inasmudi as the 
numerous chiefs, in their yariouB and urgent appli- 
cations for Eiuropeans to reside amongst them, neyer^ 
I believe, embraced in their views on the subject, 
«uch a settlement as that which the New Zei^and 
Association now proposes to establish. Nevertheless^ 
I have conversed fireely wiA some of the mostinfln* 
ential chi^s on the western coast, on the subject of 
a British colony ; and have stated that should such 
an event ever take place, that New Zealand'customs 
and usages would most certainly fsJl into disuse j 
aaid that British law would as certainly be established 
on the island ; and to the best of my recollection, I 
never heard the slightest whi£^)er of ^sapprobatioB. 
But on the contrary, and eiq>eciidly at Kaipara, bj 
far the most important district on the wei^em coMt 
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of New Zealand, and certainly the very best haibour 
yet discovered, the chie& proposed, a short time 
before I left New Zealand, that I should, if possil^ 
on my arnTal in England, induce at least a hundred 
families to go out and settle with them in a bodj[. 
^Then,' said they, ^we shall have 2k pah — plaoe«f 
refuge — and quietly pursue our seveial avocatioii^ 
without the various interruptions which occur in the 
present state of things;' plainly intimating i^t 
should such a colony be established, wars and 
rumours of wars would cease. 

^^ This is also my opinion ; not of one day's growth, 
or suggested by the occurrences of yesterday, but 
imbibed and matured by observation imd experieneo 
through a course of many years. Let it, however^ 
be distinctly understood, that my observations not 
only refer to particular tribes and districts, but to 
the whole islaad, on which I lived, with some inter- 
ruptions, ^m May, 1823, to January, 1837. And 
I further observe, that it has long been my most 
ardent wish, in behalf of the natives of New Zealand, 
that such a colony as is now contemplated should 
be formed ; and that a perfect establishment, that is, 
the British nation in miniature, governed by equitable 
laws ; influenced by truly Christian principles ; and 
prompted by evangelical and philanthropic motives. 
Provided always, that the British government dis* 
tinctly recognize and guarantee to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of New Zealand, their xights and inde- 
pendence as a nation. Such an establishment, 1 
hesitate not to say, is not only what the present oir- 
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eamsiances and condition of New Zei^and requires, 
but what is most ardently and universally desired by 
Hie natives tbemsdves. 

^And did the case require it, and were I not 
pressed for time, I could furnish a volume of evidenoe 
in 8U}^rt of the foregoing statements dnd remarks, 
so extensive and of such a character, as I think 
would fairly render indisputable the ground I have 
taken in answering this important query. 

^^ The evidence I refer to is contained in; and 
scattered up and down, over an extensive and copious 
correspondence, by letters with the native chiefs, 
and also a number of long letters addressed « to 
iiie Wesleyan Missionary Committee, 77) Hatton 
Garden, London, by Christian native chiefs, local 
preachers, and class leaders, expressive of the wants 
Mid wishes of the great mass of the population on 
ike western coast of New Zealand, from latitude 
85' 32' to 38° dfy south; and also from various 
Europeans resident in New Zealand. 

** But there is another view of the subject to be 
taken, and that view exclusively concerns those 
who contemplate the transplantation of themselves 
and families to the shores of New Zealand. I mean 
their personal safety^ This I think is satisfactorily 
answered by the fact, that since the first residents 
took up their abode in New Zealand in 1814, up to 
ihe period I left the island to return to this country, 
not one single instance which I can recollect, or have 
heard of, has occurred, of any European or any 
other foreign settler having lost his life. Instances 

s 
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of plonder kave ooeurred, in whidli akwsof p ro pq eiy 
bas been sustained; but in most oucs, ^ben ikh 
bas taken place, tbe persons wbo bave sustained 
loss of property bAve heea ih firndt. Tbis, bcnrever, 
bas not invariably been tbe ease, as some cases «f 
oppression bave oecnrred on the part of the natms 
of a very aggfa;¥ated ebaraeter. Such oases bav« 
been rare, nor ore they likely to oooor agun, OTOt 
should no^ British oobmy be estabKsbied on Ae 
island. 

^ Hiere is another qnestion which bas latriy been 
put to me, and as it has a bearing on tbis p<MBt, k 
teay not be amiss to meet it beie. When leplyiag 
to tbe question of personal safety, by reierring io 
tbe fact of so maay massionaries and their funilies 
Hving for so many years on the island in pei^Mi 
safety, it has once and only tmce been asked, ' But 
is it not to be attributed to the supw^itions .ieq)eei 
which the ignorant New Zealanders pay to the 
persons of those who sustain the priest's offiee?' In 
leply to tins, I hesitate not to say. No, it is not. 
And ymiflsiflnaries are more secure in New Zealand 
than other persons, it is to be attribated ejoolusivdy 
to tbe character which tbey have established in the 
nnderstandings and consciences of the New Zea- 
landeis, for disinterestednees of motire and heoe- 
Tolence of heart in their g^ieral intercourse wxth 
them for many yean. If Una be considered a £hx 
representatkm of tiie f^ct, tbe inferenoe is unavoid- 
able, that if settlers and coknists take care to be 
goyemed and influenced by truly Christiaa prim* 
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eiples and motiTea, thejr Will secvre to themselireB 
tiM same respef^ confidence^ and mMy." 

Noort we quote the letter of Mr« Oakea, to -vrliich 
wo haTe referEod, as the evidence of an impaiiiai 
and practical pefsoau It has alfeadj beien stated, 
tkat he explocied the Hokianga distri^, and made 
the aoqnaintanee of the natives before maidn^ up 
hifi mind to fix himself there. He thus writes, — ^we 
quote txmk the Oolemgt^ of 4th of February, 1^4. 

^ My friend Moetera, who is the chief pt>prietor 
of this desirable prt^ierty, escorted ma to his rest- 
denee, about seven «aiks nearer the coast. He is 
leidly a fine £eUow, and very friendly to Europeans. 
He was cheerfrd and very ^itertatning. His sdirewd- 
ness and fluency of speech sorprised mc* The lan- 
guage is partieukriy pleasing to the ear, and ikekr 
gestures so expresBive, as almost to conTey, eren to 
a stranger, the naeaning of their w<n:ds. It, theie- 
£»re, cannot be difficult to acquire a knowledge of 
their tongue. All the chiefs I have seen were most 
desirous that I should reside i^ar them; indeed -tibey 
Talue themsdves much upon the number of Kii^ 
William's subjects who live under their indivi<htal 
protection. 

'^ Having been many miles up the various riveiB- 
which run into the Hokianga, in search of land, I 
have scraped an acquaintance with moot q€ i^ 
settlers, and I have, in every instance, found i^xem 
exceedkigly kind, and hoe|»table, and industrious; 
I have seen many fine valleys, partly cultivated 

S2 
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and have been invited by the natives, wherever I 
have been, to settle near them, assuring me of as- 
sistance and support. 

" On one of my excursions, I met Mr. White^ 
the Wesleyan missionary. I had two or three days 
previously the pleasure of making his acquaintance ; 
he invited me to accompany him up the Mangamuka 
river, another branch of the Hokianga. He pro- 
ceeded fifteen miles up the river (Mangamuka), 
which is as far as it is navigable; from about half 
way, the river narrows gradually to about a hundred 
feet in width. Here the beautiful pines and other 
evergreens on each side meet at a considerable 
height in the centre, and form a complete shelter 
from the heat of the sun. The village of Manga- 
muka is about three miles above the navigable part 
of the river, which we walked. This valley exhibits 
by far the finest cultivation I have seen. It is 
cleared in patches from the thickest forest imagin- 
able, which extends for miles on both sides. Here 
Mr. White is erecting a chapel; some few of the 
natives have been baptized, and a great proportion 
of them are much inclined to Christianity. After 
tea, a very respectable congregation assembled, witli 
prayer books and bibles, and hymns were dung, I 
believe a translation of Watts; in fact, all their 
books were in the New Zealand language, but 
printed in the English character. Most of the natives 
present could read and write well. 

" The service was concluded by a short exhorta- 
tion ; some of the chiefe remained in cheerful con- 
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-versation with Mr, Whitb till it was time to retire 
to rest. It would be absurd ^eve I, from the little 
experience and information I have been able to ac- 
quire, to say that the missionaries have generally 
benefited the savage inhabitants of this country, for 
benighted and savage they will continue until they 
(^an be dissuaded from their barbarous propensity for 
war ; but I have no hesitation in declaring, as my 
opinion, that, were all the missionaries like Mr. 
White, who is beloved and respected by natives and 
lElufopeans, there could be no doubt of the successful 
result of their labours ; and I must say, to the infi- 
nite credit of this benevolent man and zealous Ohris- 
t^ian, that the natives of Mangamuka are far more 
industrious, cleanly, and obliging, than any other 
tribe I have seen: — and many of tfcem, influenced by 
Ids persuasion, have become excellent sawyers. The 
cultivation of their land, in particular, affords an 
example worthy of imitation to the more experienced 
farmer of a civilized country. Mr. White's colleague 
is likewise a very deserving and respectable young 
man ; I am sorry I forget his name. They are both 
jQdarried, and their amiable wives are indefatigable 
in their exertions to instruct the native females in 
xeligious duties and useful knowledge. 

^' I am so satisfied of the personal safety of a 
residence with them, that I should not hesitate, if 
I understood the language, to travel throughout the 
coimtry alone. They are sensible of their own help- 
lessness and incapacity of the arts, and feel that, 
without our assistance, they would be deprived of 
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wamy comfbits and luxuries, to.wlikli they hare 
Qpw become liabitaated ; but treat tbem hhlyy and 
obeerre a becoming digmty towards them, nerer 
yididiiig a point when yon are in the ri^t, and yem 
may command a host of them. 

^' In leplyiB^ to the qnestion fireqnen^ demanded 
of me, by what tennie landed estates are b^d, I 
mnst first remade, that, as no intelHgenee can po9- 
gabiy impsurt to the natives of this country moie 
imaffeeted d^ight than the arrival of a settler, they 
betray, in a proportionate degree, disapfMnntmeni 
even at the temporary absence of their fuv^gn 
Titters, and, under appr^iension they may hvre 
given displeasure or disappointment, they evince the 
greatest anxiety to afford reparation or remedy. I 
have not heard of any instance of their distEesshi^ 
purchoeors of land, but it is necessary to use certain 
pcecautioBS, which have now become the established 
mode of proceeding on these occasions. The mis- 
sionaries (I <Hily speak of the diqpo^tion to oMige 
of those I have seen, but I believe I may say gene- 
rally) render every assistance. Having made your 
selection of land, this important and gratifying event 
is, by their aid, made known to those who have 
any claim to the land in question. There are six 
dairasmts, not disputed, but of equal pretensions, to 
ike hmd I have diosen. As the death of a chief iir 
battle on ^e spot gives a c^bim to his relatrvesr, 
there are sometimes many to divide the price of the 
estates. At this genend meeting, called by them a 
oMMnittee, which is attended by as many natives 
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md Ewopeans as poee&le, tke pike of tke land k 
fiaed, and ihe baigMm made ; where tlie boundaries 
are not natural, which is an object of some impor- 
taoce, spars of a omsiderable height, which are 
tabooed, daiote the extremities. 
^^ In iBnstration <^ the above, and to prove more 
Mtttfactorily that whaoi purchases of land are made 
m the present regular and prescribed form, the titie 
is not disputed, I shall mention the two following 
&cts : — ^A very valnaye pr(^)ert3r and premises in 
Kew Zealand, thus purchased, was aokd by public 
auction at Sydney; when the new proprietor took 
possession of it, without the least interruption h&m 
tiie ^lef to whom it formerly brionged, and has 
resided there ever since unmolested. Another very 
demsble tract of land in situation and quality of 
soil, called Herd's Point, was purchased for the 
K#w Zealand Company, and though there has heea 
no occupant for a considers^e length of time, and 
many lucrative offers made, they have proved un- 
availing, and it still remains' in a state of nataie 
resoved for the Company." 

We observe a very concise but very explicit, de- 
claration by Honghi and his Mend Wykato, of their 
vdihes and views of coloniza^i<m in New Zealand^ 
wh^n they visited £ngland in 1820. It is their 
own statement, as written down by Mr. Xendal> 
from their dictation :-— 

" They wish to see King George, the multitude 
id his people, what they are doing, and the goodness 
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oi the land. Their desire is, to stay in England one. 
month, and then to return ; they wish for at leasfe 
one hundred people to gp with them. They i»e is' 
want of a party to dig the ground in search of ire% 
an additional number of blacksmiths, an adcU&n^ 
number of carpenters, and an additional- number ot 
preachers, who wilk try to speak in the New Zea^ 
land tongue, in order that they may understand 
them; they wish also twenty soldiers, to proteet^ 
their own countrymen the settlers, and three oiiic^^ 
to keep the soldiers in order. The settlers are i» 
take cattle over with them. Thexe is plenty of 
i^are land at New Zealand, which will be readily 
granted to the settlers. These sae the words of 
Honghi and Wycato." 

It is remarkable that these shrewd men should- 
clearly see and admit the necessity of haying ^^ sol* 
diers to prote<jt their countr3rmen the settlers," and 
" officers to keep the soldiers in order." There wiU 
no doubt be ^ difference of opinion as to the suffi- 
ciency of "twenty" of the former, and "three" of 
the latter, for the duties of protecting the cokMsiy 
and keeping order ; but there must be such a num- 
ber as will be sufficient for that purpose. And 
accordingly, it will not have escaped notice, . that, 
in the proposed plan of the colony, it is contem- 
plated " to provide for the defence and good .order 
of the settlements by means of a militia, a colonial 
force of regulars, and a colonial marine." 

The next authority from which we shall quote is 
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^at of Mr. Busby. He prefaces his remarks with 
aa explanation as to the position in whioli the mis- 
smiaries find themselves placed, from being unsup- 
ported by any e^blished authority or fixed laws ; 
ami ake necessity forced on them, of attempting to 
ranedy that evil. He also refers to a series of re- 
solulions, passed by the body of Church missionaries, 
and ^ran^nitted by them to the Rev. Mr. Marsden, 
which seem to establish the fact, that many New 
Zeakaders, despairing of peace in their own island, 
and ihe establishment of laws and government^ were 
prepared to abandon their country, and to form a 
colony in Yan Diemen's Land, where those blessings 
would be secured by them; and accordingly, the 
resolutions of the Church missionaries admit the 
necessity, and maintain the expediency of such' a 
colony being formed. Surely it were better that 
the New Zealanders were not driven from their 
native country by ihe outcasts of England ; but that 
the blessings they so anxiously desire should be 
conferred on them in some other way than by their 
beocnning exiles. 

Mr. Busby states,—* 

^^ It is, I believe, generally known, that the 
Church Missionary Society, and the Wesleyan Mis- 
siimary Society, have, for a considerable number of 
years, had settlements On the northern island of New 
Zealand. A very considerable intercourse has ac- 
cordingly taken place between the misssonaries, some 
of whom are very enlightened men, and the natives. 
The Church missionary stations are at the Bay r" 
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IslandBy and at Kidee-kidee, about axteeu milfiB dis^ 
taut fxom that place, at wbidi stations about a dosfitt 
misaiMiaffies, witk thw families, leaide; aad ikey 
bave established adiools for tb« iaatnictioa of the 
natives. Tba xeal of tbe latter m imitatiag tbe 
manners and oustoms of Europeans^ has indmaed 
nianj, ewH^ old m^ to subimt to the drudgery o£ 
learning to read and write; and, in the jrear 1828^ 
about one bnndred persons, children and adntts, 
attended the school at the Bay of Ldands ali»ie. 
The infiuenoo which the immediate ben^tsooi^BErod 
by the missionaries npcm the natiyea, and their din- 
interested conduct, have procured, has been oo^iBEn- 
ally on the increase^ But the missionaries ooanplain, 
tiiat th^ labours are, in a great degree, counteneted 
by the licentious conduct of the crews of Teasds 
which visit the Bay of Ldands. And as power and 
authority, in erery Axpey command the highest 
respect of theae peoj^, and the misnonaries,^ besidoa 
makii^ no {netoudons to anthority, are often lessened 
in tbe eyes of the natives, by Ihe contempt wi& 
which they are spoken of by the seamen, th^ infto* 
ence has little power over the conduct of the majority 
oi New Zealanders, unless when strengthened by 
more interested motives. The c<mduct of ^e mission- 
aries however, in sadi parts oi the islands as they 
have visited, joined to the opinions which have been 
i^readof the powerand wealth of the EngHsl^by thoaa 
chiefs who have visaed Sydney,from ahnostevrarypari 
of the coast, have produced a respect for the diaraetei 
<tfthe£nglish,andadiead of thttr power, that are not 
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less vniTersal tban ilieir desiie to cnltivate the trade 
from which they can derive such advanti^es. 

^ At the end of this papa: thare is a JUinuU of 
tiie Ccmimittee of Missionaries of tiie Ohmch Mis- 
sionary Society, which was sent to the Rev. Mr. 
Harsd^ of New 8ontii Wales, in 1827, and which 
I have been allowed to transcnbe« This docnmart, 
while it throws Hght on the general character of the 
Kew Zealanders, proves that all the chiefs were not 
00 devoted to war&re as to pref^ it to all other pur- 
suits ; and that some of them were even willing to 
purchase a peac^hl li£&, by quitting tiietr native 
conntry." 

The Minute referred to in the preoediii^statemast 
is in these terms :— » 

^^ Mr. Williams calls the attentiwLO^thecooimittee 
to a subject left by Mr. Marsden for their considen^ 
tion, viz., the formation €i a settlemenft in New 
South Waks, for New Zealanders, in consequence of 
ih» application made by various diieHs, who are 
waadofOB to avoid many of those evils which th^ 
cannot avoid in their own conntry* 

" The following questions were {tf oposed : — 

^^ I. Does the present state of the New Zealanders 
render it desirable that sasy such settkmMci should 
be formed? 

^' It is thought desirable, unanimously. 

" 1. Because those natives who wish to abstain 
from war, axe imabk, in consequence of the threat'^ 
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with wUch their friends intiinidate them, in case of 
their refbsaL 

^' 2. Because those who wish to adopt habits of 
civilization cannot, inasmuch as property is never 



^' 3. Because there are many peaceful chiefe, with 
their tribes, who are now in continual fear from their 
more powerful neighbours, the Nghapui ; to which 
may be added,, that there are some tribes in the bay 
which have been broken up by them, and are now 
living in the same uncertidn state. 

^^ 4. Because fi»quent api^ic^tions are made by 
various chiefe, requesting to have a settlement formed 
for them in a distant land, where the advantages- 
mentioned can be secured to them. 

'^ II. Mr. Marsden having suggested that a settle- 
ment for this purpose may be formed in the neigh- 
boa^^>od of Paramatta, the opinion of the commit- 
tee is asked relative to this situation. 

^' It is unanimously disapproved. 

'' 1. Because the New Zealanders, like the abod- 
gines of New Holland, being so near the Europeaai^ 
could be kept under no restraint by the missionanes^ 
but would be continually liable to stray. j 

^^ 2. Because the New Zealanders would be esta- 
blished in all kinds of wickedness by their intercourse 
with prisoners, which would very much predude the 
hope of rendering them a benefit, either temporal ox 
spiritual." 

^t was then resolved, that this Utopian colony 
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should be at a distance of one hundred miles from 
Paramatta, which means, that it should be placed at 
l^at distance from the English convicts. 

** We spoke frequently," says Mr. Augustus 
Earle^ " to our friend George, as well as to sereral 
others of iheir powerful ohieffeains, respecting the 
erection of a small fort, witb a British garrison, and 
of permanently hoisting the English flag. They 
always expressed the utmost delight at the idea; 
and from all I have seen of tbem I feel ccmvinced 
it would prove a most politic measure. George 
(who had visited Port Jackson) said, ' This country 
is flner than Port Jackson ; yet the English go and 
settle there. Our people are much better than the 
hl&ck natives of New South Wales ; and yet you 
English live among them in preference to us.' " 

Thus the most powerftil chieffcain of New Zea- 
land considers it a personal insult that we settle 
among the Australian negroes rather than amongst 
them. They are offended that we do not colonize 
thdr country ; and with good reason, for they see 
the substantial benefits that would accrue to them 
from the establishment of our laws and the re^t of 
our civilization, and that it is no longer a question 
whether Englishmen shall come into their country, 
but whether they shall do so under the sanction and 
control of a proper authority, acting with strict 
impartiality between both parties, or whether they 
shall come with gunpowder, brandy, and debauchery, 
to corrupt their wives and daughters, plunder thei* 
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potato grounds, «Dd s^t all tlie neigkbouring tribes 
at Tamace ; whilst the imlu^py natives, if inipetted 
by the irregukir impulses of their nature to seek for 
justice in the form of revenge, are held up to the 
execrsti(m of mankind as murdraers, aad as proper 
oljjects of cruel retaltatiMi. 

It needs no evidenoe to oonvinoe us, that wImbb 
a tiiausaad E^i^Udi sailors can he ashore, aihoi^ 
such a people aa we have described, without laws, 
goyemment, or police, or the force of aa Ei^iisk 
public opinion to eontiol them, scenes of disorder 
and lioentiousncss will occur, that may be expected, 
sooner or later, to end in sanguinary aAnyB betweca 
them and the natives. The missionaries appear te 
have brought down upou them the hostility of the 
lawless settlers by their very proper discountenance 
of such ^ proceedin g s. Lieut. Breton has v^ited aa 
indignation honourable, to his feelings, in powerful 
language. After alluding to the sailors, and to the 
runaway convicts who flock thither in great nuB' 
hers, ^as well as men who have deserted from vess^, 
and are little, if at aD, better than the conviets, he 
says, '^ It may easily be coneeiTod how much immo- 
rality must be imbibed from a set <^ convicted felons, 
who are far greater savi^es than the islanders them- 
selves, although the latter are pagans and cannibals." 
He then goes on to relate acts of loathsome baibarity 
perpetrated on females in his own presence. We 
think it justice to the American character to add, 
that a captain in that servipe, having witnessed one 
of the acts of cruelty, very properly took the law 
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into hia own lt«icbs,aad inflicted upon our eonirtiTmaa 

The Britiki i^ent lately appoiated to reade at 
tbe Bay of Isbnds lias no kind of anthority, no 
piiyBical means of enforcing his opinion, whatever 
it may be. The inefficiency of th^ o&ee may be 
seen, wi^out any evideiMje being adduced, by esd* 
mating ^^ probable power of m^re ofEuaaL advioe 
i^on the popnlation <^ a aea-port town in Enghmd. 
Haay yessele abstam from toudiii^ at New Zeahuid^ 
vwesk when desirous of so doing, from fe» of being 
irtpolred in some seandaJous affiur. ^' Nothii^," say 
afi the anthorities, ^' is wanting to make New Zea- 
land one of the greatest conntries in the world bat a 
good government." 

Another argnment in faTonr of the cf^omzstion 
of New Zealand, arises from the want of a sufficient 
BStiye popnlation for so ext^udve and fertile a ooun* 
try. There is abundance and to i^are of vast nnoc- 
enpied territory, without encroadiing on what is 
required by &e natire p(^lation,—« surplus whidi 
they are most desirous to selL 

The number of the inhabitants is very small, quite 
Buigmficant in proportion to the iromenae futile 
territory they' possess. This may ame in some 
degree from their want of animals, ^diether wild or 
domesticated. Before the arriTal of Europeans 
among them, they had no species of animal, ej»ept 
small, harmlefiB, and most beantifrd Hzardd, whidi 
they r^urd yrith superstitious horror. The rp*^ 
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and iKe dog, which some consider indigeiioiis, ike 
naiiyes themselves affinn to haye been introduced 
witihm the memory of man. It is in this way that 
Ci^tain Cook accounted for the nndoubted preva- 
lence of cannibalism among them. He 8ttppos(»d 
that it was a dreadful manifestation of one of the 
physical instincts of man, — ^that it proceeded from a 
natural and irresistible desire to taste animal food; 
It may be so ; but, if our limits permitted, we should 
endeavour to show that it has been a propensity 
diaracteristic of that great race of men, scattered 
over the Indian Archipelago, Madagascar, the SoutK 
Sea Islands, and probably the American continent, 
to which the New Zealanders belong, and of whidi 
Aey pres^it the noblest type. 

It has justly been said, that nothing excite 
greater horror or aversion towards a race of savaged, 
than the prevalence amongst them of cannibalism. 
Of this feeling New Zealanders appear to have en- 
joyed an ample share. The following paragraphs 
would seem to show that the ancestors of countries 
nearer home shared, at one period of their history, 
the same disreputable distinction. 

Mr. Donovan, in his volume of Lardnef^s Cyelo^ 
paxHa on DomegHe JEeonomy, observes tKat ^' our own 
ancestors were of the number of these horrible epi- 
cures. Diodorus Siculus charges the Britons with 
being anthropophagi ; and Saint Jerome, who lived 
so late as the fif^ century of the Christian era^ 
accuses a British tribe, from his own personal know- 
ledge, not only with a partiality for human flesh. 
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Init a fiistidious taste for certam dd&»te parts of il. 
Not only in Polynesia but in Afirioa, human flesh is 
still consumed as ordinary food. Stedman states, 
that in the interior of the African continent, human 
Unibs are hung up upon the shambles for sale, like 
butchers' meat in LeadenhaU market." 

And Gibbon, in his Decline and Fall cf ths Roman 
Empire^ states that " Their southern neighbours haye 
fdt, and perhi^s exaggerated, the cruel depredations 
of the Scots and Picts ; and a valiant tribe of Cale- 
donia, the Attacotti, the enemies and afterwards the 
Bcddiers of Yalentian, are accused, by an eye-witness, 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh. Whoi 
they hunted in the woods for prey, it is said, that they 
attacked the shepherd rather than the flock ;' and 
that they commonly selected the most delicate and 
brawny parts both of males and females, which they 
prepared for their horrid repasts. If in the neigh- 
bourhood of the commercial and literary town <tf 
Glasgow, a race of cannibals has really existed, we 
may contemplate in the period of the Scottish history 
the opposite extremes of sav^^ge and civilized life. 
Such reflections tend to enlarge the circle of our 
ideas, and to encourage the pleasing hope, that New 
Zealand may. produce, in some future age, the Hume 
of the Southern Hemisphere." 

But to revert to the proportions existing be* 
tween the population and the cultivated land. 
There is little regular culture undertaken by the 
aborigines, except those few in the vicinity of the 
missionary settlements, and of the harbours fire- 

T 
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4(iaeiited by EiiK^>eftiw, and tkat k mex8l3r in 4eta<ted 
pfttc^Mi ; the qucBthy of kyid bfongkt undor eiilti» 
-m^oB k a mere BotluDg, m oompaikott wkh iibm 
boandleSB ^MrimeTid foreete, whose maga^cent tknbar 
lias been tfariTing nndistiurbed, and ennohii^ the mad 
with its decomposed Tegetable mattiBr, for tkoMaads 
ei years, and with those unduktii^ downs and 
■avannabs, where the flax grows wiid on miHioiw oC 
aeree^ — a fact most important with a Tiew ta coIck 
nisation. We have ascertained, from a careM pemsid 
«f ^ that has been written on the subject, and from 
inquiry among those that have visited the conntrf^ 
^hat in the sbu^m island there is no agriooltme m 
apprt^niation oi lands to interfere with coknuzatio% 
and that in the n(»ihem idand, where the missMB** 
ries are, the quantity cannot amount to more than m 
Tory few thousand acres. The inhabitants Hre 
ahoEiost entirely upon fish, birds, roots, and the muailr 
tivated productions of the earth. The fisheries akoe^ 
if properly conducted, would support five times tha. 
actual population. The aborigines are, in het^ no 
charge up<m the soiL 

Their superstition' is very fatal to the increase of 
munbws ; for example, no sick person is allowed to 
remain within their cabins. The accouchement of 
the most delicate females must t&e place out of 
doors; a patient seized with inflammation of the 
Jnngs, rheumatism, or any other disease, remains in 
ike open air, day and night, even in the rainy season. 
No wonder then that their numbers are kept dowm 
by disease. Augustus Earle says, ^^ It seems una&- 
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ttm atMo tiiat the naimB of aa atmoipiioro so it^ 
as ibis is^ » conntoy in whkh thete are bo mttnikjf 
be^ and where, thoagh there is an abundaaoe of 
Mrtcff, it is generally aeen in clear and sparkling nllf, 
imiinig down £rom the monntaiBs into the riTem, 
dundd be erabject to sofittal a diaeaBe as oonsnmptioB. 
Tkm only cause to which I can attribute audi an 
affiioiion, is their indifference to lying ont all nighl, 
ecqM)8ed to every change of weather-^to cold and 
nwiH-which, in young and tender constitutions, must 
pTiNhMe the most pemidious consequences. If 8om« 
fsw are rendered hardy and robust by this pcoeess, 
»iiifj ' no doubt are killed by it. I endeavoured to 
H&press on the mindB of all my female fiiends the 
^reai danger of thus exposing themselyes to cold; 
but they <mly laughed at my precautions, and said, 
^ if Atua (God) willed it, so it must be; tiiey conU 
not strive with the Great Spirit.' " 

Polygamy among the chieftains tends to dkoiniBh 
the population ; to this we may add suicide, whidi 
is often practised by females under the influence of 
jealousy, and is considered the duty of the head» 
wife when ^e husband dies. Lastly, we must 
adduce the spirit <^ revenge incident to M savage 
nations, and the incessant warn in which they aie 
eontinually involved by their minute subdivisions 
ktto small tribes, without any supreme govemm^Bt, 
law, or bond of federation. Labour and skill are 
cemhined, in a very small d^free, with themselves 
fNid with each other; uid the oonseqnenoe is, that 
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ibe. populataoa of mil the islsncU does not, at the i 
extrayagant estimate, exceed half a million. 

In general the New Zeakndeis are a tall race €d 
men, many of the individuals belonging to the npqp^ 
classes being six fe^t high and upwards. Thejr aw 
strong, active, and almost uniformly well shaped^ 
Their hair is commonly straight, but someUmeg 
eurly : Croxet says he saw a few of them with re4 
liair. Ck>ok describes the females as far from attrae* 
tive; but other observers give a more flattering 
account of them. Mr. Savage, for example, assuref 
us that their features are regular and pleasing ; and 
he seems to have been much struck by their '^ long 
black hair, and dark penetrating eyes," as well as 
^^ their well-formed figure, the interesting cast oi 
iheir countenance, and the sweet tone of their YoheJ' 
Mi^or bruise's testimony is almost equally favour^ 
tfble. 

This race of people bears no affinity to that of the 
neighbouring continent of Australia, whichjippeais 
to be identical with the Oriental or Papuan negro. 
The New Zealander is physically so superior to the 
Australian, that he regards him with the same conr 
tempt that most Europeans do the negro. Augustus 
Earle says, " The natives of Australia seem of the 
lowest grade, the last link in the great chain of 
existence which unites man with the monkey. Tkeir 
limbs are long, thin, and flat, with large bony kneas 
and elbows, a projecting ibrehead and pot-belly. 
The mind, too, seems adapted to this mean configum* 
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lioR; they have neither energy, enterprise, nor indni^ 
try, and their curiosity can scarcely be excited. A 
lew exceptions may be met with, but these are their 
gencoral characteristics ; while the natives of the latter 
feiand are ^ cast in beauty's perfect mould.' The 
c^dren are so fine and powerfully made, that each 
fnight serve as a model for an ' infant Hercules ;' 
nothing can exceed the graceful and athletic form of 
the men, or the rounded limbs of their young women. 
These possess eyes beautiful and eloquent, and a 
|)rofasion of long, silky, curling hair; while the 
Intellect of both sexes seems of a superior order. All 
lippear eager for improvement, full of energy, and 
Indefatigably industrious." 

' Mr. Nicholas says, in describing a chieftain:-— 
*' There was an easy dignity in the manners of this 
man, and I could not behold, without admiration, 
the graceful elegance of his deportment, and the 
appropriate accordance of his action. Holding the 
pattoo*pattoo in his hand, he walked up and down 
along the margin of the river with a firm and manly 
step, arrayed in a plain mat, which, being tied over 
his right shoulder, descended, with a kind of Roman 
negligence, down to his ancles, and, to the mind of a 
classical beholder, might ' well represent the toga, 
while his towering stature and perfect symmetry 
gave even more than Roman dignity to the illusion." 
In another place he says : — ^*' Duaterra's two sisters ., 
. were the most remarkable among these, one of whom 
was distinguished for her uncommon beauty, and 
the other for the facetious vivacity of her manneip 
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The f<»Rieir a|>peared abmit seventeen, and wooM 
liave been deemed, eren in Englsnd, where th^e 
are so many rivals lor the palm of beauty:, a can^ 
didate of the strongest pretensions. Her regiihyr 
features, soft and prepossessing, displayed an ^a* 
gaging delicacy, the effect of which was heighienoS 
by the mild lustre of hw eye; and her cheek, Hglt^ 
tinged with the roseate hue of health, needed not 
the extraneous embellishment of paint, to whidi some 
of our finest beHes are so fond of resorting. In hei^ 
figure she was slender and graceful, while the art- 
less mmpKcity of her manners gave additional inte- 
rest to her charms.** 

Lieut. Breton says, " They are a fine race of 
'people, being well formed, athletic, and active." 
He then gives some extraordinary instances of their 
activity and strength while employed as sailors on 
board of English vessels. Mr. Savage says, **Thc 
nativ€« are of a very superior order, both in point of 
personal appearance and intellectual endowm^fits^ 
The men are usually from five feet dght inches to 
six feet in height, well-proportioned, and exhibit 
evident marks of great strength. The colour of the 
natives, taken as a mean, resembles that of an Eu- 
«^pean gipsy ; but there is c<msiderable difference m 
the shades, varying between a dark chestnut and the 
light agreeable tinge of an English brunette.** 

But it is needless to accumulate evidence, the only 
value of which is to prove that you have a race of 
aborigines calculated, by intermarriage with Euro- 
"«an8, to form the basis of a great nation ; there is 
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moiy as tiieere is in ihe United States between tiia 
American and the n^o, any physical repugnance to 
the complete amalgamation of all classes of settlers, 
diould a cdohy be founded there, with the native 
population,, as £Eist as they become civilixed, for 
which they manifest an extraordinary aptitude and 
desires One point in l^ir character is very satis- 
iu^ory, — an invinciUe dislil^e to ardent spirits, and 
a general habit of temperance and sobriety. Captain 
Cook bears testimony to their modesty, by which he 
says they are distinguished frcnn all other inhabit- 
ants (^ the South Sea. They are as ardent in 
friendship and love as ihey are cruel in their jea* 
lousy, hatred and revenge. Th^re is a natural 
politeness and grandeur in their deportment, a 
yearning after poetry, music, and the fine arts, a 
wit and eloquence, thai remind us, in reading all 
the accounts of them, and in conversing with those 
who have resided among them, of the Greeks c/f 
Homer. Their language is rich and sonorous, 
abounding in metaphysicid distinctions, and they 
uphold its purity most tenaciously, although they 
had no knowledge of writing until ike missionaries 
reduced thdr dialect to a grammatical form. It is 
radically the same with that of Tahiti, and of the 
kindred nations. They have an abundance of poetry, 
ol a Ijnrical kind, of which we have seen many 
qiedmeDs, in a metre which seems regulated hj a 
regard to quantity, as in Greek and Latin. They 
vte passionately fond of music. Mr. Nicholas iq>eaks 
oi a ^^ plaintive and melodious air, which seemed mi^ 
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unlike some of our sacred music, in many of its 
turns, as it forcibly reminded me of the chantiD|p in 
our cathedrals." 

They excel in carving, of which their war canoes, 
carrying 100 men, are specimens— they display tl|eir 
natural talents also in their pursuit of astronomy. 
Mr. Nicholas assures us that ^' they remain' awake 
during the greater part of the night in the summer 
season, watching the motions of the heavens, and 
making inquiries concerning the time when sucli 
and such a star yriVL appear. They have given 
names to each of them, and divided them into con- 
stellations, and have, likewise, connected with theni 
some curious traditions, which they hold in super- 
stitious veneration. If the star they look for ^bes 
not appear at the time it is expected to be seen, 
they become extremely solicitous about the cause of 
Its absence, and. immediately relate the traditions 
which they have received from the priests concerning 
it." Baron Hiigel, a distinguished botanist, wlio 
visited the island, affirms, as do the missionaries, 
that there is not, in the northern island at least, a 
single tree, vegetable, or even weed, a fish or a bird, 
for which the natives have not a name ; and that 
those names are universally known. Baron Hiigel 
was at first incredulous about this ; he thought that, 
vrith a ready wit, they invented names ; but, on ques- 
tioning other individuals in distant places, he found 
them always to agree. . 

The strength of their understanding is shown in 
nothing more than in their total freedom from 
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idolatiy. Mr. Yate, the CSmich miesionarjr, beaiB 
ihe most decisive testimony to this, and assmnes vb 
that ihey hare many just and adimiable noticms ^ 
Qody quite conformable to the Seriptnres. They 
call him Atua, and believe that he is a spirit infinite 
and eternal, who govenw the woild by his provi- 
dence. They believe in the existence of the soul, 
and in its immcnrtality, and upon the whole iJiare 
h£s never been found a people who, wheth^ from 
traditions or by force of reasonii^, have made a 
nearer approach to the Christiaa rd%ion. Th^ 
have interesting traditions oonoeming tiie Oreatk>n 
and the Deluge: for example, they say that the 
first woman was fmmed of one of ike ribs of a man, 
and they call her name Heevee ; an extraordinaiy 
eoincid^K^. They say also that the first man was 
created by three gods, of whom Toopoonah, or the 
grandfather, was the greatest. Hiey have many 
traditions about the Flood, and die escape of ond 
finnily only, in a canoe. The dove, likewise, is 
lepresented by them as instrumental in raising New 
Zealand from the bottom of the sea. What is very 
nngular, they baptize their chilcbren on the eighth 
day, when they name thOTo. This is done by the 
priest, who, as they have no idolatry, is more of a 
teacher than a priest. They believe also in ^e ex- 
istence of the devil, whom they caU Wiio, and to 
whom they give, as Mr. Yate informs us, the same 
attributes as are assigned in the Scriptures to the 
enemy of mankind. 

With this foundation to begin upon, it is not 
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wonderftil that the missionaries have met with great 
success. -The recent publications of the Churcli 
Missionary Society, attested by many respectable 
eye-witnesses, have satisfied us that the missionaries 
have accomplished a great revolution in New Zea- 
land, and have prepared the way for an enlightened 
Christian colony that would protect them, sym- 
pathise with them, and co-operate with them in 
their labours. These indefatigable men have estab^ 
lished many Christian churches, have taught their 
converts agriculture and the mechanical arts, and 
have organized schools for both sexies, in which 
several thousands have been taught to read, and 
have acquired the elements of European knowledge. 
Already they have shown their capacity for im- 
provement, not only in examining and adopting a 
new religion, but likewise in carrying their freedom 
of inquiry so far as occasionally to dispute the in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures given by the mission- 
aries, who seem alarmed at the progress of a species 
of nonconformity. We mention these things, not 
with a view to theological inquiry, but in order to 
prove the capacity of the New Zealanders, as well 
as their desire for improvement. Their eagerness to 
be taught any thing and every thing, is attested 
by every writer, and by all the voyagers who have 
held intercourse with them. Many of them visit 
Sydney, and even London, in the South Sea whalers. 
Dr. Lang assures us, that " the best helmsman, on 
board a vessel by which he once returned to England, 
was Toki, a New Zealander." ' "Nothing,'* says 

\ 
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Dr. Lang, ^* could divert his attention from the 
compass, or tke sails, or the sea ; and whenever I 
saw him at the helm, and eq>ecially. in tempestuoiiB 
weather at night, I could not help regarding it as a 
most interesting and a most hopeful circumstance in 
the history of man, that a British vessel of 400 t(ms, 
containing a valuable cargo and many souls of 
Europeans, should* be steered across the boundless 
Pacific, in the midst of storm and darkness, by a 
poor New Zealander whose fathers had, from time 
immemorial, been eaters of men." 

" The New Zealanders," says Mr. Yate, " are by 
no means suspicious of foreigners. It is true they 
dislike the French, and have done so ever since the 
destruction of Captain Marion, in the Bay of Islands; 
but the English and Americans, notwithstanding 
the many injuries they have inflicted on the natives, 
are always cordially welcomed, and in most instances 
sought after and encouraged. I have known a 
thousand Europeans and Americans in the Bay ei 
Islands at one time; it was the case in March, 
1834," (the same fact we have stated already on the 
authority of another eye-witness, Augustus Earle,) 
^^ yet no jealousy was expressed by the natives that, 
frojn their numbers, they intended to take possession 
of the island, or that they wished to do so. I 
believe a severe struggle would ensue before tiiey 
would allow any force to take possession of their 
soil, or of any portion of it, without what they deemed 
an equivalent." 

Large purchases of land have been made by the 
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ieSy at ▼arioQ* times, and have been hM 
aacied by ^e natiyes. The pnoe aj^ens to kanre 
been ia few axes» <» otiber implements of indvsfarj^ 
articke ef cbeaa^ &c. Mr. Oniise describes a obaef* 
taiB as offiBtiiig to sdl a laige and fertile iskutd §ta^ 
a ni^ batdiet. Mr. Nicholas informs ns ibtA h» 
was present when the l^ieditarj chiefkain of MtH* 
tooite, a large and fertile island, ofiered to sell ii 
lor two muskets. It is qnite certain that they are 
willing to dispose of their land, nncnltiTated aatA 
uninclosed land, at a price winch, to ue, woidd be 
nominal. At the same time we must always re- 
ligiously, that is, jnsdy and generously, respect ths 
primary and inalienable right of the aborigines to m 
subttstenoe out of 4he sml on which they were horn. 
No plan of cdoaization ought to.be eneouraged, or 
even tolerated, that does not begin with the prin- 
ciple of upholdii^ the rights and improving the 
eonditifm of the aborigines. 

We have only to say farther, that all the labour 
in these islands is undoubtedly at the command of 
those Europeans who should establish in tiiem juet 
kkws and gOTermoNit, and be willing to treat tiie 
naUves with liberality. The missionaries have de- 
m(mstrated this; they have shown tha^ the natives 
have an inherent cariosity and industry, which lead 
them to work under Europeans voluntarily for their 
own amusement and improvement. To show their 
great thirst for knowledge, we might quote the 
accounts of their thronging round the missionary 
mechanics with expressions of amazement and de- 
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light, when they saw the wonders of the anvil, and 
the forge, the saw, the lever, and the axe, — and thus 
eaqdwBcd ike idoktiy with whixdi the aneieatt com- 
BMDorated the tatluffis of those now eomnion, Iwl 
onee novel, and always adminhle inveirtiotis. Ona 
ddellam bnrst into teais on being introdoeed to a 
v^pe-walk at ^dney, and exdaimed, in the bitter- 
ness (^ his regret, ^^ New Zealand, bo good!" Ano- 
ther worked his passage to England pibeiy from a 
ibsire to eurry back knowledge to his eonntrymen ; 
bnt the savages in the En^ish Thames nevar cmee 
permitted hkn to go ashore. These wove not me* 
dahnal^ minds, in whidh 'snoh noble aentioMfnts 
existed. 

At the suggestion of the missionaries, roads have 
been formed, many substantial wooden bridges have 
been erected over broad rivers, ships of 300 tons 
burden have been built, and all with the super- 
intendence of only two or three Englishmen. The 
numerous and extensive buildings of four or five 
missionary settlements have been completed, and 
tiie agriculture of several extensive farms, as well as 
the operations of several flax-dressing manufactories, 
rope-walks, and other establishments, are now car- 
ried on by means of the voluntary hired labour of 
the New Zealanders. 

We shall next adduce some quotations from the 
works of several authors, who have recommended 
the colonization of New Zealand. 
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1. Captain Ck)OK— 1773. 

^^If the settUng of this eomiiry should eweat be. 
thought an ol^eet wcurthy the atteatton of Qrtttik 
Britain, the beet place for establiahing a ookiiK^ 
would be either on the banks of ^ the Tha»e%' os^ 
in tiie country bordering upon the Bay of Islaadsu 
In either place there would be the . advantage <^ asft 
excellent harbour ; and, by means of the river, settle- 
ments might be extended, and a communication 
established with the inland parts of the coun^;' 
vessels might be built of the fine timber whkdi 
abounds in these parts, at very little trouble and 
expense, fit for such a navigation as would answ«s ' 
the purpose." 

2. Mb. Savage*— 1807. 

^'Fbom the preceding pages I imagine it mp be 
seen that New Zealand is a country highly interest- 
ing; the part of it which I have attempted to 
describe is of! greater importance to Europeans than 
any other, on account of the ocean in its vicinity 
being very much frequented by spermaceti whales, 
and the ample supply of refreshment it affords. The 
harbours are safe and capacious, the country beauti- 
ful, the soil favourable to cultivation, and the natives 
are, in all respects, a superior race. 

'' These advantages hold out great, inducement for 
colonization, which may hereafter deserve the atten- 

• " Some Account of New Zealand, by John Savage, Esq., 
Sur^geon, &c." 

/ 
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tion of some Europeian power. The exorbitant price 
of European labour in new colonies, it is extremely 
probable, would be obviated by the assistance of the 
naitiTes ; their intelligence is such as to render them 
csipable of instruction, and I have no doubt but they 
would prove as essentially useful to a colony esta- 
blidlied in their country, as the natives of India 
prove to our Asiatic dominions." 

3. Mr. Nicholas*— 1817. 
" Reverting now to the subject of forming an 
European colony in the fine and fertile country of 
New Zealand, I shall proceed to submit those addi- 
tional remarks with respect to it which the restricted 
order of the narrative precluded me from ofiering in 
the first instance. * * * * It cannot be supposed 
that a colony of Englishmen (for such I should wish 
them to be,) would proceed to New Zealand without 
the strongest inducements ; yet, from what has beea 
already made known of that country through the 
medium of the Church Missionary Society, a consi- 
derable number of persons t in England are become 
desirous of going out there as settlers. Without. 

• Narrative of a* Voyage to New Zealand, performed ia 
the years 1814 and 1815, in company with the Rev. Samuel. 
Harsden, Principal Chaplain of New South Wales. By John. 
Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. 

-f " I am authorised by the Rev. Mr. Pratt, Secretary to 
the Church Missionary Society, to state, that there are at 
this moment a' vast body of persons in one town in England, 
who are anxious to proceed with their families to New Zea- 
land." 

V 
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HazarcRn^ any opinion inconstdewrt^y, i ka've ncr 
doubt bnt jm Ei^lish colony im Ne5fr Zealand migfii 
soon become^ fionrishing and happy ; the spaee^ beii^ 
90 ample for their indttstry, the soil' 80 fertile, ffie 
dimate so sahibrious, they wo^d have e^veiy na- 
tural advantage in their &vour. And 1 slmH nem 
state some particuljars in detaH, which certainly boM 
out a rational encouragement. 

" The whole of the northei» part of New Zealand, 
and much of the southern likewise, are admirably 
adapted for the growth of every kind of' grain, as 
^o of various other productions ; and the vine, the 
olive, the orange, the citron, with aH' the choicest 
ihiits of the coimtries in the south of EJurope, might 
be produced here in the greatest abundance by 
proper cultivation. Ta fact^ there is scarcely any 
production that can stimulate man to exertion by 
rewarding his industry; which this country, with 
moderate labour, could not furnish, if we except 
those plants which require the heat of a tropical sun 
'to bring them to perfection. The immense surplus 
of the native productions of the country, above what 
would be required for the use of the colonists, would 
be extremely valuable in a. commercial point <^ view. 
The timber of it» extensive forests finds at 'this time 
a quick sale in the market of Port Jackson, whers 
it is cut up into scantling, and preferred to the 
timber of that place, which, from its hardness, is 
difficult to be worked, and, from iiie quantity of its 
gum-veins^ occasions a considerable w^uie. When 
a free communication is opened with the Spam^ 
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^Idioms (SL ike iontib^west ooasi of AQierie% w&iob, 

world, may be reasonably anticipated in att ercal 
Teiy liikely sooa to tftJke plaee^ & fine &aM for specu* 
latioik would pxeaeai itself t& the cokniats e€ New 
2eo]£n»dy &om wki^ eouatiy timber bas beeae alieftdy 
carried thitbery a&d I beli^re with ccMsaideratl:^ ad- 
'vantage to those comnmndezs of yesaelb wiko kaTO 
taken it. Wood being searce in these colooies^ is 
always sure to b«ar a high priee; agyd the settler ai 
New 21ealand, receiving his paym^att in i^cie^ 
would be enabled to purchase those Enrc^aa con^'* 
modities which are necessary for the comforta ol 
life, m well as for its moie refined es^yments. For 
the smaller tindier which abounds here, a ready 
market is open at Calcutta, where the heavy native 
wood is not adapted for the yards and top^nasts oi 
vessels; and when I left Port Jackson, Mr. Marsden 
had it in contemplation to have always: a supply el 
spars for the ships that came fcom India. Though 
the timber in the part of the country that we visitecl 
is not fit for the purposes of ship^building, whid* 
re<|uires wood of considerable firmness and solidity 
to resist the destructive acti^&n of the; worm, and the 
violence of the elements, yet on the Southern X^and 
the timber is much stronger and of a closer graio. 
A vessel of one hundred and fifty tcmsr burden is 
^d to have been constructed soane years back m 
Dusky Bay^ but I have not been able to learn how 
£ax it answered the expectation of the bui)def* 
HowevCT, &om what Captain Cook states fei^^ting 

V 2 
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tKe timber in this quarter, I am disposed to bettere 
that ships both* durable and substantial migM be 
built from it. 

" The fisheries of this country would be an m*- 
valuable source of wealth in themselves; andilie 
vast quantities of fish which they would supply for 
exportation might be sure, I should think, of find- 
ing a market in the Spanish and Portuguese colonies. 
The two species of the whale, so very valuable, the 
one for its sperm or head matter, the other for its 
oil, are frequently met with in these seas, so mueh 
80, that New Zealand has been for many years 
accounted one of the best stations for procuring those 
prodigious animals. Should the government at 
home not deem it expedient to allow the colonists 
to avail themselves of this lucrative traffic, but con- 
fine it exclusively to the vessels fitted out from 
England, still it would be of advantage to the settle- 
ment, as those vessels would put in upon their coast 
for provisions, in preference to Port Jackson, where, 
from the heavy charges of the port duties, and the 
almost general want of principle among the trading 
part of the' inhabitants, the expenses to which com- 
manders of ships are necessarily liable, become a 
serious drawback upon the profits of the voyage. 
The ursine seal, or sea-bear, and the sea-lion, are 
foimd in congregated herds to the southward ; and 
on Campbell and Macquarie Islands, which are 
situated at no great distance from the southern part 
of New Zealand, the valuable furs of these animals 
are found in great plenty, and are now made by the 
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ieoloiiists of New South Wales a most profitable 
article of commerce either in England or in China, 
to which latter country they are frequently ex* 
ported. The settlers at New Zealand, from the 
)0^ntiguity of their situation, could possess themi> 
^ves of a great share of this trade, and conse- 
^[uently participate in the profits which are already 
.derived from it. 

^' That singular species of the flax-plant, which I 
haye already described as peculiar to this country, 
is, from the strength and firmness of its fibre, the 
^eat abundance that each plant produces, the little 
trouble required in preparing it, and the facility 
with which it may be cultivated, another very con- 
siderable resource of which the colonist might avail 
himself. From this plant, which! do not h^tate 
io pronounce the most valuable of its kind of any 
ever yet known, he would not only be enabled to 
supply himself with an excellent material for the 
fabrication of linen, canvas, and cordage, for every 
purpose, but would, when a regular intercourse was 
established with the mother-country, find it a most 
-advantageous article of export, as the sale of it in 
England would be always certain and profitable. . 

" When in the course of time the settlers would 
-be enabled, from the augmented strength of their 
nimibers, to search for new sources of wealth in the 
bowels of the earth, it is very probable that the long 
chain of hills which I have before adverted to as 
likely to contain metallic ores, may yield treasures 
far beyond what the most sanguine hopes of the 
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mfner oouM ^^^ntore io aniio^ste. Bat wk&M^ mt 
ftll «cmsideriiig tfeese trei»si»ee, vi^iodi safe only cim- 
tingeHt, New Zealand possesses so many olmocis 
tesoHTces i^idi are defined a»d certam, as-n^ociMl 
lender it one of the fitted places ia. i&e wosld fer as 
indnstrkms and enterprising eokwiy. 

** It may be urged, perhaps, as an oljed^oA 
against fonning any considerable set^ment in tit^ 
eotintry, that tke nathres, beang a l»8ve aaid waiiike 
race, would look with jealousy on tbe oc^onisls, ws 
threatening at some ftiture peraod to destroy ^eir 
liberty and mdependenoe, Bad would there£t«e i>ake 
every opportunfty to harass <^m in the pro^^ese of 
their acquimtions, by eontinaod acts of host^iy and 
depredation ; but fi^om what I have seen of the dis-^ 
position of ihe New Zeahmders, I do not bdieve 
that there would be any cause for app^heni^on ia 
this respect. The security «f ^e eoioiiy would 
entirely depend upon the settlers themselves ; f&Ty 
by conducting themselves towards these pe<^le m a 
kind and conciliatory manner, they might easily 
fiecure their attaohi»ent and prevent their snspioieiis; 
but, if by adopting a eontrary demeanour, they 
should have the imprudence to profvoke thek resent- 
ment, the very worst conseq^enoes miglit be ex- 
pected to ensue. 

*'As landed property is accuratdy defined is 
New Zealand, there being amo^ig the ^h^fs a mutual 
recognition of their respective territories, and an 
miderstanding that no encroachment is to be made 
on any withowt the gei^ral cons^ifc, it wowkl be 
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Aeoesseiy to enter into % zegular joge^ment with 
oneof iJie Ar^ees for a certain pertian of land; 
'WJu<^,.Hi?i^ absence of a legal, obligation, shonkL 
be zseenred to the coloaoifi^ hy the superstition of Urn 
t0b^ a«d the limits propexly ascertained. In ifaiB 
pnxdiase^there would \e no diffioulty, as they anight 
get a v&sj extensive itraot of gsonnd oeded to ihem 
iox^ fflooall nuBiber af aces and imf^eaiente of agri* 
caltinaa, thdr natural wai^ iwndering these artides 
anucfb-more preoioufi in the estimation of the New 
2eaiandevB than ri|>ecie is with us as a circulating 
medium. Their- next measure should be to gaia 
the confidence and friendship of the Arekee from 
whom 4ike purchase was made, and also to enter 
into alliances with the chiefs in the vicinity of the 
settlement, who would feel a degree of pride in being 
admitted to a close intercoiirse with Europeans, and 
would readily co-operate with them in repelling any 
remote tribes, who might come for the purpose of 
rapacious aggression. 

" These chieftains might readily be prevailed 
upon to assist them with their people in the culti- 
vation of their lands ; and, for this purpose, hous^ 
should be built for them, rations regularly served 
out to them, and they should be treated with respect 
upon an equality with the white inhabitants ; care 
being taken at the same time that the labour re- 
quired from them should not be exacted with se- 
verity, as their present desultory mode of living 
could not be expected to be chas^ed at once into a 
constant and regular habit of ap^ication« 
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. ^y The limits of this work will not allow me to go 
into a more enlarged detail, on a subject which :I 
would again hope may attract the attentimi of the 
goyemment, at a time when so many yakaUe 
members of society are pining all over the taAtm. 
in extreme indigence. By the colonking ^f New 
iZealand, the cause of humanity would be s^r^ei'm 
« twofold manner ; provision would be made for a 
distressed class of enlightened mortals, and ike 
civilization of a fine race, who are now sunk in 
utter ignorance, would by such an event be rapidly 
Accelerated." 

Major Cruise, 84th Regt. of Foot*— 1824. 

*' Exclusive of the harbour of "Wangaroa and the 
Bay of Islands, shelter for shipping is to be fotind 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the mouth of 
the ' River Thames/ The Coromandel lay many 
months in Wy-yow, and on the opposite side is 
Kuaneek^e, and several lesser harbours, where vessels 
of moderate tonnage may ride in safety ; nor is there 
a part of the eastern coast, that we examined, that 
presents so fair a field for the agriculturist as the 
western bank of the River Thames. Here the 
ground is level, and clear of wood, intersected with 
deep and navigable rivers ; and the people are well 
disposed and most anxious for Europeans to settle 
among them : — as long as they are impressed with 

" Journal of a Ten Months' Besidenee in New Zealand. By 
B. A. Cruise, Esq., Major in the 84th Regiment of Foot, 
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a notion (as they were by the numerical strength of 
the Dromedary), that there is a. force citable of 
pniBshing an outrage, it is but reasonable to conclude, 
£n« what we experienced in our own persons, that 
like European may go in perfect safety among them ; 
iBsiy trust himself and his property to their honour ; 
-iuad by a moderate share of conciliation and liberality 
on his part, may ensure to himself an ample return on 
theirs." 

Mr. Augustus Earle — 1832. 

** The colony of Scotch carpenters, who had 
formed a settlement at the head of the river, and of 
whom I made ^honourable mention' on my first 
journey, finding themselres so close to what they 
considered might become the seat of war, and having 
no means whatever of defending themselves, made 
An arrangement with Mooetara, the chief of Parku- 
nugh (which is situated at the entrance of the same 
river), and placed themselves under his protection. 
They accordingly moved down here, which gave 
great satisfaction to that chief; neither could their 
former protector, Pationi, feel oflFended at tHei' 
removal, from the peculiar nature of the circum- 
stances they were placed in. These hardy North 
Britons were delighted to find a reasonable excuse 
for moving, their former establishment being situated 
too far from the sea for them to reap any advantage 
from ships coming into port. 

" Nothing can be more gratifying than to behold 
the great anxiety of the natives to induce English- 
Digitized by VjOOQIC 
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mea to settle amoo^ ikem ; st o&sores tkeir «afiB^ , 
Bad no one Act of tfeadteiy is on leeord of their 
liAvtiig practised tewaa^ ikose 'w^m ihey had 
mvvted to soskb -ivvirth tiiem. M»oetai9a is a man 4sf 
gieat pvQ^>eirfy «Bd liigh xsnik, and ie oensadesed a 
, ^ery proud dbief bnf tkonattTes, yetkeis to be seen, 
evmy day, woddi^ as iiaid as imy siave, in assistiBg 
in the erection ef Houses for die ac6(»imodatien vi 
his new settlers. He has actually removed from his 
old village of Parkunugh (a strong and beautiful 
place), and is erecting huts for his tribe near the spot 
ehosen by his new fiends ; so thai, in a very dbort 
time, a barren point of land, faatlBarto without a Tes- 
tige of human hal»tatkm, ^mU. hecosajs a thaivii^ 
and populous vilk^ ; lor it is incredible how quickly 
the orders of these diiefe are canned into ^Eect I 
was frequently a witness to the short ^pace of tiioe 
they took to erect thdr houses, and though fionall, 
ihey are tight, weather-proof, and warm; their store- 
houses are put t(^ether in the iSaost suhstaaitial and 
workmanlike WMB^anexJ* 

Lieut. Bretoi^* — 1634. 

" If proper means were adopted to reclaim the New 
Zealanders, a point undea: existing circumstances 
(alluding to the corrupting influ^ioe of the convicts, 
&c.) not very easy to accomplish, we have no reason 
to doubt of their becoming eventually a people of 
some consideration, as the countey possesses advan^ 
* Masewvions in ..NJtw 8ou^ WaieSy <&<:. By, Lieutenant 
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tagea wfakik ^uglrt ^ easaUe thoDEi to ^Id a reflect- 
sMe «tusidoA ancmg the naiiioBs of the^^k^; itlia» 
jpuifeeii&ls ftonr buiklmg ships (we mtty a«dd riggmg^ 
nuiiBiiig, ttid^iriotiiaUiiigthem,) asalabneiis c^ioate, 
»ieri^fial, andtkeeoaota «warm with fish; and 
&ui%V ^i^-^teea «f aearl^r r^U9 Jkusdied thousand square 
soUae, idndi is mate than «^pial to that of ^ibsaa^ 
:&:ttain." 

We shall close this section, with ncrtioiikg that 
^eire'will be Httle d^oulty erpenenoed hy settlers 
ia ooimnuiikatkig with the natiii^«s -or laboufers, as 
the " language of New Zealand is by no means 
difGicult to acquire or speak, even with the slender 
and limited assistance and helps at present available 
for persons going to that interesting country/' 
.This is the opiaaon «f the Rev. W. White, who 
thoroughly understands and fluently speaks it. 

" The present orthography,** he also says, " is an 
improveiiaeat on that Jarmed by Professor Lee, of 
Cambridge, in the ^imimar eompiled by him fr©m 
materials fumishedlby the Church Missionary Society 
twelve or fourteen years ago. The present state o 
the New Eealasd oiithography is suse^ytible of 
additional improvement. 

"The following characters are at present employed 
by all or nearly all missionaries i — a, e, i, ^ u, h, k, 
m, n, p, r, t, w, ng. These, wi^ the addition of d, 
would, I think, make the number of characters com- 
plete. The diphthongs are few and simple, and 
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require but one rule, which has no exception, in 
order to pronounce correctly words where they occur, 
f . «., that a diphthong, being the union of two vowels^ 
is to be pronounced without an hiatus, as ai in pm^ 
kai, tai, rai, &c., or precisely as y in rely," He 
recommends to ^Uhe student of the New Zealand 
language to acquire a correct and fluent pronunciation 
of the five vowels, viz., a, as in father ; e, as in let ; 
i, as bit, hit, &c. ; o, as in pole ; and u, as oo in 
good, wood, &c." 

He has also furnished the following specimens of 
New Zealand translations of the sacred Scriptures, 
with the English. 

GENESIS, IstCHAPTSR. 



1. In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. 

9. And the earth was without 
form, and void; and darkness 
was upon the face of the deep: 
and the Spirit of God moved upon 
the waters. 

3. And God said, I^et there bo 
light: and there was light. 

4. And God saw the light, that 
it was good : and God divided the 
light fkom the darkness. 

5. And God caUed the light Day, 
and the darkness he called Night. 
And the evening and the morning 
were the first day. 

6. And God said. Let there be a 
firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters 
irom the waters. 



1. I te timatanga i hanga e te 
Atua, te rangi me te WhenOa. 

8. A hwe e ahua o te Whentta* 
i takoto kalo ; a poudiana i dunga 
o te matta o te ho honu. A hae« 
rere dua to waidua o te Atua i 
dunga o te matta o nga-wid. 

3. A i mea te atua kia marama, 
akuamarama. 

4. A kito ana te atua i te niara« 
ma, pai ana a w^e ana e te Atua, 
te Marama, i te poudi ; 

5. Ai huaina e te Atua te Ma. 
rama, hei ao, Kote ia i huaina hei 
po. Ko te akiahi mo te atta te ra 
tuatahi. 

6. A i mea te Atua, kiu whai 
takiwha i waenganui, o nga wai. 
A kia wehe e ia nga wai i nga 
wai. 
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34th PSALM. 



II. Come, ye children, hearken 
unto me; I will teach you the fear 
of the Lord. ' 



II. Haeremai enga Tamarild, 
whakarongomaikiahan; amaka 
koutou e Whakamatauki te wehi 
te Atua. 



PROVERBS, Is^Cbaptbr. 



10. My son, if sinners entice- 
thee, consent thou not. 



10. Etaka tamaiti, ki te mea ka 
whokawaikoe e te tangata kino- 
kana ano koe e IVhakarongo. 



ECCLESIASTES, Ilth Cbaptbb. 



9. I returned, and saw under 
the sun, that the race is not to the 
swift, nor the hattle to the strong, 
neither yet bread to the wise, nor 
yet riches to men of understand- 
ing, nor yetfavourtomen of skill; 
hut time and chance happenel^to 
them all. 



9. E te tai tumariki kia hadi 
koi, i tou tamarikitanga ; a matou 
nga kau e whakahadi i a koe i nga 
ro o tou tamarikitanga ; a me haere 
ano koe ki nga ditenga o tou nga- 
kau Ri nga hiahia o oukanohi 
ano hoki ; otua kia mahara koe 
moenei mea katoa. Ka whaka- 
wakia e te Atua I akoe. 
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CUMATE ANI> SOIL.— PRODUCTIONS— AGRI- 
CULTURE— XMBLEJifENTS .OF HUSBANDRY 
—FOOD— FRUITS— FISH— BIRDS. 

TkB seasonF irr Kew Zealantf majr be saidf to be as 
follows': — Spring commences in August, Summer in 
November, Autumn in February, and Winter in 
May. 

^ The dknate of New Zeahnd is flbcidedly tem- 
perate, neither exposed to scorching heat in summer 
nor to blasting &osts in winter ; though the summer 
IB warm and Urn wkitet cold. It k bo dodbi salur- 
brious, and congenial to EuropeaR eonstitciiioBS^ 
Those who come here sictly are soon restored to 
health ; the healthy become robust, and the robust 
fat. North of the Thames, snows are unknown; 
and frosts are oflF the ground by nine o'clock in the 
morning." " The spring and autumn are delight- 
fully temperate, but subject to showers from the 
W. S.W. Indeed, however fine the simimer may 
be, we are frequently visited by refreshing rains, 
which give a peculiar richness to the vegetation." . 
So far Mr. Yate. Augustus Earle says, " Althou^ 
we were situated in the same latitude as Sydney, we 
found the climate of New Zealand infinitely superior. 
Moderate heats and beautifully clear skies succeeded 
€ach other every day. We were quite free from 
those oppressive feverish heats which invariably pre- 
vail in the middle of the day at Sydney, and from 
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tboae hoi pestileBiial wiisd^ which aore tke tenor of 
ike kJkahttante o{ New Senth^ Wale»> nor were ym 
snA^eck to thfiae IsBg dcovghts which «re ofl^i the 
luin of the j^Astradian fimoen The tempemture 
heze was neither too ^t nor too ooM, neither too 
wet nor too dry." 

Mr. Cruise, in hm 2W Mantkg Betidmee m 

Nem Zecdcmdy which period inchided the whole 

^ tiie winter semson^ but neither of iiie two 

finest months in the year, namely, January and 

February, correspondiDg to July aad August yjt^ us, 

mud wh<r kept a record of &e indications <^ tilM 

thermometer^ informa us, that tike lowest d^ree «f 

heat, durii^ lus residence in the i^nds (diou^ght he 

does not infom^ us ait. what hour of the da^ the 

obseryatioBS w^eb madeX was 43^, ^aid that oiriy om 

three days 'y. — die highest ^Q^*, another writer informs 

us that the annudi range is from 40*" to 80*. Capu 

tain Cook says^ that at Q^itten Charlotte's Sound ^the 

agreeable temperature o^ the climate contributes^ no 

dioubt,^ to the uncommon strength: of the vegetation'; 

in Eebruary^ the height of summery the thermometw 

did not lise higher than. %&^^ in June,, eorrespondii^ 

to oin^ D^ember, it ne^er suidc below 48^, aad^ the 

teees at that tinee retarined; dieir Terdure as if in Um 

summer seaasn^f so that I behe^e their foliage is 

never shed^ till pushed o£F by the muHieeding leaves 

*ini^ring/ 

Mr. White &rther rtates^ that he eoncais with 
the preoedug aythonties a» to the range of ^te 
^^ermoOT^er; mwintitty during his sesidenee of^iren 
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years on tfie island, he only observed ice twice, 
early in the mornings, and that to the thickness of 
half a crown. And on one occasion in a fine summer, 
the thermometer rose so high as 90® in the shade, for 
two hours. He describes the climate as clear and 
delightful beyond description. He adds, " I have 
not seen snow in New Zealand, excepting at eighty 
miles distance, on the top of Mount Egmont, whicK 
IS said to be fourteen thousand feet above the level 
of the sea." 

The rains do not, as in this country, continue 
falling for days on end. In the winter months of 
May, June, and July, there are frequent rains and 
heavy squalls from the south-west, lasting generally 
for about an hour, seldom for two, and generally 
followed by sunshine, the thermometer varjring 
from 40^ to 60°; at the full and change of the 
moon, during these months, there is generally a 
heavy gale from the north-east and east. The 
heaviest gales are generally from that quarter; 
although the prevalent winds are |rom the west and 
south-west. During the year 1835, the wind blew, 
for nearly four months on end, almost entirely from 
the eastward, which is very unusual. The westerly 
and mmre prevalent winds, very seldom blow so 
hard as to interfere with free navigation. In two of 
the heaviest gales that Mr. White witnessed, during 
his residence, he took the bar of Waingaroa, in twd 
vessels of twenty-eight and forty tons, with perfect 
safety^ On one of these occasions it was ebb-tide; 
*^ another occasion, in vessels about one hundred 
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and twenty tons, lie beat in against a steady breeze 
from the east, blowing right out of the harbour. 
The same occurred at Kawia. 

He also says, " The climate of New 2^aland, at 
least that part of it with which I am acquainted, 
Tiz. from 34° to 39** south, may, I think, be better 
described by a statement of a few particulars relative 
to vegetation, &c. than simply giving the range 
of the thermometer. The first thing that will arrest 
and interest a stranger, is the perpetual vegetation. 
All the indigenous trees, plants, and shrubs, with a 
few exceptions, are evergreens; and those exceptions 
have always struck me as a most kind and gracious 
arrangement of Providence, in the entire absence of 
a method of calculating time, for pointing out to the 
aboriginal inhabitants, the proper seasons for plant- 
ing their various crops of potatoes, coomeras, Indian 
corn, ufas, &c. All exotics retain their native 
habits. The peach, apple, plum, pear trees, &c, 
shed their leaves in Autumn; all native grasses grow 
most luxuriantly in the latter end of Autumn and . 
in the Winter months. The rapidity also, as well 
as the perpetuity of vegetation, furnishes another 
and striking proof of the salubrity of the climate. 
I have sown wheat, barley, and oats, as late in the 
^ring as September, and reaped abundant crops in 
the beginning of January; and I have stuck slips 
of peaches into the ground in June, not so large as a 
goose-quill, and in less than twenty-two months 
they have gro¥m to trees, and produced fruit, and in 
January last, two years and six months from the 

X 
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time when they were first' put into the grooxkdy 
some of the trees were loaded With £niit/' 
< The best evidence as to climate, is afforded ia 
the vigour and plenitude of all animal and veget^ 
able life. All the productions of the south of Europe 
flourish; and, even in the extreme south, nearest 
to the pole, at Dusky Bay, Obtain Cook observed 
that various roots and herbs which he had planted 
there, in a former voyage, were still thriving and 
propagating themselves; although they would cer- 
tainly have perished if they had been exposed in 
a similar way in England. At Dusky Bay the 
climate is so mild, that ^' a great number of aromatic 
trees and shrubs, moaN^y of the myrtle kind, were 
found growing down to the water's edge." Now, it 
is well known that the myrtle grows only in a very 
few, -and never thrives in any, places in the south 
of England. 

The whole of the evidence goes to prove that 
the coldest parts of New Zealand are as mild as 
Devonshire. The latitude in Queen Charlotte's Sound 
is about the same as that of Oporto, Madrid, Naples, 
and Constantinople; but as compcmsons between 
places on opposite sides of the equator are offcen 
&llacious, we think it better to rely upon experi^ice, 
which we have already quoted. Mr. Yate says, 
that " vegetation is scarcely, if ever suspended," and 
that ^^ most of the trees are evergreens. The native 
grasses flouri^ through<mt the yeax" 

In speaking of the climate, we should hare 
remarked that lliere are no diseases peculiar to ^le 
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country; in fact, none of any impoirtanee except those 
that have been introduced by the Europeans. Cook 
says, " As there is no source of dis^use either critical 
or chronic, but intemperance and inactivity, these 
people enjoy perfect and uninterrupted health ; we 
never saw a single person among them who appeared 
to have any bodily complaint.'* Their wounds healed 
with an astonishing facility; and " a farther proof 
that human nature is here tmtainted with disease, is 
the great number ^f old men that we saw, many of 
whom, by the loss of their hair and teeth, appeared 
to be very ancient, yet none of them were decrepit ; 
and, though not equal to the young in musculax 
strength, were not a whit behind them in cheerful- 
ness and vivacity." Compare this with what Mr. 
Yate says of them, when half a century oi European 
intercourse had done its usual work upon them :— 
''There are comparatively but few old people in 
New Zealand;*— scarcely any who have much ex- 
ceeded fifty years of age, — ^the population in the 
neighbourhood of the Bay of Islands has evidently 
appeared to be on the decline." 

The soil is spoken of by all the writers in the 
most favourable terms, from Captain Cook down* 
wards. The quality of the soil is beet indicated by 
tiie luxuriant growtii of its productions, superior to 
anytMng that imagination can conceive, and scfford- 
kig an august project. After describing the fertifity 
of many particular spots, he sums up his account by 
sapng, that '' the hills and mountains are covered 
with wood, and every valley has a rivulet of water; 

x2 
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the soil in these valleys, and in the plains, of which 
there are many that are not overgrown with wood, 
is in general light and fertile; and, in the opinion of 
Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, as well as of every 
other gentleman on board, every kind of European 
grain, plant, and fruit, would flourish here in the 
iitmost luxuriance; from the vegetables that we 
found here, there is reason to conclude that the 
Winters are milder than those in England, and we 
found the Summer not hotter, though it was more 
equally warm; so that if this country should b6 
settled by people from Europe, they would, with a 
little industry, be very soon supplied not only with 
the necessaries, but the luxuries of life in great 
abundance." 

Mr. Yate says, " We have here almost every 
variety of soil. Large tracts of good land, available 
for the cultivation of wheat, barley, maize, beans, 
peas, &c., with extensive valleys of rich alluvial 
soil, deposited from the hills and mountains, and 
covered with the richest vegetation, which it sup- 
ports Summer and Winter. We have also a deep, 
rank, vegetable mould, with a stiff marly sub-soil, 
capable of being slaked or pulverized with the ashes 
of the fern. All English grasses flourish ,well, but 
the white clover never seeds; and where the fern 
has been destroyed, a strong native grass, something 
of the nature of the canary grass, grows in its place, 
and effectually prevents the fern from springing up 
again. Every diversity of European fruit and veget- 
able flourishes iii New Zealand. 
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" The gardens abound with brocoH, cauUfiower, 
cabbage, beans, pease, asparagus, kale, turnips, 
potatoes, gooseberries, and currants ; and the orchards 
with excellent apples, pears, peaches, plums, quinces, 
apricots, nectarines, and grapes; useful and oma- 
niental shrubs and flowers, with hops and nuts, and 
all kinds of British field produce, and where the 
rich alluTial valleys are cultivated, the labourer 
receives an ample harvest for his labour. The 
horses, the ploughs, the carts, the waggons, and all 
the other implements used in the farm, are managed 
by native youths : of course, it required much time 
and patience to bring them to work properly ; but 
now, the ploughing is done in regular furrows ; the 
horses are kept clean, and in good order ; the farm^ 
as far as it is in operation, is declared by those who 
have visited us, some of whom have been old 
farmers, to be very neatly kept; and the plough 
and six horses going in this distant part of the 
world, and managed entirely by the once savage^ 
aborigines, is a sight which cannot fail to gratify^ 
every friend to civilization, and to the welfare of 
man." 

Mr. Nicholas says, " The lands in this country, 
which are at present overrun with fern, might be 
brought to produce grasses of every description; 
were the experiment tried, I doubt not but it would 
prove invariably successful, and that the islands in 
general would afford as fine pasturage for sheep and 
cattle as any part of the known world." The ex- 
periment has been successfully tried by the mission- 
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Aries. Augustus Earle says, •" In whatever directiott 
I travelled, the soil appeared to. me to be fat and 
rich, and also well watered. From every part of it 
which the natives have cultivated, the produce has 
been immense. Here, where the finest samples of 
the human race are to be found, the largest and 
finest timber grows, and every vegetable yet planted 
thrives, the introduction of European grasses, fruits, 
&c., is a desideratum. Were this done, in a very 
Bhort time farms would be sought after here more 
eagerly than they now are in New South Wales. 
All the fruits and plants introduced by the mission- 
aries have succeeded wonderfully. Peaches aad 
water-melons were now in full season ; the natives 
brought baskets full of them to my door every day, 
which they exchanged with us for the merest trifles, 
such as a fish-hook or a button. 

*' Indian com was very abundant, but the natives 
had no means of grinding it." Mr. Earle saw " a 
hundred head of fat cattle at a missionary station," 
and was surprised to find " that, although th^ 
never tasted anything but fern, they gave as good 
milk, and were in as healthy a condition, as when 
they grazed on the rich grasses of Lincolnshire." 
Mr. Yate says, in another place, " The forest land is 
pecuUariy rich ; indeed, were it not so, it would be 
utterly impossible for it to support the immense 
vegetation constantly going on. In Spring and 
Summer, and Autumn and Winter, there is no visi- 
ble change in the appearance of the woods ; they 
are as beautiful in the depth of Winter as in the 
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height of SunUn^; leaves no sooner fall to the 
ground than others directly assume their station; 
no lo^aaeh withers from its trunk, but another, and 
a more vigorous one, puts out in its stead. The 
fairest and mtpet tender shrubs shrink not from the 
Bouthem blast, nor faint beneath the rays of the sun, 
' when he rides highest in the heavens." 

Agrktultuee and Implements of Husbandry. 

In general, the New Zealanders cultivate only virgin 
soils. They raise two crops in succession, and then 
they proceed to break up new soil. When the 
native cultivation is spoken of in the preceding 
pages, this imperfect and most laborious system of 
cultivation is meant. After an interval of several 
years, if the virgin soil, which they always prefer, 
happens to be at a great distance from their habi- 
tations, they try for another crop, on the grounds 
jareviously broken in- 

On the banks of the Hdkianga River, one chief 
after another would come to the mission station, 
ofFering fertile patches of land on their territory for 
any small crops the missionaries might wish to 
raise. The regulations of the society prevented the 
missionaries themselves from engaging in agricul- 
ture. The chief would get half the crop for the use 
of his soil, and the trouble of himself and his 
people, in cultivating and sorwing it, which ftrom 
the want of proper implements is very great. The 
rich alluvial soil in which it grew was then aban- 
doned for years, or until a flood covered it with new 
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alluyiani, or the decay of vegetable matter ha^ 
enriched it. In general among the natives there 18 
no approach to any system of agricultnre, cropping', 
or njanuring. And consequently the quantity of 
land under cultivation, does not produce one-tetttk 
part of what it is capable of producing; and ia 
point of extent, compared with equally fine soM, 
previously brought into cultivation, but temporarily 
neglected and left waste, it is far less^than one- 
tenth. The great labour bestowed on their small 
fields, and the neatness with which they cultivate 
them is remarkable. 

*' The New Zealanders had made consideral^fe 
advances in agriculture even before Captain Cook 
visited the country; and that navigator mentions 
particularly, in the narrative of his first voyage, the 
numerous patches of ground which he ol^rved 
along the east coast in a state of cultivation. Mr. 
Banks saw some of their plantations, where the 
ground was as well broken down and tilled as even 
in the gardens of the most curious people amongst 
us. In these spots were sweet potatoes,, cocqos or 
eddas, which are well known and much|^teemed in 
the East and West Indies, and some gourds. The 
sweet potatoes were placed in small hills, some 
ranged in rows, and others in quincunx, all laid by 
a line with the greatest regularity. The coccos 
were planted upon flat land, but some of them yet 
(it was about the end of October) appeared above 
ground ; and the gourds were set in small hollows, 
or dishee, much as in England. These plantations 
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were of different extent, from one or two acres to 
t^n. Taken together, tl^re appeared to be from 
one hundred and. fifty to two hundred acres in culti- 
Tati<m in the whole bay,. though we never sikw a 
hundred people. Each di^rict was fenced in, gene- 
rally with reeds, which were placed so close together 
that there was scarcely room for a mouse to creep 
between." Since the commencement of the inter- 
course of the New Zealanders with Europe, the 
j^here of their husbandry has been considerably en- 
larged, by the introduction of several most precious 
articles which were formerly unknown to them. 
Captain Cook, in the course of his several visits to 
the country, both deposited in the soil, and left with 
some of the most intelligent of the natives, quantities 
of such useful seeds, as those of wheat, pease, cab- 
bage, onions, carrots, turnips, and potatoes; but 
although he had sufficient proofs of iho suitableness 
of the soil and climate to the growth of most oi 
these articles, which he found that even the winter 
of New Zealand was too toild to injure, it appeared 
to him very unlikely that the inhabitants would be 
at the troi^e to take care even of those whose 
value they in some degree appreciated. With th^ 
exception, in fact, of the turnips and potatoes, the 
vegetable productions which Cook took so much 
pains to introduce seem to have all perished. The 
potatoes, however, have been carefully preserved, 
and are said to have been improved in quality, 
being now greatly superior to those of the Cape of 
Good Hope, from which the seed they have sprung 
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'from was originally brought. In more recent times, 
^naize has been mtrodu<^ into New Zealand ; and 
the missionaries have sown many acres in the nei^^ 
boni^ood of the Bay of Islands, both on their own 
property and on that oi the native dii^a, wilh 
Engl^h wheat, which has prodnced an alnuidiHit 
return. 

Duaterra, part of whose history we have already 
given, was, however, the first person who actually 
reared a crop of this grain in his native country. Ofi 
leaving Pinrt Jackson the second time, to ret«iia 
home, he took with him a quantity of it, and mudi 
a6t<H)i8hed his acquaintances, by informing them that 
this was the very^ substance of which the Europeans 
made biscuit, such as they had seen, and eat^n on 
board their ships. " He gave a. portion of wheat," 
says Mr. Maraden, " to si^ chi^ and also to some 
of his own common men^ and directed them all how 
to sow it, reserving some for himself and his unde, 
Shungie, who is a very great chief, — his dominion 
extending from the east to the west side of New 
Zealand. All the persons to whom Duaterra had 
given the seed-wheat put it into the ground, and it 
grew well; but b^re it wua w^l ripe, many of 
them grew impatient foi the produce ; and as they 
expected to lind the grain at the roots of the st^ns, 
similar to their potatoes, they es^udkined the joots, 
and finding th^e was no wheat imder the ground, 
they pulled it aU up sokd burned it^ excepting ^bui^e. 
The diiefe ridiculed Duatexza much about the wheat, 
^md told hran that, because hc/had been a great tra- 
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TcUar^ he bought he could easily impose upon iheai 
credulity by fine stones ; Mid all he urged could not 
oonTiuce them titat wheat would make bread. His 
own and ^ungie s carqps ia time came to perfection, 
a&d were reaped and threshed; and though the 
rndd^es were nraeh astonished to £nd that the grain 
was produced at the top, and net at the bottom, of 
^d irtem, yet they could n^ be persuaded that bread 
o(mM. be made of it," 

Mr. Marsden a£berwards sent Duaterra a steel mill 
to grind his whei^ which he received with no little 
joy. " He soon set to work," continues Mr. Mars- 
^ien^ *' and groimd some wheat before his countrymen, 
who danced and shouted for joy when they saw the 
meaL He told me that he made a cake and baked 
it in a frying-pan, and gave it to the people to eat, 
wMch fully satisfied them of the truth he had told 
tham before, that wheat would make bread." The 
chiefs now begged scfflae more seed, which they 
sowed ; and sudki of it as was attended to grew up 
as strong a crop as could be de»red. 

Ageicultural Implements, Tools, etc. 

. Thb only agricultncal imf^^oaeats which the natives 
^^oaeeea are of the rudest desciiption; that with 
^dliieh they dig their potatoes being merely a wooden 
^le, with a cress bar of the same material fixed to 
it, about three feet &oin the ground. Mr. Marsden 
saw the wives of several «f the chiefe toiling hard in 
the fields with no bditer spade than this ; among 
43^hefn the head wife of the freat Shungie, who 
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although quite blind, appeared to dig the gromicl, 
he says, as fast as those who had their sight, and as 
well, first pulling up the weeds with her hands as 
she went along, then setting her feet upon theni^ 
that she might know where they were ; and, finally; 
after she had broken the soil, throwing the mould 
over the weeds with her hands. 

. The labours of agriculture in New Zealand are, 
in this way, rendered exceedingly toilsome, by ih« 
imperfection of the only instruments which the 
natives possess. Hence, principally, their extreme 
desire for iron. Mr. Marsden, in the journal of his 
second visit, gives us some very interesting details 
touching the anxiety which the chiefs universally 
manifested to obtain agricultural tools of this metal. 
" One morning," he tells us, " a number of them 
arrived at the settlement, some having come twenty; 
others fifty miles. They were ready to tear us in 
pieces," says he, " for hoes and axes. One of them 
said his heart would be burst if he did not get a hoe.** 
They were told that a supply had been written for 
to England ; but " they replied, that many of them 
would be in their graves before the ship could come 
from England, and the hoes and the axes would he 
of no advantage to them when d^ad. They wanted 
them now*. They had no tools at present but wooden 
ones, to work their potato grounds with; and re^ 
quested that we would relieve their present distress." 
When he returned from his visit to the Shukehanga, 
many of the natives of that part of the country fol- 
lowed him, with a similar object, to the settlement. 
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"When w© left Patuonas' village," says he, "we 
were more than fifty in number, most of them going 
lor an axe or a hoe, or some small edge-tool. They 
would have to travel, by land and water, from a 
hundred to a hundred and forty miles, in some of 
the worst paths, through woods, that cjin be con- 
ceived, and to carry their provisions for their journey. 
A chief's wife came with us all the way, and I 
believe her load could not be les» than one hundred 
pounds, and many carried much more." 

But, perhaps, the most importunate pleader the 
reverend gentleman encountered on this journey, was 
an old chief, with a very long beard, and his face 
tattooed all over, who followed h\m during part of 
his progress among the villages of the western coast. 
" He wanted an axe," says Mr. Marsden, " very 
much ; and at last he said, that if we would give 
him an axe, he would give us his head. Nothing is 
held in so much veneration by the natives as the 
head of their chief. I asked him who ' should haye 
the axe, when I had got his head. At length he 
said, *• Perhaps you will. trust me a little time, and 
when I die you shall have my head.' " This vene- 
lable personage afterwards got his axe, by sending a 
man for it to the settlement. 

There is the following interesting account also 
given of the New Zealand harvest home. The 
New Zealanders celebrate the seasons of planting 
and gathering in their harvests with festivities and 
religious observances ; pra<jtices which have, indeed, . 
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in almost every naition, and may be pe- 
garded as among the most beantifiil and beeonunif 
of the rites of natural reHgicm. Tl^ c(»ani0Bee* 
ment of the coomera^ or kumera, haryest in New 
Zealand is the. signal for the sui^em^m of a^ other 
occupations except that of gathering in the erop* 
First, the priest pronounces a blessmg upon the im* 
broken ground ; and then, when all its produce has 
been gathered in, he tabooes, or makes sacred, ^» 
public storehouse in which it is deposited. Mi^or 
Cruise states that this solemn dedication h»9 smne- 
times saved these depositories from spoliation, ev^ 
on occasion of a hostile attack by another tribe. 
**One of the gentlemen of the ship," adds iiu& 
writer, "was present at the diackeri, or harvesd 
home (if it may be so called), of Shungie's peoj^e* 
It was celebrated in a wood where a square space 
had been cleared of trees, in the centre of whi<^ 
three very tall posts, driven into the ground in the 
form of a trismgle, supported an immense pile of 
baskets of coomeras. The tribe of Tupaee, of 
Wangaroa, was invited to participate in the re- 
joicings, which consisted of a number of dances 
performed round l^e pile, succeeded by a very 
splendid feast ; and when Tupaee's men were gwa^ 
away, they received a pres^it of as many coomeras 
as they could carry with them." In New Zealand, 
all the cultivated fields are strictly tabooed, as well 
as the people employed in cultivating them, who 
live upon the spot while they proceed with their 
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labours, aaid are not permitted to pass the boundary 
until they are terminated ; nor are any othera 
allowed to trespass upon the sacred enclosures. 

The food upon which the natives used principally 
to live is " the root of the fern plant, which grows 
all over the country. This root, sometimes swal- 
lowed entirely, and sometimes only masticated, and 
^e fil^es rejected after the juice has been extracted, 
serves the New 2(ealanders not only for bread, but 
efven occasionally for a meal by itself. When fish 
are used, they do not appear, as in many other 
countries, to be eaten raw, but are always cooked, 
either by being fixed upon a stick "stuck into the 
ground, and so exposed to the fire, or by being 
folded in green leaves, and then laid l>etween heated 
stones to bake. But little of any other animal food 
is consumed, birds being killed chiefly for their 
feathers, and pigs being only produced on days of 
special festivity. They have no other quadrupeds. 
The first pigs were left in New Zealand by Captain 
Cook, who made many attempts to stock the coun- 
try both with this and other useful animals, most of 
whom, however, were so much neglected that they 
socm disappeared. Cook, likewise, as has already 
been menticmed, introduced the potato into New 
Zealand ; and that valuable root appears now to be 
pf etty generally cultivated throughout Uue northern 
islaad." 

Food and Fruits. 
" The food," says Mr. Yate, " with which the 
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New Zealanders now provide themselves is va- 
rious. It was formerly confined to the sweet 
potato, the fern* root, and fish, with the sweet 
stalk of the Tawara, (Astilia a7igu8iifolia\ a para- 
sitical plant, growing between the branches of the 
kahikotea and puriri trees. They have now pota- 
toes of various descriptions, a larger species of the 
Convolvulw batatas than they formerly possessed, 
melons, pumpkins, green calabash, cabbage, onions, 
yams, peaches, Indian com, and various esculent 
roots, besides a large quantity of pork, which, with 
the birds they are now able to shoot, and the im- 
mense quantity of fish they catch, renders their bill 
of fare no very contemptible one. Their method of 
cooking these viands is simple : a circular hole is 
dug in the ground, rounded at the bottom, like the 
inside of a basin ; this is filled with dry firewood 
and small stones ; when the stones are heated to red- 
ness, they are taken out of the oven, and the place 
cleared from any remains of burning wood ; a part 
of the hot stones are then placed in the oven again, 
and a wreath of damped leaves is laid round the 
outside, to prevent the earth from falling in, or the 
food from rolling to the side. The potatoes are 
put in wet, and any other vegetable placed upon the 
top of them ; if animal food is to be cooked, hot 
stones are put inside, to insure its being thoroughly 
done. The whole being in the oven, a quantity of 
fresh leaves are laid on, over which are placed a few 

• FiftyHseyen species of fcm have already been disooyered 
in New Zealand. 
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native baskets amde of flax ; a ealabadk full of 
^vn^er is iken poured oyer tlie tc^, which causes the 
4i^eam to arise ; and all is immediately coYered witk 
«at^, iiill noQ^ of the ste£un is seen to escape* 
l^y judge Toiy exactly the time when Miimal food 
k done; ami. the sign of vegetable matter being 8U& 
ficiently cooked, is the steam beginning to penetrate 
ihfough the earth with which the oven is covered. 
Tke whole process, frcmi the commencement to the 
end, takes about asi hour and a half, when the ovem 
is not larger than to cook one meal for eight or ten 
persons. They are also very partial to roasted 
maize and potatoes, and to grilkd or fried pigeons, 
6r fish ; and when travelling, they seldom stop to 
oook in any other way, till they have ended their 
journey for the day. They take but two meak a 
day ; one at about eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 
the other at night. They aj«, however, constantly 
nibbling, and have mostly a little cold food in re- 
serve, hung upon a small stick by their side in case 
they should feel hungry before the hour arrives for 
the next stated meal. They are not gluttonous ; it 
is but rarely that they .eat animal food of any de- 
scription; and it must take a large quantity of 
vegetables to satisfy a hungry lad or man whose 
appetite has been whetted by long fasting, who i^ 
cotttinually out in the open air, and who,, sbw ? ij^I^ts 
out of «even, sleeps with no other covering than hu 
garment and the starry sky. 

"Tk© cultivation^ amd catching, and preparing their 
^rerious viands, occupy no smsdl portion ©f their 
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time. Their mouths are almost always gouBg^» 
whether at work or at play ; if they have no news 
>to tell, no food to eat, no pipe to smoke, they will 
chew the gum which oozes from the Kauri tre^ 
and . having chewed, without diminishing the lump, 
till their jaws are tired, they pass it from one to the 
other, till it has gone the round of the whole partj, 
when it is carefully rolled up in a clean leaf, and 
reserved till the morrow, or till some future oppor- 
tunity. Often have I, most politely, been oflPered, 
out of the toothless mouth of an old woman, or of a 
tobacco-chewing old man, this precious morsel, to 
have my share of the sweets. 

" The New Zealanders are also fond of extracting, 
by suction, the sweets from the stalk of the Indian 
com. They would gladly ferment it, and make a 
beverage, if they possessed the means. They are 
very partial to sweets ; and have long been in the 
habit of purchasing sugar. The old men do not at 
all value European fruits ; but the youngsters take 
great care of their trees, both to sell and to partake 
of the produce. They make up very strange mix- 
tures as a relish; some of the ingredients are, at 
times, highly flavoured; anything that is much 
tainted, however, they always reject. The following 
melange I have seen made, a piece of hollowed 
wood being the vessel in which the ingredients 
were mixed; the stem of the before-mentioned 
parasitical plant, tawara, scraped and beat to a pulp ; 
a few peaches and onions, chopped with a hatchet ; 
a few cooked potatoes and kumera (the fruit of the 
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kohuiuliutu, Fuchsia excorticata *) ; tlie brains of a 
pig; a little lard, or train oil; the juice of the 
tupakihi (Coriaria sarmentosa), a berry similar in 
taste to that of the elder, whose leaves, branches, 
and seed, are highly poisonous ; and a little sugar, 
if they possess it; these, all mixed together, are 
pressed to a pulp with the hands, which are often 
introduced into the mouth of the cook, who, in this 
way, manages to satisfy his own appetite in tasting 
his dish before it is served up. 

** The use of tobacco is almost universally adopted 
throughout the island ; it is mostly consumed with 
the pipe. I do not jegret the introduction of this 
article, as far as the health of the people is con-* 
cemed. When heated at night, I have known them 
come out of their little huts, and sit naked on the 
dewy grass, to cool themselves, and then retire to 
bed again; whereas now, when they are in the 
most profuse perspiration, they rise, fill their pipes^ 
light it, and sometimes smoke it in the house, which 
gives time for the perspiration to subside gradually, 
and they do not come reeking hot, from a highly- 
heated hut, into the oold, raw, damp air of night ; 
by this means many colds are avoided, and much 
sickness prevented. On this ground, then, I do not 
regret the introduction and general use of tobacco, 
particularly as it has not hitherto led to the drink* 
ing of spirituous or fermented liquors. Drunken* 

• A berry somewhat smaller than the sloe, sweetish, but 
rather insipid, and emitting a delicious perfume* The juice 
of this fruit, when boiled, is of a bright purple. 
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aess an ike eoast is pmolased ]audi^»f»e 'by petBOOB 
not adcybted to smoking ; and tkoee 'wfao take tfto 
drinking usually discard t^ tt«e of tobaeeo." 

^' Among ti^e* edible plants for wbkk we are 'in- 
debted to New Zealand, we nraat not forget tkdx 
•ommer apfinaeh (JFtetra^imia expcmsa^ Mxjamsy% 
wbich was dneoTeied in Cooke ^firrt yoyi^ 1^ 
Sir Joseph Banks, and was ^boiled and eaten sa 
greens' by ^e crew. Its dmf advantage lies ^ 
the leaves being fit for use dnfing the somiiier, 
^R^en cultivated in this country, even in ithe driest 
weather, up rto the setting in of 'fi^edls, <when rtho 
eommon iqnnaeh k useless ; bnt it is not lesdkxxmA 
^ of so fine a ^ammr as iliat plant. The B«»t. -J* 
Bransby saye, that the produce of toee se^ls (vdiioii 
most be reared by heat -before plaoting out,) sup- 
plied his ovm table, and those of two of his friemk^ 
from June till the frost kilkd it. The plants diould 
be six feet asunder, and, to sovb i»Qm, planted tm. 
ridges two feet high." 

The following account of some indigenous fruits 
is taken frxnn the SySney Herald of tl^ 17ih A 
April, 1837:— 

^^ Another natural production of the eountry is the 
kiaka, a fruit of an oblong «hape, about an inch and 
a quarter long, and two-inches in cihnimferenee ; die 
outside has something of Uie taste of a mellow apple; 
the inside kernel is of a poisonous nature, until pro- 
perly steeped and cooked, when.it makcasa vegr 
palatable food. 
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^^Taw%a.b^ay^of a^es eafied bf tinusMOftnaiiie; 
it i^'Y&ty pkndfial, of a fisdni taUowidk.tafle* 

^^ Mimioki,,QdUedby:tfafi !&iropeaoft Qaflfad^.ij9 aba 
a.Teiy pleaasn^ and palati^le food*. 

^^ Tkexft a», befiodes,, sevend deaerij^iis of saudl 
b«9ies^.&Dm< one of m^idi ^ey aqneeze a liquor of 
a siekly swe«i flavoiur, bufe Umj ar» obliged to b* 
resj <s9xeial in strauing iti, aa^ the seedfr of the b^xy^ 
aste of a very pendoioas quality if takfisi inwaicDj; 
»mfciiif^ the pacty who has partook of it stagger like 
a.dnHikeii.peiBQi^ the eyes at the same time appear 
to be bursting from their so^eta, and foaming a^ 
tiy month ; the beny. is: caUed tuto^ or tm^i^i ; 
they genexfjly dE^ot a euro by plunging the p«»on 
-w^ has swallowed it into^ the water, and neady 
drowning them, and then shaking the Wtttdr out <tf 
them with the head downwards. 

" The taro, which appears to have come from a 
tmsiflr dimate ^ia& New Zealand, is the only food 
tfiey^daim as having had origmally, that is at all 
l^ly to be inc^nous to ihe country, aa I hava 
saen (although very seldom), thrives during the 
winter; ihem ate several descriptions of it, one of 
wim;h Idiey^ call the t^uro ps^iah (or white man's 
ts»o),. havings as they aoknowkdge, received it from 
EofopeaiUH; but the samsB thing may be said, inr 
respect to iMs as of the kumeia, namely, that ihiae 
IS iK» kind of any edibld' root han^rot been discovered^ 
i»a natural state, in> any part of ^ eeuntiy, m& 
fte exeeptKMi) as heiom mentioned^ of the fom. 
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^ The calabash (called in its green state a ni, and 
when dried and scooped out for holding water, d 
taha) will decidedly not keep without attenticm to 
them, as they rot quicker than the kumera ; tlie 
young calabash is carefully lifted from the ground 
when about the size of a large orange, and some 
dry grass is then constantly kept under it until it 
attains maturity; in its small state, it is considered 
rather a luxury by the New Zealanders ; it is very- 
watery, but, with a little assistance from butter and 
pepper, it becomes a very passable food, and I should 
imagine a very wholesome one. 

" There is also a kind of spruce-tree, from whieh 
Captain Cook made beer; a tea-tree, which forms 
a substitute for tea ; wild celery, and a great quan- 
tity of herbs." 

Fish. 

One of the chief sources of food and of natural 
wealth which New Zealand possesses, consists in 
the abundance and variety of the £sh which frequent 
its coasts. Wherever he went. Captain Cook, in 
his different visits to the islands, was amply supplied 
with this description of food, 'of which he says, that 
six men, with hooks and lines, would in some places 
catch daily enougTi to serve the whole ship's com- 
pany. Among the different species which are de- 
scribed as being found, we may mention mackerel, 
lobsters, cray-fish, a sort called by the sailors coal* 
fish, which Cook says was both larger and finer than 
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auty he bad seen before, and was, in tbe opinion of 
most on board, tbe bigbest luxury tbe sea aflforded 
tbem ; tbe berring, tbe flounder, and a fisb resem- 
blkig tbe salmon. To tbese may be added, besides 
Biany species of sbell-fisb, mussels, cockles, and 
oysters. Some parts of tbe Tybale are greatly prized 
by tbe natives as a delicacy*. The New Zealanders 
^re extremely expert in fishing. They are also 
admirable divers ; and Rutherford states that they 
'will bring up live fish from tbe deepest waters with 
the greatest certainty. 

" We have," says Mr. Yate, " a rich supply of 
excellent salt water fish; but nothing more than 
eels in any of tbe fresh water streams or lakes in 
New Zealand. Those most plentiful, and of greatest 
note are, soles, mackerel, cod fisb, a species of sal- 
mon, whiting, snapper, mullet, bream, skate, gur- 
nards, and a few smaller kinds, some not so large as 
a sprat; with an abundance of cray-fish, oysters, 
shrimps, prawns, mussels, and cockles.' An im- 
mensely large mussel, measuring from eleven to 
thirteen inches, is found in great abundance at 
Kaipara, a harbour on tbe western coast ; and some 
few of this fish are picked up in tbe Bay of Islands. 
Tbese inhabitants of tbe deep form a never-failing 
resource for tbe supply of native food : but fishing 

* We observe that along the Bay' of Biscay, where whale 
fishing was first prosecuted as a regular commercial pursuit, 
" a /i^Atf" was laid upon the tongues of whales, as a highly 
esteemed species of food. See Memoire sur VAntiquiti de la ■ 
Fiche de la Baleine, par Noeh Paris, 17J95, 
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19 now not muck regarded^ exG^t in the maokeswl 
fleasoDy YfbBTL several tribes go tc^^her to tbe litye 
creeks wkere these fisk fre^ent^ and al^;?a79 suoeeed 
m capturing seme kundredaof tkousands before tk^ 
letnm, tke greater part of wkick Hkkey preserve §bb 
winter stock. Tkey always catck these fish in the v 
daikest nigktiE^, when they are able to see tke direc- 
tion the shoal takes^ &om the phos^kore9eenia]^ar<* 
aiicewhidLthebnK>tion causes upon the water. They 
surround them with their nets, i?vhich are seveisil 
hundred yards long, and drag them in vast numbeiB 
to the shore^ where the contents are regulariy divided 
among^ the people to whom the net bel<Higed. I 

" liiey have a method of drying eds, which makes 
ihem ve^ ddicious, and causes them to keep good | 
for many months. When dried,, they require na 
further cooking, but are ready to be eaten on ^^ 
lemoval of the skin. They tie them in rows, be* 
tween six fionsdl sticks i smd place them over a very 
slow and smokii^^ fire, where th^ r^nain for sevenl 
days ; by which means the fat does not ooze throi^h, 
Bor any of the rich-juices escape, and the full fiavoux 
of the eel is preserved for a length of time, as good 
as l^ough just taken out of the water. Their m^kod 
of prepMing the mackerel ia cyU&rent from this: 
when taken, it is gu^»d, thoroughly washed witb 
sea water, and hung up to drain ; it is afterwards 
put into the oven and half cooked, then placed upon 
a wattled stage, about ten. feet from the ground, 
under which bums a good strong fire during tke 
night, but which is quenched by day^ that Hhe Mi i 
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may be dried, in the sun. The mackerel thus pre- 
pared eat very short, and are a favourite winter food 
asMmgat the great £olks o£ tke land. They also 
pe^Mtfe ayeteiB, cockksy kige and small mussels^ 
aiBbd other shell*^^^ in the game way; only that^ 
when taken out of ^ ove% they are no meve exposed 
to the action of fire, but threaded on a piece of flax, 
and hung upen ^e braachea of txee^ to dry. 

^^ Their fishing-nets are made witii fiiur, merely 
^lit into nazraw shreds and welted: the meshes 
are tied vary securely, and of a anse acoordtng to the 
ground upon which they are to be either oast or 
dragged : they vary in lengtii from twenty to two 
er three hundred yards. They ha^ve small landing-- 
nets, fixed upon the end of a pole, for ^e purpose 
of takii^ Cray fish ; and when, with their feet, the]i^ 
have discovered where their objeetr lies, they j^ 
^e mouth of the net to the tall of the fish, and kic» 
him into it. Shrimps are caught in great abun^* 
dance with a. small camimon natives' basket or paili 
They mostly kill the eel on the salt water mu«k- 
bonks with Ihe spear. A krge tordi made of flax 
tied together, wilii a little resm from tiie Elauri ixea 
placed ia the o^ito, is set fire to, and carzied b^ote 
the man whose office it is to spear the fish. The 
Ught of ^le torch attracts the eeh horn their hidmg^ 
places, and they become an easy prey to the pursuer: 
tiie darkest nighta are chosen f(»r this purpose." 
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Birds. 

New Zealand can boast of a great variety of birds : 
pigeons of great siase and fine flavonr, wild dncks, 
parrots^ parroqnets, Sec. &c. The singing birds are 
much admired. " Nothing," says Mr. Yate, " can 
possibly exceed tiie exquisiteness of a morning 
concert, as performed in the ample woods of these 
islands. One of the greatest treats I enjoy is to be 
awakened in my tent by the loud and lovely voices 
of the only musicians I have met with since I left 
the lark and the nightingale behind us in England. 
Their song is too sweet to be of long continuance ; 
at the first dawn of day it commences, and gradually 
heightens as the light increases ; but, no sooner does 
the sun appear, gilding the mountains with his 
beams, than the performers, one after another, retire, 
and all the lovely sounds die away into profound 
silence." Captain Cook says, " The ship lay at 
the distance of somewhat less than a quarter of a 
mile from the shore {in Queen Charlotte's Sound), 
and in the morning we were awakened by the sing- 
ing of the birds ; the number was incredible, and 
they seemed to strain their throats in emulation of 
each other. This wild melody was infinitely superior 
to any that we had ever hoard of the same kind ; 
it seemed to be like small bells most exquisitely 
tuned; and perhaps the distance, and the water 
between, might be no small advantage to the sound. 
Upon inquiry we foimd that the birds here always 
began to sing about two hours after midnight, fuid 
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continuing their music till sun-rise, were, like our 
nightingales, silent the rest of the day." 

TVi.-:— -This remarkable bird, from the versatility 
of its talent for imitation, has, by some, been called 
the " Mocking Bird;" and, from its peculiar plu- 
mage, has by others been denominated " the Parson 
Bird." It is so restless in its disposition as to seem 
incapable of remaining in one situation, or unem- 
ployed, for a single moment. There is not a note (rf 
any bird of the woods but what it exactly imitates; 
and, when confined in a cage, it learns with great 
6ase and correctness to speak long sentences. It 
imitates dogs, cats, turkeys, geese, and, in fact, every 
Sound which is repeated a few times in its hearing. 
Its size is that of the thrush ; and its plumage, a 
beautiful glossy black, with a few very fine white 
hairy feathers scattered about the head and breast, 
a few stronger ones about the nostrils, and two small 
clusters of long white feathers hanging down from 
the neck upon the breast, resembling a pair of clerical 
bands. Its eye is penetrating, and its voice pecu- 
liarly mellow. Its general food is flies and small 
insects, which it is very expert in catching, supply- 
ing itself in a very short time with great abundance. 
It also feeds upon the berries of various plants, and 
will not reject earth-worms. This bird seems to 
associate with every other warbler of the woods ; 
and, next to the ground-lark, is found in the greatest 
number of all the birds in New Zealand. It is deli* 
clous eating. It seems to be of a tender constitution. 
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eiu»rtlrved, and noi able to beiMr the 
heat or cold *. 

Pmomker^y a Parrot^ or Parroqnet. Of tittoe 
hisflb ^ere are several kinds, all oi ih&st sdu^ 
&on^ diff^ng i»»9e; and; wMr tihie ffso^ttoii>of 
liie Kaka, are neailj the same in ^damage ; a- hi^^ 
green, yellow or red uncber the liiroat and taii,.aai 
red or yellow abont the head. They seem to di£B» 
nothing feom the parrots^of New Sonth Tl^les-and 
the Ea^ m their genend charaeter,. being mi»* 
ohie^ous, chattering, and fond of imitaticHk Thep 
build their nests in holes of tsees^ and assoeiataia 
flodis. 

Kakc^ a bird of i^e parrot kind^muehlai^r than 
any other New Zealand parrot, but possessing afl 
their misGhieYoas; qualities^ and oacpable of laamiag 
to imitate the human voice to an aatonii^iing degree. 
^ feathers ^re of a ds^ russet colour ; round. iHm 
neok, up<m Hie thighs, and under the^l^ beautiMbjpc 
tinged and spotted wkh deep red. It has^ a lai|i^ 
vound daxk eye, and the fga^ers encircling it are 
fliuNbd! with a mixtore of yellows and red. This 
bird feeds wpoa all kinds of fruit, bent^,' and fea^ 
meeons roots. It bites hole& in ^rees, in whioh c6 
Baakerits nest ; Isying four^ and sometimes five e^s^ 
perfectly white. CFenendly i^Lsee of these Inrds are 
found together in> the same hole, one male jud two 

•' A ffaie specimen of tHis Bird was presented, tHrottgh tbe 
kindness of the Rev. lUV. White, by the Hew Zealand Asso» 
oitttibn, to the Z&elogicid Scxaety, in^Oetoher, IfiSf. 
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Ssniaks ; and doring ike tmeon of inctilmtimi, ^e 
nests, though eepwrated, «re «o close togolher thst 
ei&er c^ the mother yrda can sit mpon ^le eggs, 
ted li9t neigfabour's yoimg, and cover ihem "with, 
one of her wings, without leaving her own nest, or 
segkcting her own ofifepring. The ory of ihis bird, 
when ranging at large in the woods, is havA an€ 
disagreeable in the extrenae. 

Farera^ or Wild-Duck, l^ese birds exactly re- 
«enlble the cinnnKm Engli^ wild-duck. !Ihey are 
of a fine ^yonr, and ftbound in all the rivexB and 
lakes in New 2«e2^and. In the Thames they are 
particularly tame, and plentiful. In almost every 
o^CT'rrver, north (^ the Thames, they are remark- 
Able for thT9ir timidity and wildness. 

Piwakmoaha^ or Tirakaraka. This restless little 
bird is continually on the wing, or hopping from 
twig to twig. It has a head like the bullfincli, 
with one black and one white streak under the 
iie<^, coming to a point in the centre of the throat. 
Its wings are very sharp and pointed, and as it hops 
£rom spray to spray, it spreads its tail in the form 
of a fan. Its plumage is bkck and white ; and its 
food fiies and small leaf insects, which it pursiMB 
and catches with astonishing rapidity. It is a very 
iK>ld and daring bird, and will fly so close to you, 
as to allow you to strike it down or catch it witii 
the hand. The natives seldom harm them, as they 
destroy so many sapdflies and musqiiitoes. 

Kitoi. The most remarkable and curious bird in 
New Zeal^id. It is about the size of a three 
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months' old turkey, and is covered with feathers, 
coarse, loi^g^ a^id slender, similar to those of the 
emus of New Holland : its beak is precisely the 
same as that of the curlew, and is used to thrust 
into the ground for earth-worms, upon which it 
feeds; the eyes are always blinking; the head is 
small in proportion to the bird, and from the nos- 
trils grow out several long, black hairs, or feelers, 
like the whiskers of a cat ; its legs are short, re- 
markably strong for the size of the bird, and are of 
the gallinaceous character. It has no appearance of 
either wing or tail. It makes a kind of hissing 
noise when in search of prey, and strikes the ground 
with its strong heavy feet, to rouse the earth-worms, 
and put them in motion. Its sense of smelling 
appears to be very acute. These birds hide them- 
selves during the day, and come out of their retreats, 
which are generally small holes in the earth, or 
under stones, at night, to seek for their food. They 
run very fast, and are only to be caught by dogs, by 
torch-light, which they sometimes kick and bruise 
severely. They sup highly prized, when taken, 
which is very rarely, by the natives, and their skins 
are kept until a sufficient number are collected to 
make a garment. I have only seen one garment 
made of the skins of this bird, during my six years 
and-a-half residence in New Zealand ; and no coni» 
sideration would induce the man to whom it be- 
longed to part with it. The flesh is black," sinewy, 
tough, and tasteless. There are but few of these 
birds to be met with north of Hikurangi, a large 
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mountain at the East Cape ; but in this place they 
abound, and are generally larger than in any other 
part of the island. A fine specimen of this extra- 
ordinary bird, brought to this country by the Rev. 
Mr, White, has been also presented to the Zoo- 
logical Society, in October, ld37. 

H^uia, This bird is found only in the mountainous 
districts of Taranaki, and farther south than Waipu, 
or the East Oape» It is a black bird, about the size 
of a nightingale, with long, slender, yellowish legs 
and feet. The plumage is of a glossy black, and 
very fine : it has, for its tail, four long, broad, black 
feathers, tipped with white at the extremity, which 
gives it a very lively appearance. These feathers 
are much valued by the natives, and are sent as pre- 
sents to the natives of the Bay of Islands, to orna- 
ment their hair, on grand occasions, or when going 
out to battle. The most remarkable feature in the 
appearance of this bird is the form of its beak, which 
is slender, and resolves itself into an exact semicircle. 
It resides in deep long grass ; its food is worms and 
insects, with a small berry called ponga. After the 
skin is taken off, which is always done for the sake 
of wearing a tuft of feathers in the ear, the flesh is 
delicious. ^ 

Pvkeko^ a species of water-hen, the size of a well- 
grown capon. It resides in the swamps ; has very 
long red legs, with three long toes and one short toe 
on each foot. The eye is particularly small ; the 
beak broad, very strong, and of a deep crimson ; the 
forehead bare of feathers, and of the same deep 
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Inrd is rather eouiBe, Kii a dark shaded brown, ^thiged 
;with green ; except the neck and breast, which are 
of a deep and briltiant purple ; it has also a smaS 
tuft of fine white feathers under the tail, which is 
very short. These birds are not strong in the wi^, 
but sometimes fly &om their native retreats in the 
morasses, and rob the potato-fields nearest tiiek 
abode, at which time they are easily snared, an^ 
great numbers taken. The New Zealanders say tte 
£e8h is coarae and bitter, and is rejected by them as 
food. 

Kukupa^ a large wood-pigeon, very plentiful in 
New Zesdand. This is one of ihe most beau^afid 
birds the country possesses. It is much larger than 
tiie Isurgest wild or tame pigeons in England, and 
has a plumage unriyalled among the extensive funily 
of doves for s^dendour and variety ; green, purple, 
and gold are, however, the prevailing colours. It is 
a heavy-flying bird, which makes it sm eaey prey to 
the hawks, with which the woods abound. They axe 
easily killed wi& a spear or a mudcet, and if twt> 
birds are found upon the same tree, they are eitiiec 
80 sluggish or stupid as not to fly when one is either 
killed or wounded. They feed upon the berries of 
the miro, which are most delicious eating, and in 
season from January to June. The natives destn^ 
vast numbers of tl^e birds, and value them much, 
on account of both the quantity and quality of their 
flesh. 

^' I am not aware that there are ai^ sea birds, or 
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birds which are confined to the beach, that are pe- 
culiar to New Zealand. The rocks in the bays and 
rivers abound with feathered inhabitants, who come 
to make their nests, and rear their young. We have 
the petrel, cormorant, curlew, a gre»t variety of the 
shag and the albatross, the gannet and the penguin, 
the gifeat auk and tern, with all the variety of guHg. 
In one of my trips, I have seen the albatross caught 
of an immense size, measuring from tip to tip of the 
%ingv sixteen, and from thiit to nineteen feet, with 
a phimage most splencMly ipreiuLBe^ white tinged 
with Hght pink. The natives of New Zealand a*e 
very anxious to obtain these birds on account of 
their feathers. They will remain out in their canoes 
BBsny days, and think themselves amply repaid if 
they should shoot or otherwise take one. The down on 
the breast is the part most sought after. They skin 
the bird, and hang the skin, with the feathers on it, 
to dry in the sun, then cut the feathers off to orna- 
ment their canoes, and cut into round tufts the skin 
with the down on, which they place in their eare, 
the beautiful whiteness of the down forming a 
striking contrast to the dirty face and black hair of the 
wearer. The ganflet and the penguin are the other 
birds in the greatest request for their feathers. AH 
the war canoes are ornamented fi!om stem to stem ; 
and when the feathers are first laid o», look remark- 
ably neat. Those with which the han^Eegr of efobS) 
are omameBted, aie taken fiom vatflar the wing of 
tkft kaka,. or great brown parrot." 

z 
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Section YII. 
TRADE AND SHIPPING. 

Otaki&nl Trade and Shipping — Number of Vessels in New 
Zetland harbours during the latter months of 1836, and 
early in 1837 — Imports to New Zealand — Exports — Soutli 
Sea Whale Fishery — Number of British, American, and 
French ships engaged in the trade — Declining state of the 
Northern Whale Fish^y — Flax Trade — Description of the 
plant — Its manufacture by the natives, and uses ; improve- 
ments in its manufacture, and experiments — Rapid in- 
crease of trade — Timber of New Zealand — Several de- 
scriptions of the Cowdy tree — The various kinds of Timber 
described by Mr. Yate — Capabilities of New Zealand for 
growing Grain and Vines. 

In the history of a new colony, it is certainly 
unusual, that the original proposal for its formation 
should be recommended by the fact, that there ia 
already existing within it, an important and increas- 
ing trade. This, however, is the case with New 
Zealand; and that to an extent that must confer on 
any colony formed there, at once, as soon as it is 
formed, the advantages of a commerce which, any 
where else, it might require a great many years to 
create and bring to the same maturity. We at once 
proceed to facts. 

1. Genbral Trabb and Shipping. 
We quote from the files of the Sydney Heraldy 
"^ St December, 1836. 
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*' By the mediterranean Packet we haye received 
our usual shipping reports from the Bay of Islands; 
the following are the arrivals at that place, and the 
vessels reported. 

*" Sept. 12, Favorite^ Bunting, Fairhaven, nineteen 
months out, 250 barrels sperm, 700 barrels black \ 
oil; American^ Cc^n, Nantucket, twenty-eight ^ 
months, 1,000 barrels sperm oil. 

" Sept. 24, Mary and Martha^ Coffin, Plymouth, 
twelve months, 1,200 barrels black oil; LIAzie^ Jay, 
Havre, thirteen months, 1,500 barrels black oil. 

*' Sept. 29, H. M. S. Victor^ Crozier, fourteen days 
from Sydney. 

" Oct. 8, Lydxa^ Ramsdell, Salem, thirteen months, 
550 barrels. 

" Oct. 11, Columbine^ Leamington, Bay of Islands, 
mission schooner. 

"Oct. 14, Bolina^ Ewing, London, merchandise. 

" Oct. 19, Jane^ Barber, Sydney, seventeen months, 
1,050 barrels, 

" Oct. 30, Earl Stanhope^ Salmon, Sydney, twelve 
months, 1,100 barrels; reports Sir William Wallace^ 
Francis, 10th September, 500 barrels. 

** Nov. 1, Ltu:y Ann^ Richards, Sydney, teu 
months, 500 barrels. 

" Nov. 3, Sarah Lee^ Weeks, Bristol, eighteen 
months, 1,600 barrels, refitting, loss of rudder. 

*' Nov. 4, Nimrody Brown, Sydney, seven months, 
500 barrels; Harriett^ Christie, London, five months, 
clean; Caroline^ Roberton, Hobart Town, eight 
months, 150 barrels sperm, and 700 barrels black oil. 

z2 
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'*-Nov. 7, Serin^ap^Umxt^ Wrigfet, ZiOndoo, tw€»ty- 
two moDitha^ 1,200 barrels, refitting; tfee Serin^n^ 
j9aiam^ from Japan, reports the Bombay^ of Londoi}, 
all well; Psyche^ Norris, of Sydney, 500 barrds> t^ 
. months out; Panihmn^ 300 barrels, ten m<mtks; 
Cadmu9^ 1,450 barrels, twenty m<mths; Stathn^ 
1,100 barrels, twenty-five months; Eq^ee^ 1,000 
barrels, twenty-four months ; and Plouffhboy, 1,800 
barrels, twenty-seven months. 

^^ Nov. 8, Fvimdskipy West, Fairhaven,^ fifteen 
months, 700 barrels sperm, .2,000 barrels black 
oil, refitting; Clarkstone^ Allen, Sydney, eighteen 
months, 1,400 barrels. 

"Nov. 12, Harlequin^ Anderson, Sydney, mer- 
chandise, seven days from Sydney; Industry^ Skel- 
ton, of Hokianga, merchandise^ twenty, days from 
Sydney." 

Sydney Heraldy 23rd January, 1837. — ^"Ojtureor. 
respondent at the Bay of Islands, sends us the 
following shipping news. 

" Nov. 1 1 , €herroty Bateman, of London ; Marian 
Watson^ of Sydney, sundries; Criterion^ Bridge, of 
Aneierica, sundries; Henry Freding^ King, wHh 
missionaries; Roger TFtV/mm^, Mayhew, of America, 
1,100 barrels. 

"Dec. 1, Blizaketh^ Fouler, 1,700 barrels; Evie^ 
Dennis, of America, 1,500 barrels; P9yche^ Norris, 
of Sydney, 1,050 barrels; B^lsy^ Irving; 1,700 bairebt 
Mary, Dryburgh, of Sydiiey, 1,600 barrels; Guids^^ 
Banks, 500 barrels; Wolf, Evans, 800 barrelai 
'^-rwhid, Brend, 1,000 barrels. 
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^ Dec. 25, Dartmouth^ Starback, of America^ 
100 burds. 

** Dec. 21, Vestal^ Taylor, from Sydney to Londot^ 
put in leaky; Montreal^ Stavors, of London, 1,70Q 
barrels; Sun^ How, of liondon, 800 barrels." 

" Whaling vessels at tke Bay of Islands on the 
14th Deqember, 1836. 

*' CHark9ione^ 1,400 barrels sperm, resumed her trip 
on the 17th. 

" Caroline, of Hobart Town, 900 barrels of black 
oil, with a loss of cable and anchor, having had to 
dip therefrom during the late heavy weather, when 
whaling at Manna. - 

*^ Harriet^ direct from London ; her commander, 
during the passage from En^and, contracted illness, 
which obliged him to remain at the Bay, intended 
by his surgeon. On the 15th she sailed thence for 
the whaling grounds, under the command of a Mr« 
Bider, the chief officer. 

•* JSarl fS^anhcpe^ 1,100 barrels Bpexm ; Lucy Ann^ 
500 bam^, she resumed her trip on the 20th inst.; 
Nimrod, 600 barrels; Serin^patam, 1,200 barrels, 
out tw^ity-three moniiis bumi London. 

^' American whalers thereat. — Martha, FriendMp^ 
and JSarah Lee; the latter vessel having completed 
her cargo at Banks's Peninsula (Akeroa harbour), 
was proceeding therefrom towards the Bay, to pro- 
cure supplies for l^e homeward-bound passage* 
Some time prior to her arriving she lost her rudder, 
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the pintles and gndgeons being iron, liad e(mK>ded 
in consequence thereof; they had been reduced to 
extremities. For the lapse of a Cortnight and up- 
wards, all they had to subsist on, was half a biscifit 
and little molasses per diem per man. ■ ^ 

" The schooners Indmtry and Harlequin afm<ed 
at the Bay on the 12th inst." 

Sydney Herald, I9th January, 1837.—** The fol- 
lowing Sydney whalers had been at the Bay t)f 
Islands previous to the sailing of the Guide. 

" Wol/^ 800 barrels, with part of her crew muti- 
nous ; Mary, Dryborough, twenty-five months ovit, 
1,600 barrels; Psyche, Norris, ten months out, 1,1€0 
barrels, sailed from the Bay, December 24th ; aftd 
Tamar, Clapham, sixteen months out, 950 barrels. 

" The Betsy, Irvine, with 1,700 barrels; the Nor- 
whal, Brend, (London ship), twelve months out, 950 
barrels; the Dartmouth, (Ameriean), six months 
out, 110 barrels; the Marian, Watswi,* wtth cr^w 
in a state of mutiny, and the Currency Lass, schoon- 
ers, were in the Bay when the Chdde left. Tlie 
Currency Lass was to sail for Sydney two days afker 
the Guide, and had on board the whole of the mails. 
The Marian Watson, was also to follow for this 
port. The ship Vestal, which left this port for Lon- 
don, put into the Bay of Islands on the 20th of last 
month, in a leaky state, seventeen days from Sydney. 
A whaler from Scotland was coming into the Bay 
when the Guide left, commanded by Captain Har- 
vey, late of the Venus. 
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-PWm the Sydnsy Herald^ 26«A Jamuiry^ 1837. 

" Whaling News. — We have been handed a list of 
alL^e vessels seen by the Marian Wation^ during 
her recent cruise about New Zealand ; but most of 
th^in have already been reported in Herald. The 
GenUy Catlin, was at Otago September 10, wiUi 40 
tuns black, and 50 barrels sperm oil ; also the Cotwt^ 
hm, Ellis, with 2,200 barrels black, and 700 barrels 
spena oil : the shore party at this place had procured, 
at that time, 150 tuns of oil. At the Bluff, August 
27^ th© Gratituds^ Fisher, with 2,100 barrels black, 
iuad WO barrels sperm oil; the Friendship^ West, 
was at Port Cooper on the 17th of September, with 
2,300 barrels black, and 700 barrels sperm oil ; also 
the Nile^ with 2,500 barrels full. Messrs. Jones jwad 
Palmer s gangs, at Preservation Bay, had procured 
140 tuns of oil about the latter end of August. The 
master of the Marian Watson reports at the Bay of 
Islands, the Bombay^ London ship, with 250 barrels ; 
Hope^ of London, 700 barrels; and the Chieftain^ 
Harvey, about tl^e same success. Spoke the Psyche^ 
Norris, on the 12th of January, no fish since she left 
the Bay of Islands; also, on the same day, Amsley 
Gibbsy of Fairhaven, bound for the Bay. 

" Ship News. — The missionary schooner, Henry 
Freelin^y may be hourly expected in Sydney, as she 
was to sail from the Bay of Islands, a few days after 
the Marian WaUon. 

" The Martha^ from Poverty Bay, New Zealand, 
brings no news, having seen no vessels for some timf» 
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fflnoe, except a whaier, with black masts, ^supposed 
to be the Fame^) a few days ago, off the Three 
Kings. 

^The Veftml, T«7^1or, whidi p^ into tiie Boft ^ 
Idantls, bound ^eom Sydney to London, had cqpaifB^ 
aitd resnmed her voyage on the 3rd instsKt; 6Be<oC 
her pa«seng»:s left at the Bay, and has come «p in 
the Marian Wat^mi. The F^?^^ taken home a oacgo 
Talned at upwards of 2000/., and her mail is one cf 
the largest liiat has left the port for fi<H»e time.*' 

From ike JSpdn^ Herald, Qth Februairy, 1837- 
*' Wk have been obligingly favoured with the follow- 
ing list of the arrivals at the Bay of Islwjds :^- 



Voaeel. Master. Barrels. ^^^^ 

Jan. 1. Bombay, Lawson, . . 200 . . 11 

7. Cliisftain, Howey, . . 800 . . 17 

Hope, Rfley, . . 800 .. W 

10. William Ham^tra, Swain, . . S,0OO . . M 

13. PkMi^boy, Brown, . . 1,800 . . i» 

Anewell GAbs, Peaie, . . 500 . . 13 

15. Ganges, King, . . 80 . . 10 

17. Nassau, Sampson, .*. 2,400 . . 37 
J^an, - Hellior, . . 1,700 . . 28 
Bolina, Ewing, 

18. Newbury, Starbvok, . . 2,000 . ^ 29 
Wicasiet, Maoy, .* 2^0 -^ 32 

20. Tybe, Rogers, .. 

NonnaLul, Taber, . . 600 . . 

Cadmus, Cramel, . . 1,800 . , 19 

Mermaid, American brig, with mercliandize, 105 days from 

the United States. 
Sir William Wallace, 650 b«nrela, sent in a boat on l«a Jan. 
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*rbe Kewbary Porfc, Js^oke the Gladstone ^ London, with 350 
baix^s. 

" Since the ^bove was written, we received our 
New Zealai^d oonespondait's report, wiik^ c<mtains 
ibe fbllowiog ^dition&l arrivak si the Bay of 
Islands : — 

Jan. 21. Franklin, Morton, . . 1,000 . . 33 

Parker, American,. . 800 . . 15 

PuzyHall, Newfcy, .. 1,700 .. 38 

** By the Bolma^ from New Zealand, we learn that 
there w^e fourteen American whalero in the Bay of 
Islands. Captain Finnis, of the WiMkmi Wallace^ 
had been off the Bay. The Bosl^i Castle was going 
imto the Bay as the Bolina was sailing out ; and a 
sdUooner was off the Bay of Islands same day, sup- 
posed to be the Minerva of Sydney. There is no 
news whatever by the Micmac^ from Preservation 
Bay, New Zealand." 

From the Sydney Herald^ Wth May^ 1837. 

" We have received the following from our Bay of 
Islands' correspondent : — 

Sydney Vessels arrived. 
Jaa. 15. Mineryo, with sundries, from Bydncy. 
Norbmhid, ^50 barrels, 10 months out. 
Wmiam Wallace, 800 barrels, 12 months out. 
24. Sir David Ogleby, with sundries, from Sydney. ^ 
Mar. 6. Nimrod, 1,050 barrels, 10^ months out. 
Boslyn Castle, 900 barrels, 9 months oat. 
Lady Leith, 400 barrels, 4 months out. 
Currency Lass, P^Tamus, and Jess, from Sydney, 
with sundries. 
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London Ships arrivbd. 



Jan. 



Feb. 



19. 

31. 

& 

17. 



Puzey Hall, 

Elizabetb, 

Oladfltones, 

Wi^mer, 

Jane and Eliza, 

Achilles, 



Jan. 15. Japan, 

Newbury, 

Naaaoo, 

Wycasset, 

William Wirt, 

Rambler, 

Clarkson, 

Pacific, 

Cogg^rshal), 

Mary Mitchell, 

Navy, 

Christopher, 

Mount Vernon, 

Feb, 20. Samuel, 
Vineyard, 
Mechanic, 

March 5. James Munro, 
Rulend Mitchel, 
Envoy, 
Isabella, 
South Boston, 
James Stewart, 
Cheviot, 
15. Beaver, 
Fame, 





Barrels. 1 


ConllisaM- 


. . 1,900 . . 


4» • 




600 . • 


, 12,: 




450 . . 


16. 




2,266 . . 


30 




clean . . 


' 4 




750 . . 


23 '■ 


S8SBLS ARRIVED. 




. . 1,700 . . 


^ 28. 




2,800 . . 


29 




2,400 . . 


37 




2,300 


32 




2,600 


. 37 




900 . , 


17 




2,700 


2a 




1,800 - , 


30 




850 . . 


17 




1,400 . . 


18 




3^000 . , 


18 




2,800 


28 




1,200 


16 




. 3,700 . 


. 17 




300 


.; 6 




650 


7. 




1,350 


28 




1,050 


.20 




1,900 


38 




1,900 


. 18 




3,000 


20 




3,600 


1^ 




500 


7 




1,600 


20 




860 


8 , 
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These shipping lists, extensive as they are, give 
no adequate notion of the extent of shipping en- 
gaged in| trade in, the seas that surround New 
Zealand. They are chiefly a list from the Bay of 
Islands nlone ; there is no list of the shipping fre- 
quenting the other principal harhours, either in 
Cook's Straits or Stewart's Island ; yet from twelve 
to thirty vessels have been seen, at one time, in 
these harbours. Moreover the list extends only to 
three or four of the finest months of the year, when 
the greater part of the whalers are on their whaling 
grounds. And there is still another reason for its 
being defective, viz., that many, traders will not 
enter the New Zealand ports if it can be avoided, 
because of the total absence of any law or control, 
and the consequent desertion of the seamen. Of 
thirty whaling ships entering Cloudy Bay alone, 
one-third of the crews, or three hundred men, have 
been known to run. Such of these as are British 
ships, have thus their crews at once reduced below 
the proportion of British seamen required by the 
navigation laws, under a heavy penalty; and, for 
the want of hands, the adventure is exposed to the 
risk of total failure, and the future navigation of the 
ship to great danger. 

A great proportion of the shipping in the Pacific 
are from these causes prevented from entering the 
New Zealand harbours, although, were there any 
police regulations in force at the seaports, the health 
of the crews, and the necessary refitting of the ships, 
after the tear and wear of long voyages, would 
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OTgendy require it. ' SMoe <rf the opews teoome 
nratiiKras, and there is no redrese. The establisli- 
Baent of a settlement will at ence put an end to these 
evils. The intercourse with shipping, already ex- 
tensive, would then be greatly increased, and the 
Bsual benefits arise to the colony, from the sale of 
Bntish manufiftctures and shop goods to the crews, 
Mid ef sea-stores and other furnishings to the 
shipping. 

2. Impo&t Trade of New Zrjlland. 

The following lists of the usual cargoes shipped 
on adventure to New Zealand, are taken from the 
official returns, published in the Sydney papers : — 

From the Syd$uy H&raU^ 2&th Decemhet^ 1836. 

" 1 . Lynx^ 180 tons ; Jbr New Zmland. 16 casks, 
21 bags salt, 42 truss hoops, 3 packages coopers' 
tools, 1 package saws, 4 casks iron pots, 1 cask tin 
wsu'e, 1 hale blankets, 2 tons hoop iron, 1 box 
clothes, 1 case pipes, a hali ton pig lead, 4 kegs 
tobacco, 3 tons coalaj* 

From the Sydn^ Herald^ 9ih January^ 1837- 
" 2. Minerva^ 121 tons ; for New Zealannd. 28 
casks and 20 bags fi<mr, 7 ca^s porter, 9 cases and 
4 casks hardware and iroimiioii^^ery, 1 vice, 1 cask 
, tar, 1 cask pitdi, 1 bundle saws, 1 anchor, 1 chain, 
2 bales ship cluuidlery, 48 bars iron, 9 coils cord and 
rope, 14 cases books, 10 cases wearing apparel, 2 
bags coflfee, 32 bags sugar, 14 cases oilman's stores. 
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16 casks anct 7 cases wine, 7 hhds. bottled al^ 11 
bo^es soap, 5 packages glass, 13 bags and 10 ca^La 
salt, 1 bale ptints, 4 boxes bin-bodes, 15 cbests tea, 
1 case siDcs, 1 trass trowsers^ 9 packages sk^s, 2 
cases pipes, 1 bag skoee, 18 griadstones^ 2 casks 
flints, 1 cask bullets, 40 iroa pots, 1 ease miideets, 

1 bag saltpetre, 10 kegs gunpowder, 1 ease medi- 
cine, 1 bag paper, 1 cask pamt oil, 20 barrels pork, 

39 barrels bee^ 36 casks bread, 4 kegs paint, 2 caii& 
oil, 1 sugar boiler, 1 case crockery, 1 plougb barrows,. 

2 horses, 5 rams, 1 case spices, 14 bhds. rum, ] 5 
cases and 3 bhds. gin, 7 hhds* l^randy, 48 cases 
liqueurs, 7 kegs and 3 baskets tobacco.!* 

From the Sydney Herald^ ^SMJanw»ry^ 1^7- 

" a Sir David QgMi^ 123 tons ; for Nm Zeodmid. 
50 kegs of gunpowder, 7 iron pots, 3 cases muskets, 

40 bundles iron hoops^ 6 casks and 5 bags salt, 5 
packages hardware, 1 keg flints, 2 chests slops, 2 
half chests shot, 1 keg tobacco, 2 bhds. rum, 1 case 
cigars, 29 empty chests.** 

From the Sydney MeraM^ 3Q0h January^ 1837- 

" 4. Nimrody 174 tons ; for New Zealand. 10 
barrels and 4 sacks flour, 2 barrels ale„3 bags, 1 
cask, and 6 baskets sugar, 4 boxes candles, 3 chests 
tea, 13 boxes apparel, 55 packages ironmongery, 2 
cases haberdashery, 19 packages stationery, 11 o^ks 
porter, 32 barrels powder, 1 case shoes, 3 cases and 
a khdfli. wiaey 1 bag riee, 41 packages hardware, 1 
Iseg biscnilay 1 case groceries, 16 packages slops, ^ 
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bales sacks, 1 package, a bell, 1 cask wbitenin^, 18 
cases oilman's stores, 8 puncheons and 16 barreis 
rum, 12 cases and 2 hbds. gin, 2 hbds. and pipe 
brandy, 25 kegs tobacco, 1 cask medicines, 22 bundles 
spades, 2 cases pipes, 18 felling axes, 1 piece le»d, 
12 bundle and 77 bars iron, 72 iron pots, 20 grinds 
stones, 1 pair bellows, 2 bundles mast iron, 12^ kegs 
paint, 6 boxes soap, 10 cases cigars. Passengw^, 
Gordon A. Thomson, Esq., Mrs. Irvine and family, 
Mrs. Harwood and family, and G. Domingo.** 

From the Sydney Herald^ 2d Fthruary^ 1837- 

" 5. For New Zealand^ the barque Harrier^ with 
whaling stores.*' 

Fnym the Sydney Herald^ \%th February ^ 1837. 

" 6. Pyramus^ 362 tons ; for HoTdanga omd Fly- 
mouth. 15 bags rice, 2 chests tea, 2 boxes raisins, 
1 bag sugar, 1 case and 3 casks wine, 1 barrel flour, 
1 bag biscuit, 1 case beer, 1 case hardware, 9 kegs 
tobacco, 45 bags cowdie gum. 

" Feb. 10.— 7. Braeo, 257 tons ; for Nete Zealand. 
Original cargo from Boston^ 50,000 bricks. Shipped 
at Sydney 30 cases liqueurs, 6 cases and 5 bales 
apparel, 80 tons casks, 12 muskets, 4 casks wine, 6 
tin kettles, 1 case hardware.'' 

From the Sydney Herald^ 6^A February^ 1837- 

" 8; Exports.— 2)2*Wf» Packet^ 120 tone ; for New 
Zealand. 24 casks beef, 28 casks flour,* 4 cheste^ 
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tea, 6 baskets sugar, 40 t(ms empty casks, 3 
puneheoBS ruBi, 10 kegs tobacco, 5 cases gin. 

^^ Marian Watson, 146 tons, M'Pherson, master; 
/or New Zealand, 2 barrels rum, 1 case gin, 5 kegs 
tobaceo, 3 chests tea, 2 pSLga and 1 hhd. sugar, 8 
casks pork, 12 casks beef, 2 casks salt, 1 cask peas, 
100 laace poles, 12 casks bread, 100 tons empty 
casks, 7 casks flour." 

3, Exports from New Zealand. 

* The following lists of exports from New Zealand are 
also taken from official returns in the Sydney Herald. 

From the Sydney Herald, 26th December, 1836. 

*' 1. Sir David Oglehy, schooner, 123 tons;/r(M7» 
New Zealand, 6 tons flax, 1800 bushels maize, 
2 tons bark, 150 pigs. 

" Freights to New Zealand and South Sea Islands, 
21, to 21, 10^. per ton. 

" From New Zeal^d fishery, the brig Parkinson, 
with ^0 tuns black oil and 1 ton whalebone." 

From the Sydney Herald, 23d January, 1837. 
" 2. Currency Lass, schooner, 90 tons, Edwards, 
master ; /rom New Zealand, Cargo, 40 pigs, 450 
bushels maize, 23 casks pork, 12 casks fat, IP casks 
black oil, 8 packages lard, 12 packages dried fish, 5 
tons potatoes." 

From the Sydney Herald, SOth January, 1837. 

" 3. Martha, brig, 121 tons, from Poverty Bay, 
New Zealand. 4 cases hams, 2 cases mats, 16 
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casksr pork, 2S bundles wbaldboae,. 2 ea^s oil, I 
keg 10 e^abfts^es laid, 1130 baakeis maizes 37 
pigs, 30 casks pork, 1 cask pigs' c^eka, 2 ca^ 
bams, 300 bai^ets maize, 11 eakbariws had, P^ks- 
sengers, Mr. J. W. Harris, and Mr. Tboma? Ralf^. 
^ 4. Marian Wat9o» / same port. 46 ca^^ks^ black 
oil, 9 casks sperm oil, 114 bmelles wbaleb(ai«, 33 
bimdles rod iron, 16 casks podk, 2 eadcs lasd^ 
Passengers^ Mr. and Mrs. Wellard, Mr* J. Brown, 
Mr. Moore, Miaa French." 

From the Sfydm^ Heredd^ 13&fc Fehrttar^, 1837. 

" 5. Bolkm^ bcB-<|ae, 244 t<^Bs^ Ewing,, masker ; 
fron^ New Zmland, 195 pieces of timber, 320 
planks, 21 casks blaek oil^ 7 casks of sperm oil, 64 
packs casks, 4 casks headings, 10 casks pork, 1 ton 
flax. 

"6. Micmac^ brig, 157 tons, Bruce, mastery ^om 
New Ze^lmid. 85 tuns black oil, 119 seaT-skins." 

The imparts and exports of New Zealand are ina- 
portant, not only in a commercial view, but also as 
a certain test of tbe progress making hj the popu- 
lation ifi eivitization and the aits of life. There is 
before us '^ an aeeouat of merciiai^lise expended in 
barter at New Zealand," by ooie of the tradera in a 
* trip IB ]B2£^; it cOB^ts exclusively of " powder, 
muskets, pistols, bullets, cartouch boxes, flmts^ lead," 
and some cases of " hatchets and nails." This is a 
sample of which the whole trade then was. Com- 
pare it wfth the rraport& of 1837, la e^reiy vessel 
trading to their ports^ now, the mosi EQasketable 
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goods are "boxes and bales of clothes, blankets, 
prints, haberdashery, packages of slop clothing, 
shoes," &c. 

In the Hokianga, where, as mentioned in a pre- 
ceding chapter, one-half of a congregation of one 
thousand "New Zealanders were completely equipped 
in European clothes, they eagerly purchased 
" brushes" and " blacking." They are gradually 
becoming good judges of the articles they purchase ; 
and detect and reject, with little ceremony, an infe- 
rior article. 

At first they were more anxious to acquire them 
ihan skilled in their use. It is difficult not to smile 
over Mr. Yate's account of their earlier displays of 
finery. *' Blankets," he says, " have nearly super- 
seded the use of native clothing ; and the introduc- 
tion of them has been a general benefit to the coun- 
try. The importation of other European articles of 
dress has much increased the wants of these people ; 
and now almost the only articles x>f trade which 
they require from us for labour, or as payments for 
food, are shirts, trowsers, gowns and cotton. At 
times, they cut a most grotesque'appearance in their 
new clothing ; as, how many articles . soever a man 
may possess, he will "frequently manage to have 
them all on at once. His trowsers, perhaps, will 
be tied round his neck, his shirt put on as trowsers, 
and his jacket the wrong way before, or turned 
inside out. The women, if they happen to have 
two or three gowns, will put them all on ; and they 
wiU manage so to arrange their dress as to have 

2 A 
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some patrt of eadi article viable. I aoi^ow ailid&i^ 
noi to tiiose that reside m the missMOi familieay tefa 
to those who are living in their own native vilU^es^ 
I have seen a pexaoa coma into the chapdi^ at whose 
m<mstxoii» appearance I had the greatest diffievi^ 
to restrain a smile.. The sleeves of an old gowo k»ir 
heen drawn on as a pair of stodcings; two emaM 
baskets fastoiied on the feet as shoes ; aaad eise gcywor 
over, another so placed that yon oonld see ^le 
flooince of one, the body of a second, tin leiee^Fes of 
a third, and the collar of a fourth, with a piece e£ 
an old striped shirt thrown oudesi^y orer a» a 
shawly or a pair of trowaers hnng roni^l ^e neck as 
a boa ; but so arranged .as not to eomoeal any o^<»> 
article of dress* I have seen a person tiins dddse^ 
and adorned enter a chsqciel in the midst of* seprieey 
without exciting the digfatest attention horn Hm 
assembled o(»igregatian, to whom it did net appeas 
at. all strange; baiit is now very seldom, even in 
ike most distant villages,, thatwe meet witk assy 
q^ecimens of this Hnd; as we have inrwdaib^ 
endeavoured to eoneet their taste; and ^e wives o£ 
the missionaries, when. sq[^lying tiiemwitit tlMSB 
articles, have givesu them dixecticmfi how to w«ar 
them." 

They are beoconing ver7 care&i of their dotkes^ 
and Gcmsequently imparav^ in tkebr habii»of ddoN- 
liness and hoal^ Acoordi^y, . '* empty' cheels'* tn 
kej^ them in, and ^^bojiwe o£ soap," am-^o^kai 
fouBdi among ihdf< impezts.. Ik. their dnTatia 
anax^^ment%.tkey aie gradoaUy teaming to^aittcKA^ 
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to the preparaiHm of thw food, and to their home 
eamkatB^ Tkey pnidiase^ in emiill quantities^ 
t«fiy sugttr^ hiseaits, fionr. InmiBo^^viy is in great- 
requesl ; ixo» pots oi ^^ffet&it kinds ; some tini 
wares, and a l^le crockery ; spades for the ouMira^ 
tk» €i tiieir ground, Inll-hooks^ axes, aibi saws. 
We observe m the same fists, iborteeii oases of. 
books, probably the missbnary iaranshiticMis; and. 
nineteen cases of staticmery. 

The esqxnrts bartwed in 1829 for the wariihec 
cargo' we hare ahready aUuded to, were confined to 
timber and flax, which still form, and will l6ng form, 
the staple exports of the country, some potatoes 
and pigs. In 1837, they supply the fleet of ship- 
pii^ that^ crowd their harbours with fresh provisions 
and a great variety of vegetables ; and they export, 
besides timber and flax, mats, bark, quantities of 
mahe^ potatoes, fat and lard, pigs, pork, hams,, 
dried fish, seal-skins, gmn. The oils and whaW 
bone exported arQ assumed to Belong to the whalnig: 
ships. 

*' The chief trade with the natives (says a corre- 
qpondent of the Colonist^ of date 4th February, 
1834,) is provisions, which can be procured* as cheap- 
fi-om them as we could grow them ; the price of 'ai 
basket of potatoes (sixty pounds weight) is a fig of 
tobacco; for a basket of Indian com, or the same 
weight in cob, the same price ; pigs vary in price, 
according to the demand for them; but a good 
blankeji will purchase the best pig in the idandL 
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The goods they take in barter, and in the parchase 
of land, are muskets, blankets, lead, shot, hoes, 
spades, and tobacco, which latter is the circulating 
medium of the island ; and it is as impossible to 
travel without it in New Zealand as it is in anj 
other part of the world without money. Europe^ms, 
of course, require goods of every description, and 
pay for them in planks and boards ; and a very re- 
spectable gentleman residing on the Hokianga 
assured me, that complaints of the want of credit 
and honour are unknown, and consequently not 
apprehended." 

4. Southern TV'hale Fishery. 

There were engaged in thb trade, in 1836, 95 
British ships, of about 37,000 tonnage, and carrying 
about 3,400 men. There was imported during that 
year, 7>001 tuns sperm oil, at 80/. per tun, and 
4,279 tuns black, or common whale oil, at 32Z. per 
tun. And this year is as nearly as possible an 
average of the last ten years. 

Of the sperm oil, there was imported in British 
ships 4,285 tuns ; and of the black oil, 99 tuns, 
making together 4,384 tuns. While there was im- 
ported, in colonial ships, of the sperm oil, 2716 
inns ; and of the black oil, 4,180 tons, together 
6,896, exceeding the imports in British ships in the 
proportions of 7 to 4. 

It appears from the Supplement for 1836 to 
M'Culloch's Dictionary of Commerce; that since 
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1830, the quaaiities of oil imported in British and 
calonial ships stand as follows : — 





Sperm Oil. 




Black OiL 




Tetf 


Britiah. 


Colonial. 


British. 


Colonia 


1830 


. 4,157 . 


498 . 


. 419 . . 


904 


1831 


. 5,939 . 


. 1,576 , 


. 192 . . 


. 1,462 


1832 


. 5,576 . . 


. 1,589 . 


. 402 ' . , 


. 1,785 


1833 


. 3,461 . 


. 2,608 . 


. 220 . 


. 2,245 


1834 


. 4,021 . 


. 2,710 . 


. 149 . . 


. 2,394 



1«35 . 5,631 . . 2,260 . . 311 . . 3>137 
1836 • 4,285 . . 2,716 . . 99 . . 4,180 

From these tables it appears that, while the 
quantity of sperm oil imported in British vessels 
has not decreased materially since 1830, the quantity 
imported in colonial ships has increased from 498 to 
2,716 tuns. And during the same period, while the 
quantity of black oil imported in British ships has 
decreased from 419 to 99 tuns, the quantity imported 
in colonial ships has increased from 904 to 4,180 
tuns*. 

It is also the fact, that while the number of Bri- 
tish vessels engaged in the trade has been stationary, 
or rather decreasing, the number of Sydney vessels, 
exclusive of those of Yan Diemen s Land, has in- 
creased from two in 1823, from five or six in 1826, 
to twenty-six in 1830, and in 1834 to '' little short 
of one hundred." 

In 1834, the number of American ships engaged 

* These details for 1835 and 1836 have been obligingly 
communicated by an eminent house which has been engaged 
in this trade since its commencement. 
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IB ilm irftde waff S^, the ioimage exceeded iDG^Hiy 
uid tlie seamen snd i»^^igatois employed 'COHWuirf 
9000; being about three times the extent €f ihe 
Briiidi trade. 

There- are twelye or fifteen French rinpe Ao en- 
gaged in this trade. 

The remarks suggested Ijy a cursory View- c^jChese 
details are, in the first place/ that New Zealand is 
oeoasbnally Tisited at present by a great pr^Mfftion 
of this exteiMiye shipping trade, and . aiBBiedly 
would be Tisited by all of than, were there esta- 
blished a well-conducted colony, provided with 
regular supplies and stores, and the proper materials 
for repairs and outfit. And secondly, it is ascer-- 
tained, by the steady and rapid extension of the 
colonial trade, that the South Sea^sheiy is already 
in a state of transition from the ports of Europe to 
its natural seat in the ports of the 'Southern Ocean. 
And lastly, that whatever may be the ficu^ilities for 
conducting this trade, at present enjoyed by other 
colonies, they will be possessed by New Zedand in 
a greater degree. The poul^ of these colonies are 
not visited, like the harbours of New Zealand, by 
the whalers of Great 'Britain, America, und 'France. 
"New Zealand is the head-quarters, both for ihe 
shipping of these countries, and also for the vdialers 
of the colonies. The colonists have whaHng and 
sealing parties located in its diflPerent bays ; it is, in 
fact, more advantageous for the colonies, and will 
6ave a great outlay of capital to them, to carry on 
their fishing operations J&om New Zealand, ihaa 
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.fitom their ownpoctB:; aid if AeSontiL'Sea whaJka- 
rBtkery be ^ooKtinned bj Bntiah laad AmefMaa 
jQsipitidy it :mii&t 1»e so wrested «nd applied •$ to 
eojay ^a» bendit a»l JsMiiitifiB wback mnai 'be 
jiffin^ied to Hm trade ^1^ the proposed eefeny on 
.New Zealand. 

ftiinaj be notbed, timt, €podi ^ di aapiro tts Toy- 
ages of late ycaxs, tke ^lips and tonnage employed 
in-tbe N&Hktrm wbale-fishery of black oil have Mien 
off about a half aince 1821; whilst the colouil 
^imde in Sonth 3ea black oil hae, siaoe 1830, in- 
■ereas^ fiom 904 to 4,180 tuns, with the adTantagp 
ffif beiag conducted in a fine dimate and an open ^kol, 

5. Flax. 

Thb next staple arti^ of trade to be noltoed is the 
New JZealaiid-&uc, the F^ermittm tmax of linnaras. 
Hiis pfaott is repeatedly notioed by all persons tisH- 
ing the island, from Cook to t^e present day. It 
grows ennerywhere ; along the ishores, on Uie banks 
i^'ihe tiTeiis, in the swampe, o^er hnndrede of miles, 
■of plains, in the foreats, and for a considerable ^way 
up the hilh. it springs up from'the earth in buwihes 
or tufbi, with sedge«like leayes, bearing, <yn a hmg 
stalk, yellows^ and, a rarity of it, reddish ftoweiB, 
whioh give j^ace to long rouniUsh pods, filled "Wflh 
wsry fine [fining bktok seeds, it grows fto the 
height generally of .fiv« or seven feet, and in the 
rii^ valeeof ^le Wykato country it rises istill ^gher. 
There are seven vwrieiiee of lit already dieeovered in 
..New 2eabaid. Of these, one is paitvcidafly df^ 
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acrU>ed as remarkable for the iftcility wt^ whicsk ^ 
booB, or useless yegetable matt^, admits of beisg 
separated from the fibres. Fibre of a peeofiatfy 
alky lustre and softness is also said to be prodiveed 
from another species, which is understood to grow 
in the more southern parts of the country, -it 
appears that it has been brought to Uossom, diough 
imperfectly, in the neighbourhood, of London; and 
in France it is said to have been cultiyated with 
great success by MM. Freycinet and Fanjas BL 
Fond. Under the culture of the former of tkeae 
gentlemen, it grew, in 1813, to the height of seven 
feet six lines, the stalk being three inches and four 
lines in circumference at the base, and two inches 
and a half, half way up. Upon one stalk he had 
one hundred and nine flowers, of a greenish yellow 
colour; and he had made some yery strong ropes 
from the leaves, from which he had obtained tke 
flax by a very simple process. 

It has been cultivated in this country, and an. at- 
tempt was made to introduce it on an extensive scale 
in the south of Ireland. It failed, but no authentic 
account of this interesting experiment has been 
obtained. It is said to have withstood the wiuiter 
of Inverness-shire in the open border, and to Imve 
flowered lately near Birmingham. There are several 
flne specisaens in this neighbourhood, in the posses- 
sion of William Burnley, Esq., Stamford. 

According to Rutherford, the natives, after having 
cut it down, and brought it home gre^i in bundles, 
in which state it is called horadu, scrape it with a 
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iiyrge mussel shell, and take the heart out of it, 
sfditting it with the nails of their thumbs, which, 
foff thftt purpose, they keep very long. It would 
iBoe^, however, that the natives have made instru- 
a^nis for dressing this flax, not very dissimilar to 
the tools of our own wool-combers. The outside 
they throw away, and the rest they spread out for 
several days in the sun to dry, which makes it as 
white as snow. In this prepared state it is, he 
says^ called mooka. They spin it, he adds, in a 
double thread, wiUi the hand on the thigh, and 
ihen work it into mats, also by the hand; three 
women may work on one mat at a time. Mr. 
Nicholas, on one occasion, saw Duaterra's head wife 
employed in weaving. The mat on which she was 
engaged was one of open texture, and *' she per- 
formed her work," says the author, " with wooden 
pegs stuck in the ground at equal distances from 
each other ; to which, having tied the threads that 
f(»rmed the woof, she took up six threads with the 
two composing the warp^ knotting them carefully 
t<^ther.'' It was astonishing, he says, with what 
dexterity and quickness she handled the threads, 
and how well executed was her performance. He 
was assured that another mat which he saw, and 
which was woven with elaborate ingenuity and 
el^ance, could not have been manufactured in less 
time than between two and three years. 

The great use which the New Zealanders make of 
ike staple commodity of their country, flax, is to 
convert it into garments, nets, Mid lines^ for which 
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,jiiiipoaa8 it iradmifdblf 4idaptod.- WhtjrkKw^ a| 
launefy of gmmiaBit, mud daiims to «pcoilf each; 
' A w igh no dMhien oe mig^ Wdbaorved, inaoane ^ 
-iiieni, hy a p ei W R not oBed to MCKmine them wmy 
ninnt^. They are M made bjtke 'woi»ra,<^rkkb 
•eeapation, hekxe the iirtrachMtion of bkakeli, and 
'Other Eoxopean artides of «l«thing«took nytibo gi o at ' 
est jnit of their time. The edty tool they iMe oo m ioto 
of two small stidHi to hold the garnwot l^, aad*to 
eeeore the Une to which the warp k fastened ; :it is 
all knotted, and tiie process is nosttedMHSy^re^pmng 
inam. thvee to four months dose sittii^ to oompfteie 
one of thehr kaitatas, tlw finest «)»rt of mat ^^ddh 
they make. This gament has a yery silky, i^ppoar- 
aace, great care having been taken in drening .and 
bleaching the iSax. They ai« sometimes maAe nine 
"^Bet by seren or eight, with a deep rioh hiadc -and 
white liorder,' fancifully woiked. The natiTes of 
'Aesoiith nrach excelthe Bayof Idaadersinprodufiii^ 
'tins article, lliey are -seldom worn bnt by pesmis 
of some consideration. The patai is a swaU nanr- 
nam^ited garment, worn round the waast, vaad 
reaching down to the knees ; tiiis is geneialiy worn 
by females. The korowai and tatata ate 'two gaar- 
<ments neady «dike in textare; they hav« botii a 
number of loose ^itrings 'hanging ontside, which gms 
-tiiem a neat and oomlbrtable appearance, ^nioi^peri 
is the garment iFfom outside in rainy we ath er , and 
need idso, when the ground is damp, asa narftress, 
^for-whteh it is'no'badsdbstttate. This g a r m e nt is 
"made upon the princtple of tkatdung, aadispv- 
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'hMy impervieiis to ntiii, ImwenthdKTj. Anatiiye 
"^(kaBted in this, when he is seated, beazs no had 
-resemUttnee to a bee^hiw^e, paitumlariy what fae 
perches himself upon a heap of stones, and folds hie 
Iniees up i;o hb chin. ,Te notiee, or even to name, 
aU the Tirieties of dothag, would be tediouB and 
tuelesB, as &ey di£^ so -ywy iittle ae to be eoaceely 
(peveeptible ; we will pass tham orer, cmly (dMerring, 
■itmi male and female, master and slave, when ihey 
can aff<Hrd it, ate dressed nuieh alike. 

Frmn the flue the^ sj^ exselknt twine, and good 
•BtPong cord ; it is all done by a simple but tedkns 
piaettee, ^at of twisting it on the thigh, hy rolHi^ 
ftiaimedircotkm with tiie pafan of the hand. ThoY 
make an excellent cord, an inch in circum&roi^ce, 
.and some even more than^at, by twilling or plait- 
ing several small eords or threads ii^xtly togeAar. 
Their twine and fishing-lines are all 8k<Mig and 'Wdl 
.made, and capable of answering idl the purposes fax 
whi^ they are intended : these have latterly foimed 
an article of barter. The surprise of 9om» oi the 
natives was very great, when they saw -Ae facility 
-with which the raw material was mann&ctured into 
rope by the machinery at the Waimate, as oondnntcd 
by Messrs. Hamlin and Matthews. Th^ acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the article, when 'thns 
wrought, over their own. 

Some fine spe^mens of the native fiax, and of thte 
doaks manufactured by them,: are to be seen at the 
Tooms of the ^ew Zealand Association, and also ikt 
the United Service Museum. 
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Yarious experiments have been made to faciKtate 
the operation of preparing and dressing it, and to 
ascertain the qualities in comparison with other flax 
and hemp. 

It is stated in the Annual Register for 1819, tha)t 
about the beginning of that year a favourable report 
had been made of the suitableness of the phormium 
for the manufacture both of small and large ropes, 
after some experiments in the dock-yard at Ports- 
mouth. The ropes turned out strong, pliable, and 
▼ery silky. The notice adds, that the plant may be 
cut down in New Zealand three times a year, and 
that it may be imported to this country at the rate 
of eight pounds per ton, or onenseyenth of the cost of 
hemp. 

Recently it has been dressed in New South Wales, 
in considerable quantities ; and a person employed 
by the Church Missionary Society to examine the 
process in use, writes from that country, in Mardi, 
1831, that he has been successful in various experi* 
ments which he had instituted for its improvements 

Mr. Busby also states, that, " previous to the visit 
of Mr. Bigge, the commia»<mer of inquiry, to New 
South Wales, quantities of the Phormium tmax^ or 
New Zealand flax, had been brought to Sydney, and 
manufSftctured into every species of cordage, except 
cables : and Mr. Bigge observes, that *• its superi- 
ority of strength to the hemp of the Baltic has been 
attested, both by experiments made at Sydney, and 
by one that was made under his own observation 
in the King's Yard, Deptford.' 
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^' Mr. Bigge has also stated that with the means a 
rope-maker in Sydney ' had discovered, of breaking 
ihe. New Zealand flax in its green state, it may be 
reckoned as one of the most valuable productions 
tihftt the soil of New South Wales is capable of pro- 
ducing ;* and he recommends ^ that a certain num- 
ber of convicts should he employed in planting the 
New Zealand flax, either at Emu Plains, or at any 
other of the government farms in New South 
Wales.' 

^' This recommendation appears, from reasons which 
I have not ascertained, but probably from the slow 
^prowth of the plants in soils not naturally adapted 
to it) never to have been acted upon by the colonial 
government. Major Goulbum, the late colonial 
aeoretary, had also anticipated the greater advantages 
which would result to the colony, by encouraging 
the industry of the natives of New Zealand, in the 
preparation of this indigenous production of their 
ac41, which is now ascertained to grow spontaneously 
in fields of inexhaustible extent, along the more 
southerly shores of the islands. The plant is a spe- 
cies of flag, and is perennial, the flaxy fibre.forming 
the wider surfEU^e of the long leaf; it is separated by 
the females, who, holding the top of the leaf between 
iheir toes^ cut through the succulent matter near the 
top with a shell, and inserting the shell between that 
substance and the fibre, effect its separation by draw- 
ing the sh^ through the whole length of the leaf. 
The separation is more easily effected by a meeha- 

nicfU proce$9, when the vegetable is fiesh cut, as it 
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•oiitaifta a gum which oanses it U> adhere xntae 
atiOBgly wh^i dij ; and I belieye it Yms afleevtauied 
1^ ezpoiHieiidB made un^r the diieeiien of Mi^oir 
GbiiHMini, at ^dli^, that the hucge jMnportioa o£ 
fwaloDt matter viade it rnqximfible te effect ite 
sefMoatioB hy deeompoeotioB in wati^ wKiKiv4> 
lajfiring ibe strength of the ilbie*" 

The flax has reoeBtly beea mawnfactnied iota saS- 
doth, cairvBss, aa extenshre danr of ^watwr- p iea f! 
fabrics, suitable to the purpose of'-pauling-etotiba-^ 
hoae, , and mnnearouB other artidtes, ropes and oordage. 
Aftte bang prepared in a parti<»ikr way, esipexTammiAa 
were made on the dk>th by Mr. Jl&a&h, proefcieaL 
dbemifltof the Boyid Araeinl, WositmtAk^ who rs^ 
pitted that it wa» '^ in^MrriGus te hof or ookl water." 
Headd%hi aiep(»t dated 17th Maidi, l«a4, ^ I thes* 
snfaiutted it to the ocNmbined action^ of air and iik»s- 
tore, in an exposed situation, for about two years^ 
darmg: which period it was snbjeetedi to thensaai 
^dstttndea c^ the weather, wkhoui ^e i^ightes^ 
detariomtion in its properties, either as regards iia 
flexibilify*,, or its impeimeahility to moiatore. I feel: 
so h e tetatifl gi iH saying that o^r eKoth, ifsahnoottad 
to the same ordeal, would hare perii^ied in a raodr 
shelter period*" 

Captain William Crozier, oommerml iHMry, fi^vem 
Hke £^owii^ aeecrant of. a severe exp^Baent tof 
whk& he mhjeoted the dfeth* He writes^ eC dale* 
2?th or Jinwy, 1897— ''I &m^ submitted yooB 
cJothto thefoikw^ serare teet^igaiint two gped^ 
»BM o£ ffi^nioir BUtb dbth^ 3be time 6Mk$ 
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were soaked in fresh wsto, and laid inr tha Bottom 
(A a^ Tondk of- miiie, lyi&|^ iit- ike London Dodn^. 
'viiere tlto^r romned eaqseeed to the cold amd damp 
sdrarini^ tram ^» bi^ water; tins being a aito^ 
flkioit Bt tbe reaoA wkeie no oommoii oraraaB ocolld 
Tpmmkiljr emmjpe mildew and lot; and^ in order ia 
snbjeet tlieae doths to the maet Boven ponible testy 
I'g nfie ic d them to lenudn in this destraotirroF-el^nent 
Ann the 14^ of SeptenOie]:^ 169^ to the 21st o^ 
January; 18^7^ '» period of fonr month^ when I 
found, npon examination, that the Baltir doth had' 
beeone entirely rotten, whilst the dodi mannfkc- 
tured by your proceee proved to he enlireiy soond, 
mnnjuied, and perfectly fireefirem any symptoms 
oC mtldBw; peeing, or prraratore deeay. I aas of 
dpinioii, thai the ad<^9tion ci' tins' ml-dotht will* 
beeoflie the mean&of saving a large periion ai^^k»* 
ttvTBB and property saerifieed'atsea^*^ 

"^ Aeeordii^ to the statietioal leinnw of Nenpr 
Seirth W^tles^" says Mn Btid^; ''for the year 1898^^^ 
Mew'Zealand fiax*, to the extent of sixty tem^ andi 
-vshied ati 20O6i^., w«s mpw^d fwm Sydney t<^' 
Bni^ted during ihat^ year. To what ext^iA the 
iiade to New ZMand has mereased in the shoitr 
hvterfenin^ period, some idea may be formed horn 
fioilowii^faets. 

^During the year 1880, aeooidii^ i9 veitat» 
MMn l^m the Custom-^ouse boeks^ twen ^ ^eighl^ 
distinet veesel^ averagmg^ ll#ft tm hardes>eadt^ 
made,, hi the aggregate, fifbr-six wiyagsa ia* Kiswr 
Aahoid, the total tomnge of v«wsl»sleand xm^i^ 
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New Zealand being that year 5,888 tons. In the 
same year, twenty-six distinct vessels, of the ave- 
rage burden of 114H tons, arrived from Hadit 
' islands, having made, in the aggregate, toHiyhmjt 
voyages inwards ; their total tonnage amoontingi tm 
4,959 tons. It also appears thi^ of seventy^^ii^ 
vessels which cleared out from Sydney for ^ fore^ft 
states. South Sea Islands, and fisheries,' fifty-«bc 
were for New Zealand ; and of sixty-four repoacied 
as arrived, under the same heads, forty-six WBie. 
from the same place. 

. ^< These voyages were undertaken chiefly for the 
purpose of procuring New Zealand flax. 

'^ The trade in flax is considered to have been ex- 
tremely prpfitable to those who have embarked m 
it, and although several vessels had returned un^snc^ 
cessful towards the close of last year, this was at- 
tributed to its having been the season ^en the 
natives are engaged in preparii^ their potaitoo- 
grounds — an employment from which thay will' 
permit nothing to divert their attention. One of 
the oldest and most eminent merchants in Sidney, 
who had not hitherto been concerned in the trade, 
was accordingly preparing to embark in it; Mid 
those who are best acquainted with the subject 
affirm that a very great increase may ^ expected. 
I am informed that the merchants of Hobart Town 
and Launeeston, in Van Diemen s Land, who have 
not hitherto prosecuted the New Zealand trade to 
any extent, have also had their attention roused to 
its advantages, and are begkming to ^iizaffe in it 
^ ardour.- 
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6« TiHBEB Trade. 

Ws have already mentioned, more than once, the 
kiby forests of New Zealand. Of these, considered 
as a mere ornament to the country, all who have 
seen th^m speak in terms of the highest admiration. 
Mr. Anderson (the surgeon whom Cook took with 
him on board the B«9oltttion in his third voyage) 
desCTibes them as ^' flourishing with a vigour almost 
8iq>m(Mr to an3iJiing that imagination can conceive, 
and affording an august prospect to those who are^ 
delighted with the grand and beautiful works of 
nature." "It is impossible," says Mr. Nicholas, 
>Ho imagine, in the wildest and most picturesque 
walks of nature, a sight more sublime and majestic,, 
or which can more forcibly challenge the admiration, 
of the traveller, than a New Zealand forest." And 
indeed, when we are told that the trees rise gene- 
rally to the height of from eighty to a hundred 
feet^ straight as a mast and without a branch, and 
are then crowned with tops of such umbrageous 
foliage, that the rays of the sun, in endeavouring to 
pierce through them, can hardly make more than a 
dim. twilight in the lonely recesses below, so that 
herbage cannot grow there, and the rank soil pro- 
duces nothing but a thick spread of climbing and 
intertwisted underwood, we may conceive how im- 
ponng must be the gloomy grandeur of these gigantic 
and impenetrable groves. ^In the woods in the 
nrighbourhood of Poverty Bay, Cook says he found 
trees of above twenty diffei'ent sorts, altogether ur 

2B 
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known to any body on board; and ahnost erery 
new district wbiA lie Tiaited afberwards presented 
to hhn a pvofaeioB of new vmetiesu Axam^ ikoae 
irrkich 4^e nstiines principaly make use o^ mte ihe 
hmroWy ft<om whidi ^ey extract a black dye, a»i 
tine ww^ a species of eori^^tpee ; \kX ^he trees tfast 
ka^e as yet chiefly attracted tke attetttioa of Eifl»- 
peaoe are ceiii^ of these mote lofby ones, of wkick 
^we have jtwt spoken. 

These trees had attracted Cook's attention iir Ms 
ibst Toyage, as likely to prove aininbly a^aptcdi 
for masts, if the timber, wlucb hi its onginal state 
ke eonsidered rather too heaiy fer that purpose, 
eoidd, like that of the European pitdk pine, be light- 
lied by tapping ; " they wonld then,** he says, " he 
sneh masts as no eonntry in Earope oovkL prodhMow" 
Orozet, however, asserts, m his aeeonnt of Maiioa's 
Toyage, that tbey found what he cafis the cellar of 
New Zealand, its weight no heaTter than ike 'best 
Riga fir. Of late years, the attention of one own 
government has been turned to the cs^abiiitiea of 
this wood, and ite entire suitabieness for the aaost 
important purposes of ^ip-building has been soffi* 
eiently ascertained. It was in order to <:Main a 
cargo of spars for top-masts that the Dromedary^ in 
which Captain Cmise sailed, was directed to pro- 
ceed to New Zealand in 1820. ^Tlus ship had 
already been provided with a fore-top-gallant mast 
of New Zealand timber, which had been brought to 
England \3j the CeOkerins wh^er, and of whidi 
Captain Cmiso says, "it was well tried durii^ its 
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Aceot^ag to Coptaam Cmise, there oxe two kimib 
«i traes known in New Zeidsuid wMch «re fit fiar 
nasts fox haege i^ips, tke one «f wliicH is eaUed liy 
the n«tivea kMsaterrVy ihe otker c$ufy or cetod^. 
Xliey both gfow to «tt inuiieaee lieiglU without m 
taMick; but tiie isamiy eeenoia to be tiie talles^ and 
is also to be prefezfed on other atoooonts. It is not, 
hawrreiv ao easily procvied as the other, bei^ to 
he sought for on the tops of the hi^est hilk, from 
n^ni^ it is scaioebp- {Msaible to get it oo&^eyed to 
the sea-side; whereas the kadkatene is fonad geae- 
nllj in low swampy groond, oifcen o& the banks oi ' 
imrs, so that little diffieaity, of eourae, is espe- 
riaMed in bringing it on board. It was the eowiy 
whk^ <he Ih^miedary was directed, if possihley to 
procuse : but she was oblig^ at kst to come home 
widft a cargo of the <rthex timbec, the cowry forests 
heing found to be at' too great a distance &om any 
pkoe of embarkation in the Bay of Islands, to make 
it piactieable for the spars to be conreyed to the 
ship ; and the captain having de<^ned to go up the 
Shnkehanga river, the banks of which were aseer- 
tioned to be clothed with that tree, &om an appre^ 
h^sskm of not bdng abk to pass t^ bar which li^s 
aaoss its mouth. 

It has since been st»6ed in the ^utrterfy Emwm 
ihat the spaars brought firom New Zealand hare h^m 
^ fooaid on tiial to be ctf equal gravity with £%a 
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B(iare, and to poaseds a greaAet d^ee of fle^dhility 
as well as of strei^li, than the very best sp^ies of 
fir procured from the, north." " Ilie wood of thia 
feree/' (the ctfwry,) it is added^ " is much imor 
grained than any timber of the pine tribe, and il^e 
trunks are of such a size as to serve for the nctaiB 
and fore-top masts of the largest three-deckers/' In 
a note, it is said, " the Prince Regent^ of one liua- 
dred and twenty guns, is supplied with them ; they 
hare also been used in sea-g<Mng ships, and the re- 
ports of their qualiUes are most favourable^" The 
same writer also informs us that ^' ^e cowry, thou|2^ 
coniferous, is not allied to the pine tribe, but is a 
q>ecie8 of the genus which Bumphius describes 
under the name oiDammara^ which ajBFords the pito}i 
or resin used by the natives of the Oriental Archi- 
pelago, and which is of a different genus from that 
tree which in India produces the dammer." He 
asserts, however, that it is not very abundant in 
New Zealand, its growth beuig confined, as far as 
our knowledge extends, to the northward of Mer- 
cury Bay on one side of the island, and the mouth 
of the Waikato on the other. 

^^EstaWshments," says Mr. Busby, "have been 
formed for the purpose of procuring spars for ship- 
ping, and timber for house building, the timber of 
' New Zealand being softer and more easily worked 
than that of New Holland. Two very handsome 
vessels, one of the burthen of 370 tons, and the other 
of the burUien of 140 tons, have also been built in 
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onfe of tlie rivers, by English mechaBiics. But in^a^ 
their pursuits, the English are largely assisted by 
the natives." 

This information is quite correct, as far as ^ £fO^ 
tut in the Hokianga alone there were six vessels 
built by one establishment, and one by each of two 
other smaller establishments formed there. There 
are from thirty to forty Europeans settled in different 
portions, along the fertile and finely wooded banks 
of that noble river and its tributaries, all of whom, 
to a greater or less extent, are engaged in the timber 
trade: we formerly noticed another establishment 
in Pegasus Bay. There are several mercantile and 
other establishments in the Bay of Islands, and 
Cloudy Bay, and Stewart's Island. 

The following account has been extracted from 
Mr. Lambert's work, on Pines ; vol. II, p. 65. 

^' The Damma/ra atistralis may be justly ranked as 
one of the finest timber trees which New Zealand 
produces, often arising to the amazing height of one 
hundred and forty feet, with a diameter, near the 
base, of four to seven feet. Its trunk is straight and 
even-grained, rendering it very useful for ship masts. 
The tree yields, both by incision and spontaneously, 
vast quantities of a pure and limpid resin, which 
soon hardens, on exposure to the air. An extensive 
cabinet-maker has tried this resin, in varnishing, 
and declares that it is equal, if not superior, to the 
best copal varnish. This valuable resin is perhaps 
deserving of attention as an article of commerce. 
For the branch represented in the plate (in Mr. 
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IsBBiierItt woriL) I wm. iaddbled ta ^e ftkiwiu kip 
olJ«ltt Boaft '^MmpMOy Bof^ cMDOiunWBer of Amt 
nayj. It was brought home by Captais Hgwiwi, 
mnier wboae orden two altips were seat 1^ gwem- 
Mwfe some ti»e j^ for the yip < ii j ij of -proemag 
Hmh&r fit foi Bkip-bxEildb^. €«p^am ]>9mne kwd 
thfrldndaefli to |we9CBt mm wift a IsFge m«av of A« 
CbwneresiB, cf»taaaedma%oarxKk^ of ^^^Mbeii^ 
■ihitl m gnm xesembies the fiaesi deal*'/' 

Tiierewafe aU^ifed fer J^iglnd, l^tbe PpnmiKi^ 
^45 bags of Cbwnr gmn,'' qvokeat of as dbocfne, «• 
&at its qnaMties as a -vaodyi witt knsoiediatdhfr fas 
ameftaiaed. 

fieie loSows a& accomt from Mr* Yote^^Totaa^ 
of those di£ferent tvees wUdk Ik desoibeB^ Bpemr- 
awBB of abovt tinriy Tariedes aa j be seca at the 
rooma «f the N«w ZealaoKL Ass^eiatieB. %ey a^ 
peic adapted lor tYewy d^tamp^u of aidp-baiMEBg, 
etfifpetage, earpeBterng^, tann^, esUiet-siakiBg^ 
a»d <»wmMatal wgA, In the iwoie^ tibrav was 
e^rved a eonstderdbl^ anped^ticni of ^co^^eni^ 
teals and ko» boops^" and tiiere seems; fAemUfm a 
i^bot the eactendh^ fcrests ei &r €@airtr|r 



*' I siiadehteilt»inyM^fllyjQhn Bamaa^] 
tsiy to tha Aduiira%, £» the friltowii^ stetensBA «f a •■»• 
parisoBa which hs xaade between a piece of Cowcii& aad B%|i 
2r» A piece of Cowrie^, one-and-a-^atf inch square, thzee 
l^t long, suspended ten mdbes &Qm the eni^ bore tiie we^t 
of Icwt. 2qps. ISIbs. at the other end, befbre it broke. The 
piece w^ghed fib. Mm. A i»eee of l^ga fir bore l&e wtftht 
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wiB beeone »l m^ fiifta»t time ayailaiUe, and pmt ai| 
c«4 to ilie am>TnaUva& imj^octatkn, ia ^Beai Aumbesi, 
9i ^^ cBif4f caakft." 

. We akaHl %Boie ii&e deacnptieii given by Mr. Yate^ 
o£ the £l«wdiey ok Cowiy, as lie meBtions aoiae new 

^' Ike £x[^ tree wMck I sliall notiGe i& the Kami, 
(fiammara ausindii^ or Pimi* JTai^ri). This tree 
ie ef the genus Pme^ and has attracted mAch of the 
attention of EnrofxeaaSy otx account of its ma^oikide^ 
and the excellency of its wood; answering every 
psqpefie of house-buildings and being excellently 
adapted iroffli its size, lightness^ and strength^ fox 
the tog^maatsof the lai^est East-Indiamen and men- 
c^-war» It growsi^ in some of the forests^ from 
eighty-five to ninety-five feet high, without a 
t>rq .Tif*li, The trunk of the tree is (d immense girth^ 
being sometimes twelve feet in diameter; and when 
the bark and sap are removed, the circumference of 
the solid heart of the log is thirty-three feet, being 
a cUameter of eleven feet. It wiH scarcely be be- 
lieved^ by an English timber-merchant, that I have 
measured a Kauri tree whose circumference was 
forty feet eleven inches, pexfectly sound throughout^ 
the gum oozing out of it when the bark was 
wounded^ aa though it were a plant of only a few 
years growth. The sap of the Kainri, as indeed of 
evesf other tree in New Zealand^ is the thickest on 
tl^ shaded side ; that is, on the south and south- 
west side^ or that portion of the plant which faces 
the south or south-west : it is on that side, scHne- 
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times, seyen inckes thick ; wkile the opposiie »4e% 
ikose facing ike n<Mrtk and n^tk-east, kaye emlj iKw0 , 
inckes iA sap ; and ike keart, or solid put (^ ihs 
tree, is kard^ or more durable tkan tke otk^ side* 
Tke sap soon rots, being very succulent in its vai^am^ 
and wken stripped of its bark, is immediatel3r pre^roA 
upon by a small brown worm, wkick reduces a gveai 
portion of it to powder. As a skrub, and during its 
youtkful days, tke Kauri is not very grac^l ; it w 
crooked and skapeless, and kas a few long, narrow^^ 
pale green leaves, scattered kere and tkere upon its 
branckes ; but wken it comes to years of maturity, 
it stands unrivalled for majesty and beauty. Its . 
top is crowned witk tke most splendid folii^, and 
its immense keigkt raises its kead far above tke other 
trees of tke forest, over wkick it stands tke un- 
disputed monarck, and affords, under its crown, an 
umbrageous retreat for many of tke more kranble 
plants. Its leaves are small, but very numerocis, 
and not unlike tkose of tke Englisk box. Tke bark 
Is tkick, wkite, and smootk, and very soon kardens 
after tke tree is cut down : if not ^stripped a skort 
time after it is felled tke task becomes difficult, froitt 
•tke pertinacity witk wkick it adkeres to tke toink. 
Tke wood is very ligkt in its colour, is beautifiilly 
grained, planes up smootk, and otkerwise woiks 
well. From tke trunk of tke tree oozes a gum, in- 
soluble in water, and, I believe, in rectified spirits of 
wine ; also a kind of resin, wkick y^ answer ^^ 
purpose of that useful article in skip-building. Both 
emit a strong, resinous smell ; tke gum is, kowever, 
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▼efy fkagraiit, and is chewed by the natires, for 
horn together, on aeooant of the taste which it 
leares upon the tongue. The gam and resin diffuse 
themseives over the whole tree. The cone and the 
lettf we equally tinctured with it, and it may be 
iem exuding from the tips of the leaves on the 
li^^est branches. This tree flourishes on the mdea 
of steep hills and in the bottom of deep ravines, and 
I^wa3r8 on a stiff, hard, clayey soil. The roots of 
the Kauri, as <tf every oth^ tree in New Zealand, 
are very much upon (he sur&ce of the earth, with 
here and there a fibre striking deeply into the 
IHround. 

'^ Taa^aha {Podoearpm a$plenifoliu$y or Phyllo^ 
ebuhMtriokamanoidetf), — This regi^, beautiful, and 
highly ornamental tree, is found on hilly lands, or 
m dry shaded woodi. Its general height is about 
forty-five feet ; and its girth, or circumference, two 
feet. The bark is plain, and light coloured, rii^^ 
at about six indies ; and forming distinct flakes up 
to the branches of the tree ; the leaf stem is about 
four inches ; and each one has nine or eleven small 
HmbelHforous leaves, like those of the parsley, growl- 
ing upon it. The wood is a shade diurker than the. 
Kauri ; it has a closer grain, smells strongly of tur- 
pentine, is less afieoted with wet than any other 
pme, and is an exceedingly valuable wood. It' is 
used for all kinds of outside work, such as posts, 
and floors for venmdahs ; and is mudx sought after 
for the decks of vessels. The tree is not so plentafdl 
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«MBt tweotj ImI in ciicanimnee, and iMi fiftj «» 
fliartjfecrtki^mtiietnmlL it kis a coarae ligln^ 
w ieuwd k»k, Toy^iek aai bony; maA ht»ihm 
mfpetatmcB of hsvifig been chopped ^Hovgk, al aandi 
.irhknaxe. It fiovidcs m ^ soil aai 
gpcmnd, bat k oc — eti iacB ten^ •■ Ae 
(efrrren. T%e i wpd is iadfeiHig to ledl, i ijl ii tf 
frwly, i» "veiy hard, b«t wetks mlL its f i fia gt 
issBisal&idt ^Mtdstne caoiw «t Ae top of tiw tmev 
and is much like that of the jew. This tre» decs 
Bot appear to be sdbyoct to ^k^ same diiiwit u as 
•dMss of -die save ipooieB, as it 19 nos^f inmd. wm m 
fmy vmbmL and pf«feci statcL Us i^iols are h^ 
•«t of tiio gfosDd, mad ^e fitoes axe UMiliiility 
Aide »Bd stoong : tkey qnread Aemo^rcs otvcr s 
gfoti snifiiee of mrUk ; asd are dbtraneatal to tike 
ipwtik of 4tt ndmrood, widi whith mmt of At 
iHostB in New 24eafaNKL abonMb. 

**- KaiAatea ( Trmipmrm;, ot Ikto r ^ /dm ntMaiimmy 
i*— naatree oaiy flosnAos in kw^ swampj, or aBmai 
aeilB; wm^ never iai tbi<^ and ainUtf woo^» it bat 
a iCTjr SBpsaaag appeal aiice wboB it steads aiaf ^ 
hmmg & tnadk bfaracbfeas for sercnly or tighkf tet^ 
mai^ tho» m besatiAd poiat mk^ te a.poiiii; As 
kftvesbcinfi^ sharp aadpn^j^, of tbe sanM cbaniter 
as Aoao of tfe TotBra, onl j loiter asd aamms; 
ItboBcsiafedbon^; ofwhidi tte MilEfea aie |]af«> 
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teki^ ^ Ibwder aaoiig^ ^bonad^m^ Tke ibst 
Ion io Kcw &ftland wene mtsA Smijpp^mML n 
An iice. It is^ idkafc lim cbobbmbI j been aHM^ 
tkm iviuie ptne; \mk it n el s« soft »Hi s peagy «. 
maixa^ miowot » ftlew iiwtiwi» if expeae^ ta ^e: 
veaftlMr. It dbeoibv e^ modft iirat, lOni^ in tiie 
dan^ diiwte ef New2Mfandit wftlKeifeiiii|Kn^^ 
t» MMan il; aaid feom its ^aiviBg bc^k cspoitcd^ 
«dJ stseagt^ MeoBHMadeik fer bailcliii^ pnTpeees^ it 
quickly brought the pines of this country into cK»- 
iqNitov jNie^y h m nfvwxy it iet nerer cut cbwn for 
wiev caooepi ¥y Hume -peiaoam wha axe not aeqmiaAed 
vitk itft Batuire^ or wh^ lunw s» aenqritts in sidnta* 
ijHitii^ It in Ae |4ace of Bfiie dnatbkr woock^ whidb, 
m nuHny aitnaAiam^ it ia^ maie d^eoli to obtM. 
The tne grows with great zap^lityy qvickly eaaaea 
Io peifeetftOtty aad as qnickfy decacya. 

*^ BinfeR {IMur y dit mn cuprmiimitm )«i— Th»^eg«ifc 
iMi eames tflo ita. greateat peifotion in dbsiepd woad^ 
aad m BNirt nch aeiL Ita topvaat favaaBiiea aae aat 
none tiMS «igkty feet hvm Use gRmnd; smI i4e 
iliaawini af itn timiV irMnm fTfrirrfri fhrr frt It» 
Miagfi is lemaarkably gzscciil anil b i ' a M ii f i i lycya-' 
daily in ita dbmhhexy dsya. its learea acr enljr 
jjiwiT fiddea; waaaa^ wp a^laa^aten^ fixxttw&iciiy 
tawardft iba top^ tauMib o«i armnl etiicr asaii 

lung fiiw tike branfdbes of ike vaepoi^ wiUeaK^ <n a 
Rafter af oataida feathers; and tiaa beaialy of tlaa 
whole ia heip^ieBed by Iha lif^dneaa el Oa c« 
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with winch it is decorated. It has a dark scalj 
hark, and its wood is inclining to red, without any 
partieular marks of grain. It is hard and diffieidt 
to work, heing hrittle ; bat its qualities are not suf- 
ficiently known, to make it, as yet, much sought 
after. There is, howerer, no doubt that it will be 
found a serviceable and enduring wood. It em^ a 
strong resinous and turpentine smell; and a little 
resin sometimes oozes from the upper branches. 
The tree is plentifdl in the forests, where the soil is 
not clayey. 

*^ Mairi, a tree of the Podoettrpiif species, growing 
from forty to sixty feet high, but never arriving at a 
larger circumference than twelve feet. Its bark m 
peculiarly clean ; and resembles that of a healthy 
young oak, or the Tanekaha, when a shmb. It 
produces a brittly, close-grained, durable wood, of a 
red colour, planes up smoothly ; and appears capable 
of receiving a high polish. It flourish^ best in rich 
soils, and seems to require much moisture. It has 
a spiral leaf, long and narrow, of a pale bright green. 
The wood is too brittle for the cabinet-maker, or 
it would not be a bad substitute for mahogany. 
Another objection to its use, for articles of house- 
hold furniture, except fixtures, is its weight. 

** Puriri ( VUex littor€Ui$.) — ^This tree, from its hard- . 
ness and durability, has been denominated the New 
Zealand Oak ; and indeed it seems to answer all the 
purposes of that prince of trees. The wood is of a 
dark brown colour, close in the grain, and takes a 
-aod polish; it splits freely, and works well; and 
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may be iised with advantage for all outmde work, 
aa it does not injure from exposure to the damp ; 
imd twenty years experience has proved that in 
that time it will not rot^ though in a wet soil under 
the ground. For ship^building it is a most valuable 
wood; as the injury which it has received from 
being perfon^ted in various places by a large worm 
peculiar to the tree, does not essentially dimmish its 
value for the timbers of ships or for the knees of 
boots. On first examining a Puriri log, you would 
be inclined to reject it, on account of the many 
large holes that at once present themselves to notice; 
but, on further examination, it is found that the 
perforations do not proceed from the rot, and that 
,the wood which remains is of great value, though it 
must sometimes be cut up to disadvantage. These 
defects in the trunk of the tree make it unavailable 
for working up into household furniture or for 
boards; but no plant in New Zealand furnishes 
such excellent materials for the ground-plates of 
houses, or for posts an4 rails for fences; it also 
answers well for the wood work of a plough. It 
grows from fifteen to thirty feet without a branch ; 
and varies from twelve to twenty feet in circum- 
ference. The branches are crooked, diffuse, and 
robust : the leaves are large, and of a deep bright 
green, growings three and five together; its bark is 
rough and gray, and is generally covered with a 
short dry moss ; it flowers in September and October, 
and flourishes best in a deep rich soil. Its roots 
are much on the surface ; and it is more liable than 
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mef oikor tee* to be paoitested to tiat maA hfm 

WL ^kj ioteaiSy jmd wbere i\m aal is 
giaiwU|r u its iteztwte. II Atm&n in 
jttd I>60Qnber ; sad is a fiae omlNAgWHis iaree, ifMi 
kig» fMJC'ffreen feaTes, msn^ and ji^ggrw^, tifa» a 
«aw ai tlifi edges. The m&d. is hematiMiy vwe- 
gsted; lieiiig mottM with led, npcm a gioioid ef 
liglii bivwn. It splits freeij, sad wese it of ndfi- 
ciost dimeMdoMB, would make efegant fimotaBe, or 
cidMbet aitidgs. Its bask is cleac, and «f « %^i- 
koown ccdoax. The hei^bEt fd tke taee, wkeo. foil 
grown, is froas fifty to sixty feet, sad its ^osaimkeK 
frsBt eighte^i to iJiirty rndses. Frooa the fiwcwMD 
with whkh it splits, it is of mudi ose fer palsig- 
£efiee, tet never for shingles, oa aooooat of its so 
readily twistii^ with the sun: indeed, ike tree ia 
not of sufficient magnitude to answw at aU the 
pnrpose <^ shingles. .It is durable for aM i no t dc 
work, aad would every where be ccmsidsied a 
- handsome wood. 

^ Kawaka {Daerydmm phsmaivm\ n a tree giw* 
ii^ aboai thirty isx^ high, and freoa one to thfoe 
feet in diameter, with a rough dark hark, and a 
foliage not very iralike fom. It is a beantiMfy 
grained wood, dbose and heavy, and wovld Bnke 
elegant pieture frames, where they w^Fe reqaiiBd t^ 
a deep stam. It ia^ however, only the lower psflft 
of the ^rui^ of the tme ifHiieh is so di^ »id etoo 
in the grain; the higher you ascend toward the 
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eonse^pieiitly, lisr ike parpeae above wfntioned, ilie 
Ins Tid«iMe. The ivvod m the kiwcr part of ike 
iiee mttdi ■ e oom bie o tbe iiolip wood of Moieio&B»f, 
Maw South Wales^ tlimigk aot i}oite so dark and 
iKavy. I beMeiPe it is not ■weh known, aad kas 
v»w^ as yei bean soiigki ait^a^ to be affptied to aay 
vee^l p«FpOOT« 

" Miro (Podocarpusferrv^inea), — TMa plant gwwrs 
to ^^ he^kt 6f from ioriy to fifty fEeet, wiHi a 
dkaneter of set mme tkan tkiity iackes, except m 
«xtnMH<<Mnariij large spechneiLS. It flounBhes ia 
a& tbe fbrestB) sstd m eweMj descriptioB of awL it 
^lodvees a fine red bezrj, tke principal aad nraot 
aaaii^ung £ood of the wood pigeon daring tke 
aeason. Tli« wood is smooth, dose-gcaloed, and 
dark, for a ptae, spEts freelj, iuhL has a hxge long 
grain similar to tkat of tine makx^an j« The smail- 
nees of tke dimensions of this tree subtracts mnek 
Irom its utility as timber, to which name, periups, 
it scarcely can be Said to make amy prehensions. Tke 
kaf is like tkat of tke fir tree ; and its bark is clear 
sad sHMotk as tke bajrk of tke a^. For duiabttity, 
as a species of tke pin^, it far exceeds any otkei, 
Bad wo«dd be nmck sougkt a£ter aad pveferred, wem 
it not lor i]ie scantiness of its cii;cum£erence. 

^ Towai, a tree of tke Podocarpue specie, with a 
dmk brown baik, and a leaf similar to, ai^l abomt 
^te siae of, the moss rose. It grows from twei^y fo 
iktrty feet kigh, witimrt a brMidi, and ik^ibeeomes 
thk^y foliated. Ite baark is smooA, and oao^ar to 
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ilwt of the Mh. It produces a lieavy cloee-griiBej 
red wood, answering all the purposes of tke New 
South Wales cedar, but much more, durable and 
weighty. It grows in all the small forests where 
there is no Kauri, and where the soil is li^t and 
vegetable in its nature. This tree is also but of 
small dimensions, and is, consequently, genendlj 
allowed to remain an undisturbed occupier of its 
native woods." 

Pohutukaura (Callistemon ellipticug). — ^This is 
a tree of remarkably robust habits, and diffuse irre- 
gular growth, and is found on the rocky shores of 
most of the bays and harbours of the Northern la- 
lands of New Zealand. Indeed, it flourishes best on 
those rocks where it would appear impossible that 
a plant of such large dimensions should receive any 
sustenance, as nothing is visible but the barren 
rock, to which it has attached itself : its leaves are 
large and of a very deep green ; in December and 
January it puts out large quantities of flowers of 
the most splendid crimson colour, larger ;than a good- 
sized rose, and of the class Polyandria, having aa 
immense number of stamens, with a little dust cling- 
ing to the top of each. The bark of this tree is 
gray, and the wood brittle, hard, heavy, and dark. 
It is very difficult to work, from its hardness, as it 
breaks or turns the edges of almost all the tools used 
in preparing it. It receives the finest polish, and 
would be taken for a very handsome rosewood — as 
a substitute for which it answers well. I should 
conceive it to be one of the most durable, as well as 
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the darkest and hardest woods of New Zealand, ft 
sometimes grows to four or five feet in diameter, 
but is crooked and misshapen. 

Aki, called the Lignum mixe of New Zealand, 
from its hardness, weight, and colour, is useless for 
all common purposes, and is very difficult to work. 
It is a crooked short tree, scarcely more than a 
useful shrub, being not of larger diameter than from 
six inches to a foot. Its wood takes the most beau- 
tiful polish, and its grain seems to be^ only a con- 
tinuation of hard knots, which gives it a peculiar 
but very beautiful appearance when wrought. It 
resembles the tulip-wood of Australia more than 
any other plant I have seen. If sent to England, 
I doubt not but it would be a most valuable wood 
for making elegant cabinets and work-boxes; but 
the patience of the artist would be severely put to 
the test, from the hardness and brittleness of the 
material which he would have to work. 

Kahikatoa (^Leptospermum scoparium). — ^A tree 
of stunted growth, flourishing in clayey barren soils, 
and producing a hard red wood. From the berries 
which it bears, it has been designated the tea-tree. 
It does not grow above eighteen inches in diameter. 
It is sometimes used by the natives for the comer 
posts of their larger fences, but it would not answer 
for this purpose if nails were used by them, as the 
wood is so hard as to resist a nail of large dimen- 
sions. It is a sure sign of a barren soil when the 
Kahikatoa is found in plenty ; for though it grows 
to its greatest size in rich woods, it is very rarely 
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iften bnt upon tlie mont barren and useless plaias, 
wbich will scarcely produce any otber plant cnrshmb. 
It has a very small leaf, and bears a wbHe blossom 
aiU the year round. The perfume which it exhales 
is very fragrant, and spreads itself for a long dsstance 
from the place where the plant grows. 

Kohekohe (Laurus kohekoke).-^A fine handsome 
tree, witib a trunk free of branches to a height of 
fbvty feet, and a diameter of three feet, producing 
a fine-grained red wood, eloser than the cedar, and 
lather heavier than that wood. Its bark is clear, 
it spHts freely, and will no doubt answer well fi>r 
all common household furniture. Its leaf has Ae 
colour, the shape, and the . gloss of the laurel ; and 
its roots are more expansive, and cover a larg^ 
Borface, than those of any other tree of this conntry. 
In cutting roads through the woo^ this plant 
forms a great obstruction, on account of the immense 
size and hardness of its roots. 

Mahoe (MtK^^tm ramifiarw)y has a ^in, spiral, 
and elegant leaf, and grows to a height of not more 
.tiian fif^ feet, with a circumference oi about six 
ieeL The bark is smool^and light, and the wood 
which it fumk^es is ratiier heavier than the rima; 
it works diort, and will not take a good poHiA. Its 
habits are not robust, and it requires a rich alluvial 
aofl to brmg it to anytlmg like perfection. 

Hinau {Dicera dentata}. — ^This tree is also partial, 
to a rich alhivial soil; it grOws to the height of 
»xty or seventy feet, having a circumference of 
•^boit twdve feet. The wood of fliis pkst is le- 
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maskable £oi its wMteness^ but is aknost uselei^ ,011 
aocQunt of the way in which it splits when exposed 
to either wet or warmth. Its chief use is, that it 
;makes an excellent dye/either a light brown or puce 
C(dour, or a deep black, not removable by washing. 
The natives use it (that is, the outer skin of the 
bark,) for the purpose of dyeing the black threads of 
their garments. It only requires to be pounded and 
thrown into water, and, the article to be dyed 
immersed in the infusion ; of course according to the 
strength is the deepness of the colour. The kaf oi 
this tree is spiral, and of a bright green ; and the 
bark rough-looking and imsightly. 

Matai (Taxui mataijy a plant with a small yew- 
tree leaf, a strong smell, and a rough bark. Its wood 
is peculiarly coloured, being a mixture of red and 
white, forming a few ^ades deeper than the grain 
of the kauri. Its habits are rather robust; it pref^:s 
a rich alluvial soil ; grows to a height of fifty feet ; 
and measures -in diameter from three to five feet. 
The wood is considered durable, and has the advan- 
tage of being easily worked ; it is not, however, as 
yet, much known. 

£Ata (genus unknown). This is a fine and 
useful tree, producing a heavy, close-grained, durable 
zed wood, capable of bdng turned to almost anj" 
purpose of household work, and valuable to the ship-> 
builder, who may find its branches curved to his 
hand, and requiring but little of the labour of the aijce 
to form it to his purpose. It is found in perfecti^ii, 
of all sizes and heights, &om twenty to seyenty fe# 
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M^, and from eighteen inches to seven ^Teet in 
diameter. It prefers a dry stony soil, and varies 
the pleasantness of its appearance, according to the 
regular or irregular shape of its trunk. Its branches 
generally shoot from the top of the main stem, and 
put forth to some height before a leaf appears. The 
leaves are small, in the shape of the box, tufted at 
the top of the tree, forming a crown, and in the 
distance appear like a cluster of palms growing out 
of one large stem, rising far above the parent stock 
by which they are supported. 

Besides the trees already mentioned, there are 
many others of the same character, differing but 
little in the nature of the wood, and in the purposes 
for which they can be used. It would require years 
to discover the nature of the various trees whicli 
flourish in this land; but it will appear from the 
short and very imperfect description given above, 
that though the kauri is the monarch of the forest, 
and the tree most sought after on account of its 
immense size, there are others whose qualities for 
particular purposes excel this. The kauri would 
never alone answer the purpose of ground-plates 
for a house; but when they are laid of purin, a 
strong and enduring foundation for a weather-board 
building is obtained, and the whole superstructure, 
with all the finishings, inside and outside, may be 
supplied with advantage from the mighty trunk of 
this valuable pine. It possesses also a valne of 
which but few ^ther trees can boast ; that is, the 
itfcoility with which it can be worked, from the 
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first stroke at its roots with the axe, to the toiidar 
of the master carpenter, or the last finish of the 
accomplished artist. 

7. Cultivation of Grain and of Vines. 

There only remains to be noticed here two branches 
of trade, which, from the excellence of the climate 
and soil, must at no distant time add greatly to the 
wealth and resources of New Zealand, viz., the 
ouhivation of grain, and of the vine. The successful 
experiments made with, both have been already 
noticed. 

1. As to grain. New Zealand seems to possess 
peculiar advantages of soil and climate. And it 
will also possess a ready market, from its vicinity to 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land; where, 
fix)m the high profits of wool-growing, grain from 
other countries will always find a ready market. 
It has been well and justly said, that ^' while the 
capitalists of New South Wales can realize 30 per 
cent, by feeding sheep, they will multiply their 
flocks rather than engage in tillage, and every 
increase in the wealth and population of the Aus* 
iralian colonies, will open an extended market for 
New Zealand produce. A territorial division of 
employment, reciprocally beneficial, will be esta- 
blished between the neighbouring settlements, and the 
rapid extension of pastoral husbandry in Australia, 
will be followed by a corresponding "extension of 
tillage husbandry in New Zealand. Between 
countries so closely connected by position, and ye^ 
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diffenng so widely in soil and in products^ tlie inter- 
cliange of commodities will be carried to a great 
extent." 

With reference to the agriculture of New Zea- 
land, we quote the following passages from Mr. 
Busby's book on New South Wales, to which we 
have already referred. 

** It pleased Providence, however, during the 
years 1826, 1827, 1828, and part of 1829, to visit 
us with a drought, the consequences of which "wcte 
so distressing to the colonists, as to reverse the most 
reasonable prospects of success, and to plunge many 
individuals into irredeemable difficulties who had 
every fair chance of competence and independence. 

" The operation of this distress among the settlers 
was twofold. It obliged them to make pun^aees, 
at an excessive price, of imported bread-corn* for 
the support of their households and estaUisbments ; 
and in order to raise the funds for these purchases, 
it compelled them to make forced sales of their live 
stock at a most unfavourable crisis. For as the dis- 
tress was confined to no one district, the compe- 
tition of sellers became as great as the competition 
of buye« had formerly been ; and the consequence 
of this reaction was, to sink the prices oi siock as 
much below their natural level as ever they had 
been raised above it. This depression was also 
materially assisted by a cause less to be expected 
than either the fall in the price of that portion of 

" The entered value of grain, flour, and potatoes, im- 
ported into the colony in the year 1828 alone, was 64,828/.'* 
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Oior flockfi Sad herds whidi £ndff its vent within the 
colooy, or the severe droughts which accelerated 
that faU, namely, by the alteration in the value of 
wool in the London market. This almost exclusive 
article of export on which the settler had as yet cal- 
cidated, and which he fondly hoped would always 
maintain a permanent or increasing value, had fallen 
&om hfty to seventy-five per cent« ; and it only 
wanted this to make the depreciation of property 
complete. 

'^ The mere statement of these facts would appear 
to be 8u£&cient at once to account for the distress 
which pervaded, and still continues to pervade, the 
col<Hiy; and which is the general theme of conver- 
sation auKmg all persons conneoted with the agri- 
cultural interests. It is to be hoped, too, that it 
will convince the settler, arriving under the present 
circumstances of the colony, that this distress can- 
not affect his interests unless in a beneficial way ; 
and it is solely wiiii this view that the preceding 
rapid statem^it of them has been introduced. 

^^ The period of greatest depressicm has now g<nie 
pjust. The genial 'rains which have from time to 
time refre^ed vegetation since the breaking up of 
the drought in September, 1829, have renewed the 
confidence of the colonists in the general goodness of 
the climate ; and the superabundance of all sorts of 
food upon which we may calculate, should tos be 
Ue»$ed with a continuance <y/^ fswourable secuom^ will 
make this, if not one of the richest regions ci the 
world, certainly one of the most abundant in all tbe 
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necessaries oi life ; and if not in the most deaifabie 
of its luxuries also, the blame will rest with thoset 
who do not second the capabilities of nature to 
produce them." 

In the districts of Bathurst and Argyle, i^ 
harvests of 1830-31 had yielded so very abnn** 
dantly, that it was estimated these districts con* 
tained a sufficiency for their own consumption for 
three years. The settlers, nevertheless, showed no 
disposition to circumscribe their cultivation ; expe^ 
rience had proved to them the necessity for pro- 
viding against the uncertainty of their own climate ; 
and however fortunate they might continue to prove 
in their own crops, a demand might' arise in other 
parts of the colony, where the weevil and the Jly 
(from the ravages of which Bathurst and Argyle 
are free,) prevent the profitable hoarding of a 
fflirplus. 

'^ During the late scarcity, government authorised 
the issue of maize instead of flour to convict ser- 
vants, and many families found this, as well as the 
miUet dressed in different forms, a very palatable 
substitute." 

We regret to observe, in the Sydney Herald of 
26th December, 1836, that the agricultural districts 
of New South Wales were again suffering from 
severe drought. " The most lamentable accounts 
oi the early wheat crops have arrived from the dis- 
trict of Bathurst. Barley and rye are generally 
better. The late wheat is generally unpromising ; 
and if rain does not soon come, there is nothing but 
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the prospect of a total failure. The frost on the 
8th was as severe as mid- winter. Slight partial 
showers fallowed on the two succeeding days, which 
brought forward some of the early wheat, and being 
followed by another frost, did great damage. Nearly 
all the fruit is destroyed. It is also reported that 
Bearly all the crops on the Lachlan are cut off by 
the frost, and at Wellington by the drought. 
Settlers are providing in Sydney for next year's 
s^ply." 

2. Cultivation of the Vine. 

TuE vine has been found to thrive luxuriantly in 
New Zealand. Its successful cultivation as a branch 
of trade, and for home consumption, appears to 
admit of no doubt. In New South Wales, the cul- 
tivation of the vine has been introduced extensively. 
The following details are taken from a note in 
Mr. Busby's Authentic Information relative to New 
Simtk Wales, 

The writer of the article states that, prior >to 
1824, there were only two small vineyards in New 
South Wales. In 1825, he planted on the Orphan 
School estate, near the town of Liverpool, of which 
he was then in charge, about two acres of vines. 
The wine made from this vineyard in January, 
1829, had a resemblance of Burgundy, and proved 
to be of very fair quality; and a small quantity of 
the vintage of 1830, which the writer brought to 
England nearly twelve mcmths ago, without any of 
the precauti(ms usually adopted to prevent the 
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degeneration of light wines, is now (May, 1832,) 
peifectly sound, and lias been oooad^ed s yevy 
promising wine by seyeral iHne meidiai^ and 
many goitleman who have tasted it. ' 

In 1830, the writer conc^yed that a fiiTOuaUe 
crisis had occurred for again calling the attention of 
the colonists to the subject; and he pnUisked m 
short Manual of Plain Dtrectum* for Plamtmg €md 
Cvitivaimg Vmet/ardi^ &c. He also applied, at the 
pruning season, to every person whom he knew to 
possess vines of the varieties which had proved best 
suited to the climate, requesting that all the spare 
cuttings m^ht be preserved. These cuttings, to the 
numbor oi twenty tiiousand, were brought to the 
government garden at Sydney; and persons who 
were desirous of commencing the plantation of a 
vine3rard, were invited to send a writt^i i^jf^catioa 
lor plants b^ore a certain day. The cuttings wece 
distributed amoi^ upwards of fifty appHcante^ 
scarcely any one of whom was satisdML with the 
number he obtained, and had the quantity been 
double, there is no doubt they would have been aU 
planted. 

The writer therefore considered, on his departure 
&om the colony, in February, 1831, that the general 
plantation of vineyards had fedrly commenced, as 
the colonists were fully aHve to its advantages, wUh- 
out looking further, in the first instance, than the 
supply of their own households. 

In the course of a subsequent tour in the souA 
of Fxanoe and Spain, he possessed himself of ev^y 
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variety of vine which he found cultivated ; and he 
tticceeded in bringing in safety to Ixmdon from 
twelve to twenty cuttings of each of the varieties, 
to the number of sixty-seven, which he found 
actually cultivated in the French vineyards ; besides 
two cuttings, eadi, of from £ve hundred and fifty to 
five hundred and oxty varieties, from the collections 
in the Botanic Gardens, Montpelier, and the Boyal 
Nursery of the Luxembourg at Paris. He has also 
feceived by sea, from Cadi^ and Malaga, four cases, 
ccmtaining the varieties cultivated for wine and 
raisins in the south of Spain. 

The writer has presented all the plants which he 
obtained from the collections at M<Mitpelier and 
Luxembourg, and one-third oi the remainder, to Uttt 
government, for the purpose of forming an experi- 
mental garden at Sydney, in order to ascertain the 
varieties b^ suited to the climate, and propagate 
them £(Hr general distribution. The greatest portion 
of these plants are now on their way to the colony, 
and, from the precautions adopted, there is litde 
toom to doubt their safe arrivaL 

The writer s experience, since he first turned his 
attention to the subject, may perhaps be considered 
as qualifying him to ofier an opinion as to the pro- 
bable success of vineyards in New South Wales. 
He does not scruple to state his belief, from his 
knowledge of the soils and climate of that colony, 
that many situations may be chosen capable of 
yielding wines fitted, for the British market. But 
should this result never be attained, he will consid^^ 
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ibe trouble and expense (now nearly four hundred 
pounds) he has incurred, as well as bestowed, in 
contributing to substitute a healthy and ezhiUrating 
beverage, such as almost every farm will produce, 
and to which habit is sure to give a relish, for a 
part €4 the ardent spirits which are at present con- 
sumed to such an amazing extent^ in proportion to 
the population. The inhabitants of New South 
Wales have not yet learned to conform to the 
habits suitable to their climate ; and the most mis- 
chievous of the habits they have brought with them, 
is the general consumption of ardent spirits. By 
those who have Been accustomed to the use of spirits 
in a colder country, some stimulant is imdoubtedly 
required; but the great majority of the colonists 
have yet to learn that the free use of a light un- 
adulterated wine, will not only strengthen their 
bodies and clear their minds, but weakeh or destroy 
the relish for those stronger stimulants which are 
now poisoning the morals of the population, and 
preying upon the vitals of every unhappy individual 
whom the cravings occasioned by the exhaustion of 
the climate has driven to their use. 
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(A.X 

Exceptional Laws in favour op the Native* 
OF New Zealand, 

[By iMM^ M. A.» or Tmorr Coujwb, CAMioaoffi.] 



1. It is possible to oppress and destroy under a show of justfce. — 
2. Lavrs thouM be adapted to the character and circnm> 
stances of those whom they are to gorem. — 3, They should 
be framed and administered in a spirit of love. — 4. Respect 
due to the institution of Chieftainship. — 5. Social Alliances to 
be formed between the principal English families and the 
^unifies of the Chiefe.— 6. Of die honourable distinctions 
suited to a feudal state of society. — 1. Of criminal law. — 
8. Of the influence of Christianity.-«-9. Of the powers giren 
to man for the formation of future nations. 

1. THseonduGt of Earopeans towards the original inha- 
bitants, of newlynliscovered cocmtries, has heen for the 
most part so reeklessly nnjust and destructive, that we 
should seem at first sight to be conferring a great and 
vitwonted blessing on a barbarous race, were we to settle 
among them as friends, and having purchased their 
lands ftom them at their own price, to declare them our 
equals m every particular, and surround them in pre- 
cisely the same measure as ourselves hy the just and 
impartial sanctkms of British law. 
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Such an assumption, however, would he eminently fal- 
lacious. The estahlishment of the same rights and the 
same ohligations can only he fair hetween parties who 
have the same power in the same field ; hut where one of 
the parties is^immeasurahly inferior to the other, the only 
consequence of establishing the same rights and Uie 
same ohligations for both will he to destroy the weakw 
under a show of justice. Now it is obvious that such 
would he the case with the New Zealanders, or any other 
, barbarous race, if put in competition with the European. 
And since it is one of the characteristics of civilixi^km, 
and pre-eminently so of modem British civilization, that 
every individual is more or less in a state of competition 
with every other individual, it may safely be inferred 
that were a colony of British to plant themselves in 
New Zealand, on land purchased from the natives and 
on which the natives should continue to reside, under 
the influence of British law, and on a footing of perfect 
equality with British subjects, though no cruelty were 
inflicted, though strict and impartial justice were ad- 
ministered, though posts of honour and emolument 
were offered equally to all, a species of social attrition 
would at once begin and never cease till it ended in the 
degradation and destruction of the New Zealanders. 

In the mean time, neither the New Zealanders nor the 
British might be conscious of the process ; and ite etkttM 
might be deeply lamented by those very individuals who 
were the instruments of promoting its operation, and who 
from the long-settled persuasion that the principle of 
"equal laws and equal rights for all" is the great glory 
and blessing of a well-regulated constitution, would 
never suspect the possibility of a state of things in 
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which the same principle would be unjust, tyrannical, 
and oppressive. 

So that it might well be questioned whether it would 
BOt be less destructive to conquer the whole country by 
Ibrce of arms, as Britain was conquered by the Romans*, 
and by arbitrary power to make such allotments of the 
laad, and establish such laws and institutions as should 
be suitable to the state and genius of the people, than to 
invite them to a community of rights, without placing 
them in such a position as would enable them to derive 
fiom such rights the same benefit as we should ourselves.. 

2. The recently discovered method of transplanting a 
Ikll-grown tree without injury from one soil to another, 
has been used as an illustration of the course to be adopted 
in transplanting a British community from their native 
land to some distant settlement. The peculiarity of 
this method consists in so carefully removing the former 
soil from the root of the tree, as to preserve every fibre 
and tendril in its original integrity, and then, having 
][daced it upright in its new position, in collecting the 
new soil around it in such a manner as to restore every 
fibre and tendril to the exercise of its appropriate func- 
tion. The Application of this simile to the case of a 
British community removing to a distant land is suffi- 
ciently obvious ; it 4»nsists in taking out not people 
merely but society, that is to say, people standing in 
the same relations and discharging the same functions 
with respect to one another as they did in England. 

• See the evidence of Thomas Hodgkin, M.D., before the 
Select Committee on Aborigines.— ^fintitei of Evidence, p. 454, 
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Now precisely the same principle shoidd be adepted, 
and the simile will apply with even greater accuracy, in 
foyoor of a native race introduced for the purposes of 
'dvilication and mutual benefit into a British settle- 
ment. There should be no violence, no rude diasevn:- 
ance of social ties, no careless disregard of national 
peculiarities. There should be the utmost solicitade 
earefully to distingutsh and eautioudy to. remove from 
the rwAs of the social tree every parti<de extraneous to 
itself, before expecting it to flourish in the new soil hy 
which we are proceeding to surround it During ^bH 
diflScult process it should be propped up and supported 
from without with Hie greatest care and tenderness, and 
for every portion of native earth whtoh had been re- 
moved a corresponding portion of earth equally oo&* 
genial and equally nutritious should be restored to it. 

No law nor any concession of his own could at cmce 
convert the New Zealander into a British subject The 
very idea of law supposes a preadaptation of natore in 
Uiose who are to be the subjects of the law. And no 
power can by an instantaneous operation effect thi^ ia 
the mind and moral constitution of the New Zealander, 
which has been insensibly imbibed from his earliest 
years, and inherited from bis ancestors, by the EngUsk- 
man. Since, then, the people are not adapted for our 
laws, the only course which remains for us is to adapt 
our laws to the people ; acting in the spirit and under 
the sanction of the philosophic reflections of Octavio 
Piccoloraini : — 

The way of ancient ordinance, though it winds. 
Is yet no devions way. Straight forward goes 
The lightning's path, and straight the fearfd! p»t^ 
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Of tkc caimoii-ball. Direct it Bies and rai»d 

Shatteiing that it may reach, and shattering what it reaches. 

My son, the road the human being travels. 

That on which blessing comes and goes, doth follow 

The river's course, the valley's playful windings, 

Curves round the corn-field and the hill of vines. 

Honouring the holy bounds of property. 

Coleridge's Translation of Wallenstein, Act i.. Scene 4. 

In order to pot these principles into execution these 
BniBt be mn aiecurate knowledge of the existing institu- 
tions of the conntry, their present laws, and the genius 
of Hio people, as expressed in their language. We must 
efOfefoUy distinguish those which are radically bad, 
' the result of passion, caprice, or vanity, from UK>8e 
Mrhieh are founded on the permanent principles of 
human nature ; and while patiently remonng what is 
vicieus, we should spare whatever is at once innocent 
and characteristic, and sedulously foster whatever may 
be a germ of future good. To aid us in this work we 
should have a sound knowledge of the principles of 
human nature, and be well acquainted with the expe- 
lienee of past ages, and the various steps by which 
former races possessing the same characteristic traits 
as the present inhabitants of New Zealand have been 
moulded into civilization. 

3. But the first object to secure is the favourable dis- 
position of the British colonist towards his New Zealand 
fellow-citizen. He should feel towards him as a father 
towards a child; as a being endued with great know- 
ledge, powers, and intellect, towaids a frail and way- 
ward creature which had been committed to his care. 
To show kindness to the New Zealander should he the 
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point of honour in the new community ; and, as fkr «d 
might he possihle, the honourable distinctions of the 
country should be founded on generous and honoucahte 
relations with the native race. 

The assertion and defence of his own persomil iiide* 
pendence is the most universal characteristic of the 
modern Englishman. This disposition may have its 
use among ourselves ; many causes might he assigned 
for it, and it is itself the cause of innumerable pl^iHK 
mena in our social condition. But we should mistake 
were we to suppose this^eeling to be indigeiions to tiia 
New Zealander, and we should miscalculate were we 
to act in such a way as to excite it within him. He 
already regards the Englishman as a "melior natura;** 
he looks up to him as a being so eminently superbr to 
himself, that the idea of asserting his own independence 
or equality never enters his mind ; and he is ready to 
receive as inestimably valuable every boon which he 
may be willing to grant him. Now in just the same 
degree as it would be base and execrable to abuse this 
disposition by trampling on and depressing him to serve 
a selfish purpose, it would be great and generous to 
avail ourselves of it, in order to confer upon him the 
greatest benefits, and to mould him together with our*- 
selves into the best and purest form of social existence. 

4. Among the most obvious and striking peculiarities 
of the social system in New Zealand, is the institution of 
chieftainship ; one of the ancient, venerable, and heroic 
institutions of the human race, and one, therefore, which 
we may presume to be deeply rooted in the original con- 
stitution of human nature ; and we may well conceive , 
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tkat nothing would tend more immediately to let jown 
and totally to change the character of the whole New 
Zealand population, than a disposition to overlook this 
institution, and place all the inhahitants upon the same 
leveL And yet there is much in the way of thinking 
of the natural Englishman which would dispose him to 
treat such an institution with indifference, if not con-*- 
tempt: and if we were, according to a former suppo* 
sitton, to purchase a tract of territory fjrom any numher 
of such chiefs, and then admit them with their inferior 
clansmen and their slaves to the common rights and 
priviteges of British suhjects, it would inevitably in- 
volve the total demolition of the system : for how could it 
be otherwise? By what means could the chief support 
his dignity ? From what source would he obtain sub- 
sistence, except by his own labours or the gratuitous 
liberality of the British colonists ? It would be a sad 
thing to see the New Zealand chief transformed into the 
mechanic, the labourer, the petty store-keeper, or even the 
harpooner. And yet what else could we expect unljoss 
we suppose him to be the proud and sulky recipient of 
poor-law bounty ? We should gladly admit him tq civil or 
military posts within the colony ; but we cannot suppose 
him to be prepared for either, and till he were pre- 
pared, how could he live, on what would he depend for 
bis respectability, how far could he feel himself to have 
a stake in the Commonwealth ? 

This at once suggests to us one of those exceptional 
regulations which might be adopted by the founders of 
the colony in favour of the native inhabitants. Every 
chief who disposes of^ his lands to the British crown, 
and consents to liberate his slaves, should have allotted 
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to hhny within the British setflement, such a tract of 
land, proportional in the ease of each several ^ef to 
the extent of territory which he has ceded and tte 
number of slaves to whom he has granted their liberty, 
as would place him in as ftivonrable a position wtii 
legard to the possession of landed property as the prin- 
eipal English settlers. This land should be kept in 
reserve for him and his family, until by education and 
intercourse with civilized people he had learned to esti- 
mate its value. And it shmild, therefore, be provided 
that every sale of such land by a native to a British 
settler should be invalid*. By this means^ a real and 
substantial benefit would be conferred upon the New 
Zealand chief, and through him upon the whole New 
Zealand population. The chief would at oiice be m«^ 
a man of property and standing in the settlement, and 
find congenial support for that feeling of superiority 
which he would inevitably have acquired from the high 
post he had always occupied among his countrymen, 
who, in their turn, would derive civil importance and 
numerous in^i^idental advantages from ttxe eleva^on of 
their chie^ 

Nor should we be acting unjustly by ourselves in 
conferring so great a benefit upon the New Zealander. 
The benefit which he would confer upon us by < 



* If, instead of specific portions of land being allotted to 
them, they were credited with sums of money equivalent to such 
allotments, and if in process of time, when they had learned to 
appreciate their social relations and the comparative value of laad 
and money, this money was given to them in such a form as to 
be available only for the purchase of land from the crown by a 
native, it might lead to beneficial transfers of property among 



-•mselves. 
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to US bis tercitory in the first instanee would be immeft- 
ManHy great, and, beyond all comparison, greater than 
tlie ooBsidetation which he would be likely to demand, 
or we should be willing to give for it. In order, there- 
fpre, to be just in the sight of our own consciences we 
must grant him some further benefit, and what benefit 
ean we grant him more suitable to his circumstances, 
"With more ease to ourselves, and more in acccMrdance 
vith our own principle of colonization, than a portion of 
that land which has so greatly increased in value by 
ike mere circumstance of our possessing it ? Besides 
which, let it be remembered, that by liberatiug their 
riaves and placing their inferior clansmen within the 
sphere of British infiuence, they give us that on the 
Talue of which the success of the new system of colo- 
nization mainly depends, and for which the English 
settler will have to disburse no insignificant amount of 
sterling money by the acre, namely, the power of pro- 
curing labour for hire ; and therefore, though we might 
not consider ourselves called upon to make them grants 
of land within the settlement on the score of their 
original possession of the whole territory, we ought, at 
least, on the score of the slaves they set free, and the 
inferiiNr clansmen disposed to labour, whom they enable 
us to hire. 

Sound policy, no less than justice, and a view to the 
future standing of the native race, appears to call upon 
us to confer upon the chiefs the most solid and substan- 
tial benefits that we can, benefits which shall reach to 
Uieir posterity, and maintain them in the same state of 
dignity and power which they now enjoy. For repeated 
examples in the history of the missionary establish- 
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nents of New Zealand have shown us bow great kas 
been their influeoee, and in how beneficial a manner il 
has been exercised in favour of the missronaries; and 
may we not suppose that the same influence which has 
been exerted in protecting the lives and propeities o£ 
our countrymen in their defenceless state, would be 
exercised in promoting favourable dispositions towavda 
the British, and encouraging to labour and good order, 
when we had no need of their protection against open 
attack ? Though their slaves would be set free, and 
their clansmen would be no longer in that state of 
feudal subjection to them in which they are at present^ 
they could not fail to retain a very great influence over 
both; and how important that this influence should be 
kept available, that everything should be done to main- 
tain it entire, to strengthen, adorn, and support it. 

5. From the establishment of the principle above 
stated, many consequences would flow, and various insti- 
tutions might be ingrafted on it. One result would be 
the ascertainment and classification of the various native 
families within the British territory. This would be 
necessarv in order to accomplish and record tlie formal 
cession of their land to the crown ; it would have an 
excellent effect in giving character and individuality to 
the different members and families of the native race ; 
and it would be the groundwork of the general system of 
registration which it would be expedient to adopt, in 
order to ascertain the descent of landed property, and 
the other particulars for which public registration is 
desirable. 

But the native New Zealander would not be trans- 
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formed in a moment fnm the rude and untutored 
denizen of bis own heights and valleys into the staid 
and orderly participant of the blessings of civilization ; 
and though, from all that we can learn, he would be 
anxiously desirous to receive instruction and improve-, 
ntent from the Englishman, he would be as open to the 
contamination of the vulgar-minded and the vicious as 
to the instructions of the high-principled and the good. 
For •* everything from England is gold to the poor New 
Zealander*/* It would, therefore, be incumbent upon 
the members of the best families among the English 
to lay themselves out, as one of the finest occupations in 
which they could engage, for the cultivation and im- 
provement of the native mind, for training them up to 
civilized habits, courteous behaviour, decorous conduct, 
and generous sentiments^ And they might be well as- 
sured that whatever labour they expended in such a 
work, they would be amply repaid by the enlargement 
of mind and elevation of feeling which they would 
themselves derive from it. 

In aid of this course of civilization, and also for the 
general protection of the native clans, and the super- 
intendence of the landed interests of the chiefs, we 
might adopt, as another special regulation, the esta- 
blishment of a principle of social alliances throughout 
the colony. Besides the advantage which the natives 
in general might derive from a protector appointed by 
law, a protection of a more genial kind might be afforded 
to them» were the principal English families to adopt, 
as their friends and allies, the chief families of the 
territory where they had established themselves. This 
family compact might be entered into between the prin- 
• Manhall. 
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dpsl mdividttal of the Eiif^ish fumly aad the New 
Zeahtnd chwi, an a special oceaMO* in set terms* moA 
in a iimal raaimer. It woald be a sol^na aad cere^ 
iBOBioas obserYaaee well eakukted ta impress the 
imaginalioa of the New Zealander» and sUactly in 
aoecnrdaBce wkh his feudal character. 

Nor woidd sudi an institution be without its yakie fx 
the English gentkinan, as w^l as the New Zealand 
chief. It would confer upon both an honourable distino- 
tion of a neistral diaraeter, and founded, as all honour- 
able dtstinctifHis ought to be, in the high qualities of 
oonMenee, generosit))^ faithfulness, respect for social 
ties, and regard for the interests of posterity. The 
oflBces of the English leader towards his adopted friend, 
would be to entertain him as his guest, to instruct him 
in the point of honour, to correct his savage nottons 
with regard to the retaliation of injuries, to influence his 
pursuits, to teach him the value of property, and tlie 
oMigations it entails on its possessor. The younger 
members of the families of the chiefs might be intro- 
duced into the families of their Eoglish protectors, to 
undergo that whcdesome mixture of education, service, 
manly exercise, and moral discipline, which the sons of 
our EngUsh gentry were once accustomed to receive in 
the houses of the wealthier nobility* Their daughters 
would be the especial care of the English ladies, and 
would receive from them such instructions, and render 
them such services, as would best fit them for their place 
in society. 

6. It is natural, that in devising expedients for reclaim- 
ing such a race as the New Zealanders, we should find 
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oursehes insensibly restoring some ef the picturesque 
and rmnantio institutions of tke feudal age. Audit can 
Bcarcely be denized, that these alUanees would be more 
palpably and nK»e gracefully cemented, wore the Soglish 
Ihmiiy to confer on the New Zealand family a coat of 
arms, somewhat similar to their own, but with such ff 
modification as the rules of heraldry might prescribe, in 
order to keep up the difference between them. Heraldry 
too, with its achievements and honorary distinctions,, 
might be turned to good account in rewarding merit in 
the New Zealander ; it would be a practice well-suited 
to impress his imagination, and might be made available 
for purposes which have grown obsolete in England. 
In ancient times, there were many various modes of 
denoting, by heraldry, the'virtues or disgraces of a family; 
these have long &llen into disuse, since by a fiction of 
modern society, every individual is supposed to be morally 
perfect, and rewards are given only for skill or prowess ; 
but in New Zealand this is not yet the case, and we 
may reward for virtues. It is 'a remarkable, but not a 
surprising circumstance, that the ofike of herald, in his 
ancient capacity of a peace-maker, an office on which, 
in after-times, the institutions of heraldry were founded, 
exists at this moment in New Zealand. 

Institutions which might be wholly incompatible with 
the most advanced form of civilized society, are acknow- 
ledged to have been greatly serviceable as a kind of 
intermediate form between high civilization and primitive 
barbarism. Thus the institution of chivalry is acknow- 
ledged to have had a wonderful effect, in softening the 
manners and improving the character of our ancestors 
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in the middle ages * ; and there are so many points of 
resemblance between the state of society at that period* 
and the actual condition of the New Zealanders, that 
we should not lightly reject the assistance we might 

* Chivalry, though considered commonly as a wild institution, 
the effect of caprice and the source of extravagance, arose natu- 
rally from the state of society at that period, and had a very 
serious influence in refining the manners of the European nations. 
The feudal state was a state of almost perpetual war, rapine* 
«nd anarchy ; during which, the weak and unarmed were exposed 
to insults or injuries. The power of the sovereign was too 
limited to prevent these wrongs, and the administration of justice 
too feeble to redress them. The most effectual protection against 
violence and oppression, was often found to be that which the 
valour and generosity of private persons afforded. To check 
the violence of overgrown oppressors, to rescue the helpless 
from captivity, to protect or to avenge women, orphans, and 
ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms \n their own defence, te 
redress wrongs, and to remove grievances, were deemed acts of 
the highest prowess and meriu Valour, humanity, courtesy* 
justice, honour, were the characteristic qualities of chivalry. 
Men were trained to knighthood by a long previous discipline ; 
they were admitted into the order by solemnities, no less devout 
than pompous ; every person of noble birth courted that honour, 
it was deemed a distinction superior to royalty, and monarchs 
were proud to receive it from the hands of private gentlemen. 

War waa carried on with less ferocity, when humanity came 
ttf be deemed the ornament of knighthood no less than courage. 
More gentle and polished manners were introduced, when cour- 
tesy was recommended as the most amiable of knightly virtues. 
Violence and oppression decreased, when it was reckoned meri- 
torious to check and punish them. A scrupulous adherence to 
truth, with the most religious attention to fulfil every engage- 
ment, became the distinguishing characteristic of a gentleman, 
because chivalry Was regarded as the school of honour, and in- 
culcated the most delicate sensibility, with regard to these points. 
Extracts from Hobebtson's Histary of Charles V. 
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derive from St. Palaye*, in framing their social institu- 
tions. This consideration may also direct us to the 
kind of literature, which would he likely at once to suit 
^eir taste, and to elevate and improve their characters ; 
such, for instance, as the old romances of chivalry and 
the heroic poets. Few things would he more interesting 
than to ohserve the efifeor which might he produced upon 
such natures, by reading to them in their own language^ 
some stirring passage of Homer, or some a£fecting inci- 
dent from the pages of Sir Thomas Maleore. 

7* But while it is quite allowable to dwell with pleasure 
on the picturesque and romantic character which might 
be given to the new society, we must not close our eyes 
upon the darker features of the picture. We must ex- 
pect to encounter among the New Zealanders, crimes 
of the darkest character, which in England would be 
punished by death, but which they regard with indif- 
ference. How are we to deal with them? Suppose, for 
instance, that a chief should murder some one who had 
been his slave, ought he to die for such a crime, because 
he is UVifig under the benefit and protection of British 
law? 

Such a course might be expected, in the present 
state of things, to have the most disastrous conse* 
quences. It would be *' palpably unjust-K' to govern 
savages by the strict enforcement of a criminal law^ 
framed for civilized communities. Our legal measure 
of guilt should be regulated, for many days to come, 

* Memoires sur rancienne Chevalerie consjder^e comme une 
institution politique et militaire. 
t Report from the Select Committee on Aborigines, p. 84. 
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by tiie oonaeiotiBiiess of guilt, as it existe in ^e 
mind of the native ; and not until by -duristian instnK- 
tioQ and example we have deepened this oossotoosneaa 
to its ^le measure, should we visit these crimes wi^ 
pwnishments pr(^M»tioned to the standard of guilt ia 
ctvdijBed and christian countries. Even ti^ New ZMb« 
land murderer should, in the present state of tidngs, be 
treated as a guilty child ; and crimes of the dadtest 
dye, shfmild only afford an opportumty for such wise as4 
fatherly correction, as would produce shame and eon- 
tiition in the criminal, and gradually deepen the moral 
sense of the community. Such has been of necessity 
the mode in which the missionaries have bad to de^ 
with them ; they have been obliged to treat the lawiees 
and murderous savage as a wayward child. This mode 
has approved itself to be a good one, and it was reason- 
able that it should ; can we do better than follow their 
example ? 

At the same time various expedients might be made 
use of for checking crime, and imparting a just netioB 
of its character. The select committee of the House of 
Commons, in adverting to this subject, have recom- 
mended the adoption of " such short and simple rules 
as may form a temporary and provisional cede for &e 
regulation of the aborigines, until advancing knowledge 
and civilization shall have superseded the necessity &ff 
any such special laws ;' and it is remarkable that thd 
Saxon law-givers adopted a somewhat similar expedient 
in dealing with our ancestors, at a time when they were 
in a condition not very different from the New Zealanders 
of the present day. 

" The principles of criminal jurisprudence among the 
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SaxooswM^ remarkable for sei^eral peculiarities, arising 
from ihe manners and oharaeter of the pec^. The 
Sratifieatio& of private revenge, the strongest passion 
ia the hrea^ of an imtytored mind, was very prevalent 
among all the northern tribes, who forming themselves 
isAo Emilias or clans, were boamd by particular laws of 
honour, to resent the affironts or ist^uries c^ered to any 
of the members. This principle of retaliatitm naturally 
produced violent and deadly feuds, which for a tuae 
l»oke through all the restraints of government. As 
^e Saxons retained this characteristic of their ances- 
tors, their kings adapted the laws to the humour of the 
people, so as to moderate and regulate their passions* 
rather than attempt to suppress them altogether, which 
they knew to be impossible. For this reason, we find 
that they adopted the principle of compensation for 
every personal injury whatever, even to the taking away 
of life. In the code of Ethelbert, the first Saxon legis- 
lator, there appears to be hardly any other penalty at- 
ta^ed to any offence, however heinous. If a man killed 
another, the slayer was to compensate his death by the 
payment of a certain sum, greater or less, according to 
the circumstances of the case. If a man killed his 
dbief guest, his death was to be compensated with eighty 
filings, and that of his other guests, according to their 
rank. By the laws of Athelstane, the life of every man, 
not excepting that of the king himself, was estimated 
at a certain price, which was called the were, or sdsti- 
matio cajHtis*.** 

This passage is quoted more in support of the general 
principle than to recommend the specific adoption of 
* Crabb's History of English Law, p. 35. 
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Uie above expedient While it may be observed that 
if we were to reserve lands for the chiefs within the 
settlement, it would he strictly in accordance with ap- 
{HTOVed usage to punish such heinous offences bj the 
forfeiture of such lands ; and if we were to establish 
honorary distinctions among them, they might be 
punished by a foifeiture of honour. The institution 
of frankpledge, ingrafted by Alfred upon the geo- 
graphical divisions of the country, might also afford a 
valuable hint as to the measures which might be taken 
for the prevention of crime* By this institution every 
member of each tithing wfts required to be answerable 
for the good conduct of the rest ; every tithing having 
a head man, whose business it was, when any one of 
the tithing fled on account of any offence, to assemble 
the others, and use all possible diligence to produce 
the offender. 

8. Such are some of the provisions which might be 
made for preserving and improving the native race, and 
making it contribute to the future greatness of the whole 
community; but let us not forget the high and holy 
principle which must be the soul of every effort for the 
benefit of mankind. Every new discovery of human 
character which maritime enterprise has laid open, 
every page in the history of the progress of human 
society, affords additional testimony to the. truth of 
Christianity, and proves with overpowering evidence, 
that, whatever philosophers and political economists 
may dream, the regenerating influence of Christianity 
is the only remedy for the disease of human nature. 
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To {his fact ample testimony is borne by the evidevce 
brought forward before the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the State of the Aborigines in 
the Britbh Settlements. It has been amply substan- 
tiated, that, wherever civilization has made any progress, 
wherever there has been a check to the gradual decrease 
and degeneracy of the native population, it has been 
through the effect produced, under the teaching of 
single-minded missionaries, by the heart-moving truths 
of Christianity; and we know that an unquestioning 
belief in Christianity and an enthusiastic devotion to its 
tenets was the grand characteristic of those institutions 
which tended to humanize the people of Europe in the 
middle ages ; and if the proposed colony should not be 
founded on a Christian and a missionary basis, what- 
ever might be the benevolent intentions of its founders, 
however wisely they might make their calculations, we 
might despair of its ultimately promoting the civiliza- 
tion and happiness of New Zealand. 

Und^^r a more enlightened persuasion of the truth, 
the impulse which prompts the colonizers of New Zea- 
land should be the same which animated our forefathers 
to a far different enterprize, and which wrung from 
assembled multitudes the universal cry, " it is the will 
of Grod/* And is it not the will of God that the earth 
should be replenished and subdued, that the desert 
should give place to the fruitful field, the frantic war-cry 
to the hymn of praise, and the frightful depository of 
the unburied dead to the country steeple and the village 
school ? And that civilization and Christianity, with 
their attendant trains, should radiate from this country 
as from a moral sun^ 

2e 

» 
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Even tQl the smallett habitable rock. 
Beaten hy lonely billows, hear the sound 
Of humanized society ; and bloom 
With civil arts that send their fragrance forth 
A grateful tribute to all-ruling Heaven. 

WoBD8WORTH*s ExcuTsion, Book vi. 

And how shaH these purposes be better served than by 
an emigration of individuals not merely professing the 
doctrines and observing the forms of Christianity, but 
actuated by its spirit, and earnestly desirous of perpetua- 
ting its blessings among their less favoured countrymen. 
It were idle to suppose that every one who engages 
in this enterprize will be a missionary: but may we not 
hope that many who, from the common practice of 
society, the fear of being misunderstood, and the hope- 
lessness of effecting anything in so vast a field, would 
be deterred, in England, from devoting either their time 
or their knowledge to the culture of their poorer bre- 
thren, would be inclined to wipe off, in a distant land, 
some portion of that debt of moral beneficence which 
has been long contracted to the common people by the 
upper classes of Great Britain ? How much knowledge, 
how much experience, how many seeds of great and 
useful principles, have been stored up, dry and 
unproductive, among the higher classes, which only 
required to be carefully implanted into the common soil 
of the country to germinate into a thousand happy 
forms of order and of beauty I In New Zealand the 
work is yet before us; the field is not so boundless ; and 
if, as is devoutly to be prayed, the persons who deter- 
mine on the enterprize should be such as are animated 
by a generous desire of universal good, we may hope to 
Me a process carried forward on the united body of the 
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native and the British youth, which, under the blessing 
of God, shall end in the formation of a great, an 
eduoated, and a Christian people. 

9. But there may be those who would look with appre- 
hension on any intermixture of foreigners with the native 
race, from its supposed tendency to obliterate a peculiar 
and interesting variety of the human ilpecies. ** Suffer 
the New Zealanders,** they would say, *' under the in- 
fluence of Christian missionaries, to grow up by them<* 
selves into a great, an educated, and a Christian people; 
but let there be no importations from without, which 
shall modify and finally efface the native character/* 
This feeling is natural and amiable, but it partakes of 
the gentle prejudice of Perdita, in expressing h&t dis- 
like for the ** piedness,'' or variegated character of carna- 
tions and other flowers, which she acknowledges to be 
the fairest of the season, but refuses to admit into her 
garden. Polixenes, to whom her conversation is adr 
dressed, inquires. 

Wherefore gentle maiden 

Do yon neglect them? 
Perdita. For I have heard it said, 

There is an art which, in their piedness, shares 

With great creating Nature. 
Polixen$t, Say there he, 

Yet nature is made better by no mean. 

But nature makes that mean ; so, o'er that art 

Which you say adds to nature is an art 

That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 

A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of noble race ; this is an art 

Which does mend nature, change it rather j but 

The art itself is nature. 

Winter's TaU» Act iv. Scene r * 
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Let US understand' by nature, when used actively in 
tke above passage, the energy of the Divine will, and the 
answer of Polixenes contains one of the sublimest and 
most mysterious truths in the philosophy of the human 
powers. God has so fashioned man, as to empower man 
to fashion nature ; and so to fashion nature, as to draw 
fro^ her hidden elements forms of fiur greater beauty 
and utility, than, in her present state c^ imperfection, 
are offered to us by nature herself. It would be difficult 
to select a fruit, a grain, or a vegetable, which has not 
been raised to its present value by artificial means ; and 
-wherever we turn, we are reminded of the wonders which 
are effected in the floral kingdom by modem horticulture. 

The same power which man thus exercises over the 
productions of the earth, is equally to be exercised over 
the various races of his kind ; and this is not less true 
because in the formation of flowers and vegetables, it is 
-exercised with forethought ; while in the formation of 
states and empires, it has almost always been exercised 
at^random, as the lust of conquest, the instinct of popn- 
latioD, the spirit of adventure, or the necessities of exile, 
may have guided it. But, setting aside the great pri- 
meval branches of the human family who retained the 
impress of the Creator*s mind*, we cannot find aH 
instance of any race that ever attained to a high state 
of culture, or as a nation emerged from barbarism, 
except by the ingrafting of a gentler scion upon the 
wilder stem. 

The Stirpf generosa $eu historicaj as a philoiophic friend has 
named that portion of the Semitic apd Japetic races, that had 
not degenerated below the conditions of progressive cirilization. 
Coleridge's Church and State, page 80. 
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Yet who will say that the cultivated flower possesses a 
less distinct and individual character than the wild one ? 
Or the kingdom which is formed by the intermixture of 
different races, thaa the primitive people whom history 
has handed down to us as the first possessors of the soil ? 
A great author thus relates the origin of the Roman 
empire :— *' Urbem Romam, sicuti ego accepi, eondidere 
atque habuere initio Trojani, qui, Enea duee, profugi, 
sedibus incertis vagabantur; cumque his Aborigines 
genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, sine imperio, 
liberum atque solutum. Hi, postquam in una msania 
convenere, dispari genere, dissimili lingua, alii alio modo 
^iventes, incredibile memoratu quam facile eoaluerint*." 
Was the character of the Roman people less distinctively 
^ their own, because of this intermixture of foreigners 
with the Aborigines of Italy? Or should we have 
had a finer and a racier exhibition of national peculiari- 
ties, if the plains and promontories of Greece had never 
been tenanted by any tribes but the Pelasgian ? Or has 
the world lost anything in point of national identity, 
on account of the various ancestors which have con- 
ti-ibuted to the formation of the British people ? '* Oh I 

* Tradition informs ns, that the first founders and possessors of 
Rome, were Trojans, who had fled from Troy under the conduct 
of JEneas, and for a time wandered uncertainly from one settle- 
ment to another; and with these the Aborigines, a rude and 
savage people, living without laws or government, restraint or 
control ; but it is marvellous with what facility these two races of 
different ancestry, different language, and living in different ways, 
formed themselves into one people, after they had established 
themselves within the walls of one city.— Sallust. 

Though modem writers have questioned the accuracy of this 
tradition as it respects the Trojans, they do not question the fact 
of an intermixture of races.j 
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that statesmen would consider what a glorious privilege 
they e^joy, when they are alfowed to become the fathers 
of a new nation !" With this generous wish, an admi- 
rable modem writer concludes a passage on the subject 
of colonization by convicts. "But this," he con- 
tinues, " seems to be one of the things which God has 
reserved entirely to himself*.** It remains for us to 
pray, that every one who has the power to influence 
the future destinies of New Zealand, may be the intelli- 
gent and industrious promoter of His sacred purposes. 

* Guesses at Truth, by Two Brothers, vol. i. p. 101. 
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(B.) 
List of Publications eelating to New Zealand. 



1770 — 80. Cook's Second and Third Voyages. 

1807. Some Account of New Zealand, by John Savage, 

Esq., Surgeon. 
1817. Narrative of a Voyage to New Zealand, by John 

Liddiard Nicholas, Esq. 
1824. Journal of a Ten Months' Residence in New 

Zealand, by R. A. Cruise, Esq., Major in the 

84th Regiment of Foot. 
1830. The New Zealanders (Library of Entertaining 

Knowledge). 
1832. Authentic Information relative to New South 

Wales and New Zealand, by James Busby, Esq. 
1832. A Narrative of a Nine' Months' Residence in 

New Zealand, in 1827, by Augustus Earle, 

Draughtsman to H. M. Surveying Ship, Beagle. 

1 835. An Account of New Zealand, by the Rev. W. 

Yate, Missionary of • the Church Missionary 
Society. 

1836. Polynesian Researches, by W. EUis, Esq. 

1837. Report of the Select Committee on Aborigines in 

British Colonies ; together with the Evidence. 
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TRTCPARING von PUBLICATION, 

Under the anspices of the 



Krta ^ealan^ ^00oetatton. 



A SERIES OF 

LANDSCAPES, SCENES, AND PORTRAITS, 

Illustralive of the Islands of 
XVew Zealand and tbeir ITatiTe Inbabitants. 

This Work will be Lithographed in the best style, 
By Messrs. Martin Sf Co., of2Q, Long Aert, 
And Colored according to Originals, taken on the spot. 
Each Number will consist of ten plates (size, 22 by 15 inches). 

The ten plates of the First Number — comprising Four Land- 
scapes, Three Scenes, and Seven Portraits, all fix)m highly 
finished DraVrgs- 

ByAuguhivi BarU, Esq,, Draftsman qf H.M.S, **Beagle,** 

WILL BE PUBLISHED ON MONDAY, 13th. NOV. NEXT. 



The Publishers propose to continue the Series by means of ar- 
rangements which they have made, for obtaining Original Drawings 
of the most interesting objects from the projected^British Settlements 
in New Zealand. 



Each Number may be taken separately, and the Price will be, 
To SiilMKsrtbers— j^l : la. 



Names of Sttbscribers received by — T. Hurst, St. Paul's Church Yard ; 
Ackermann & Co., 96, Strand ; Colnaghi & Co., 14, Pall Mall 
East ; Dickinson, 114, New Bond Street; Hodgson & Graves, 6, 
Pall Mall ; R. Martin & Co., 26, Long Acre ; Kerby's General 
News Agency, 5, Great Ryder Street, St. James's ; and at the 
Oiiicie of the New Zealand Association, 20, Adam Street, Adelpb^, 

^P^ A list of subscribers will accompany the Fir 

NUMBER OF THE WORK. 
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SELECT BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED BY JOHN W. PARKER, 

WEST STRAND, LONDON. 



Post Octavo, price 8». 6d., 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIVING. 

By HERBERT MAYO. F.R.S.. 
Senior Sargeon of the Middlesex Hospital. 

Contents.— Of Divebsttirs ot Constitution; Temperament; Habit; 

Diathesis Of Diet; Digestion; Food; Intervals between Meals; the 

Digestive Powers ; Food at Different Ages ; Social Relations of Food. Of 

ExKRCiss; Exercise of Boys ; Physical Education of Girls ; Exercise proper 

for Adults; for the Aged. Of Sleep. Of Bathing.— Of Clothino. 

Of Air and Cliiiati. Health of Mind; Self-control; Mental 

Culture. 



By the same Author, price 6s. 6i., 

MANAGEMENT of the ORGANS of DIGESTION in 

HEALTH and in DISEASE. 

" THERcf is a wisdom in this beyond the rules of physic; a man's own 
observation, what he finds good of and what he ftfids hurt of, is the best 
physic to preserve health. * * * * If you make physic too familiar, it will 
make no extraordinary effect when sickness coraeth. I commend rather some 
diet for certain seasons than frequent use of physic, except it be grown into 
a custom. For these diets alter the body more, and trouble it less." — Bacon. 



Price If. 6d., 

THOUGHTS OF A PARENT ON EDUCATION, 

By the late Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH. 
With a PREFACE and NOTES, by the EDITOR. 



Price 3s. 6d„ 

ON THE EDUCATION AND TREATMENT OF 

CHILDREN. 
The " MoTHiB*s Book,** adapted to the use of Parents and Teachers. 
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SELECT BOORS FROM THE PRESS 
Price 3c. e<f.. 

THE YOUNG LADY'S FRIEND; 

A MANUAL of PRACTICAL ADVICE andllNSTRUCTION to 

YOUNG FEMALES, on their entering upon the DUTIES of LIFE 

after quitting School. 

By a LADY. 



Two Volumes, with Engravings, price 5t. 6<f., 

CONVERSATIONS OF A FATHER WITH HIS 

% CHILDREN. 



Two Volumes, with many Engrayings, price 7c* 

TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 



Nearly Ready, 

^ A MANUAL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY ; 

Including COOKERY and HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, with a Col- 
lection of Valuable Receipts, in every department connected with the 
Health, Comfort, and Economy of a Family. 



Price 1«. 6d., 

USEFUL HINTS FOR LABOURERS, 

Ou various Subjects. 



Price is., t 

COTTAGE HUSBANDRY J 

The UTILITY and NATIONAL ADVANTAGE of ALLOTTING LAND 
for that Purpose. 
The two last mentioned works are compiled and issued under the direction 
of tiie Labourbks* Fsikhii SooiETY.established in London under the patronage 
of His late Majesty, the present Queeu Dowager, and a large portion of the 
influential Nobility and Gentry of the country. 



Price 3f. 6d., ' 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 

COMPOSITION. 

By the Rev. J. EDWARDS, M.A., 

Second Master of King's CoUege School, London. 
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OF JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 

THE INSTRUCTOR; 

A SERIES OF 

ELEMENTARY WORKS IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 
KNOWLEDGE, 

Sjpecially prepared for Young Persons, in Families or Schools. 

lo Six Progreisive Volumes, eitlier of which may be had separately 
at Two Shillings each. 



VOLUME I. 

Easy Exercises on Familiar Subjects. Moral Tales. Conversa* 

tions of a Motlier with her Children. 

VOLUME II. 

Popular Illustrations of the Building of a House ; the Materials 

used. Lessons on Furniture, Food, and Clothing. Lessons on Health. 

VOLUME IH. 

Lessons on the Universe. The Heavenly Bodies. The Earth. 

The Seas. Natural Phenomena. Different Races of Mankind. The 

Three Kingdoms of Nature. The Human Form and Structure. 

VOLUME IV. 

The Calendar and Almanac Origin of the Divisions of Time. 

Histories of the various Years. The Months ; Changes of the Moou. 

Weeks ; Greek Decades ; Roman Calends. Days. Duration 

of Periods. The Seasons ; their progressive Changes, 

Products, Appearances, and Phenomena. 

VOLUME V. 
Descriptive Geography ; a general View of the various Countries 

of the World, tlteir People and Productions. With a Series of Maps, 
and a Section of Popular Statistics. 

VOLUME VI.: 

Ancient History ; the Rise and Fall of the Ancient Monarchies, 
comprising a Hbtory of Mankind, to the decline of the Roman Empire. 

VOLUME VII., (in the Press, and will complete the Work,) comprises 
the History of the Middle Ages, and Modern History. 
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SELECT BOOKS FROM THE PRESS 
With One Hundred Wood Cuts, price 3t. 6d., 

FABLES AND MORAL MAXIMS, in PROSE 

' and VERSE. 
Selected by ANNE PARKER. . 



Price 3s. 6d., 

POPULAR POEMS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 

Selected by ELIZABETH PARKER. 



In Three Volumes, price 6s. 6d. each, 

THE FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

By the Rev. GEORGE R. GLEIG. M.A. ; 
With an extensive Series of Pictoriai. iLLtrsTBiiTioirs. 



With upwards of Two Hundred Engravings, price 7«- 6d.. 

PETER PARLEY S UNIVERSAL HISTORY, 

On the Basis of Geography. 



Price is. 6d., 

READINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE; 

Containing choice Specimens of the Works of the best Englbh Writers, 

From Lord Ba,com to the Present Time. 

With Essays on the Progress of Emomsb Litxbaturs. 



, Price 4s. 6tf.. 

•READINGS IN POETRY; 

A Selection flrom the Works of the best English Poets, from SrnrsEB ta 

the present times ; with Specimens of the American Poets ; 

Notices of the Writers; and Explanatory Notes. 



Price 4s. 6rf., 

READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY; 

A^ Selesiion of the Lives of Eminent Men of all Nations^ 



With many Engravings, price Ss., 

READINGS IN SCIENCE; 

Being familiar EXPLANATIONS of some of the most interestittg 
Appearances and Principles in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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OF JOHN W. PARKBR, WEST STRAND. 
Two Volumes, with Engravings, price 7'-* 

A FAMILIAR HISTORY OF BIRDS; 

Their Nature, Habits, and Instincts. 
«y the Right Rev. E. STANLEY, D.D.,F.L.S.. Lord Bishop of Norwich. 



With Engravings, price 3s. 6d., 

DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 

Considered with reference to Civilization and the Arts. 
By MARY ROBERTS. 



Also, by the same Author, with Engravings, price 3s. 6J., 

WILD ANIMALS ; 

Their Natur*, Habits, and Instincts; with Incidental Notices of the Regions 
they inhabit. 



Price 2«. 6rf., 

THE HOUSE I LIVE IN ; 

Or, Popular Illustrations of the Structure and Functions of the Human Body. 

Edited by T. C. GIRTIN. 

*' I am fearftilly and wonderfully made I" 



With Engravings, price 2s. 6d., 

MINERALS AND METALS ; 

Their Natural History and Uses in the Arts ; with incidental Accounts of 
MINES and MINING. 



With Engravings, price is. 6d., 

CONVERSATIONS ON GARDENING 

AND NATURAL HISTORY. 
By the Author of the Elements of Botany. 



Price Is. 6d, each ; all with numerous Engravings. 

The BOOK of ANIMALS. The BOOK of BIRDS. 
The BOOK of FISHES. The BOOK of REPTILES. 
The BOOK of SHELLS. 

With numerous Engravings, uniform with the above, price Sf., 

THE BOOK OF TREES ; 

Describing the principal Timber Trees, and the larger species of Palms. 
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SELECT BOOKS FROM THE PRESS 
Pott OcUvo, witb Maps. 10s. 6^ 

THE WEST INDIES; 

Comprising the Natural and Physical History of the AVindward and 
Leeward Colonies ; 

With Sketches of the Moral. Social, and Politieal Condition of 
the Inhabitants, 

BirORB AND ArrKR THK ABOLITION OF KeOBO SlAVK&T, 

By SIR ANDREW HALLIDAY, K.H.. M.D.. F.R.S.E.. btc. 



Small Octavo, price 3s., with Engravings, 

THREE WEEKS IN PALESTINE AND LEBANON. 



With Engravings, price 5s. «, 

TWO YEARS AT SEA: 

Being the Narrative of a Voyage to the Swan River and Van Diemen's Land ; 

thence, through the Torres' Straits, to the Burman Empire. 

With an Account of the Services and Sufferings of the Missionaries. 

By JANE ROBERTS. 



Two Vols , with Maps, price 91s.. 

SCOTLAND; SKETCHES OF ITS COASTS AND 

ISLANDS, and of the ISLE of MAN ; * 

Descriptive of the Scenery, and illostraUve of the progressive Revolution io 

the Condition of the luhabitants of those Regions. 

By LORD TEIGN MOUTH. 



With Engravings, price 8s. 6d., 

THE LIFE, VOYAGES, AND DISCOVERIES 

OF CAPTAIN COOK. 



Price 2s. 6*. 

CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his LIFE, VOYAGES, 

and DISCOVERY of the NEW WORLD. 



Two Volumes, with Portraits, price 10s. 6d. \ 

THE LIFE OF Sift WILLIAM JONES; 

By the late LORD TEIGN MOUTH j with Selections from his Works, and . 
a Memoir of his Noble Biographer. | 

By the Rev. SAMUEL CHARLES WILKS, M.A. 
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OF JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND. 
A New Edition, Enlarged and Improved, and with many Cat«, price 2s., 

THE ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 



New Edition, revised and corrected, price Is. W., 

FIVE HUNDRED CHARADES. 

Fxom History, Geography, and Biography. 



Price Is. each, with Engravings. 

PERSIAN FABLES, for Young and Old ; 
PERSIAN STORIES: 

Illustrative of EASTERN MANNERS and CUSTOMS. 
. By the Rev. H. G. KEENE, M.A. 



With Engravings, price S«. 6d., 

SISTER MARY'S TALES in NATURAL HISTORY. 



Price 1*., 

NATIONAL EDUCATION AND THE MEANS 

OF IMPROVING IT. 
By the Rev. T. V. SHORT, B.D., Rector of Bloom sbury. 



Price 6d.r 

THE OLD AND NEW POOR LAW; 

WHO GAINS AND WHO LOSES? 



E Price li. 6d., 

MEDICAL RELIEF for the LABOURING CLASSES, 

|0n the Principle of MUTUAL INSURANCE. 
By W. H. RUMSEY, Surgeon. 



Price 6d., 

A PENNY SAVED IS A PENNY GOT. 

A Village Tale, foonded on Facts. 
By Mrs. F. SULLIVAN, Authoress of the Recollkctions or a Chapcrok. 
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SELECT PUBLICATIONS. 

' Weekly, in Nnmben, at One Penny, and Monthly, in Ports, at Sixpence ; 

also in Halt-Yiablt Volumks. at 4s. td., and Avhuai. Volxtmks, 

at 7*. 6A 

THE SATURDAY MAGAZINE. 

Orb AT care and attention are bestowed in adapting this cheap and popular 
Magazine to all classes of Readers, so that it may with propriety be intro- 
duced into Families and Schools, and among Young People in generaL Its 
contents are at once instructive and entertaining; Religious, Moral, and 
Social, Principles are combined with UsefUl Information, and a Chrisdan 
character and tendeaey is given to Popular Knowledge. Its pages are exten- 
sively illustrated by Engravings on Wood, which comprise Portraits, Views, 
remarkable Objects in Antiquity, Science, and ManufiBtctures, the varioiu 
brf nches of Natoral Hiitory, and indeed whatever is curious and interesting 
in Nature and in Art. 



Monthly, at S«. 6d. 

THE MAGAZINE OF POPULAR SCIENCE. 

This work furnishes the general reader with popular and connected views 
of the actual progress and condition of the Physical Sciences, both at home 
and abroad. The Mechanical Arts, Dietetic Chemistry, the Structure of the 
Earth, Electricity, Galvanism, Gas, Heat. Light, Magnetism, the Mathema- 
tical Sciences, Philosophical Instruments, Rain, Steam, the Cometary Sys- 
tem, Tides, Volcanoes, &c., have, among many others, been developed in 
original communications and discussions, abounding in the freshest fscts, 
the most recent discoveries, and the latest intelligence, which an indefati- 
gable examination of the products of Scientific Researcli. at home and abroad. 
has been able to furnish. 

The Sciences of AsTRONOMy, Chemistry, and Gkoloot, are comprehen- 
sively, but popularly, treated in a series of papers, intended to form regular 
and complete Courses on those several Subjects. In these Articles, it is 
attempted to bring the sublime and immensely-extensive relations of Astro- 
nomy, the mysterious condition of the world beneath our feet, and the com- 
plex combinations and processes of modern Chemistry, within the grasp and 
understanding of those who have no opportunity of becoming Students. 

Price of the First Volume, lO;., bound and lettered; the Second ami Third. 
^^'"^^' ; y C\/ 

• T>oN.. JOHN W. PARKER, Publisher, ^bst Strand. 
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